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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agricultm'e,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approve!  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.    The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  ON  _         President  Co olidge' hopes  that  Congress^will  not  he  so 
EXPENDITOHES  AND  ^'liberal  with  its  appropriations  this  _ses3ion  as  to  eat  up  the 
TAXES  surplus  and  make^ tax  reduction  impossihle.    Already  Congress  has 

exceeded  the  "budget  estimates  in  two  appropriations  and  the 
President  is  awa-^e  that,  with  flood  relief  and  othe-r  emei^gency 
measu-res  still  to  "be  considered,  the-^e  is  danger  of  not  only  wiping  out  plans  for 
a  tax  reduction  but  the  possibility  of  encountering  a  deficit  if  appropriations 
are  not  held  down.  (P-ress,  Feb.  18.) 


COTTON  LOAIT  ASKED     *'    'ixi  approp-riation  of^not  less  than  $5,000,000,  to  be  loaned 
^_to  farme-rs  in  the  cotton  pr-oducing  sections  of  the  United  States 
who  have  suffe-^ed  from  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil,  and  who  are 
unable  to  secure  loans  to  make  their  crops  for  this  year,  was  advanced  before  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  Eeb,  16  by  Representatives  Fulmer  of  South  CarolinaV 
McKecniof  Oklahoma  and  lAembe-rs  from  other  Southern  States  which  have  suffered 
from  the  weevil,  (press,  Feb*  17.) 


FOOT  AND  MOUTH  A  Dublin  dispatch  to-day  states  that  afte-r  enjoying  com- 

IN  IRELAND         plete  immunity  while_the  foot  and  mouth  disease  ha_s  been  striking 

England  and  Scotland",  Ireland  has  finally  been  affected,  following 
an  outbreak  in  Wexford.    All  Irish  ports  to  the  north  and  south 
have  been  closed  to  livestock  traffic. 


ENGLISH  COTTON  A  Manchester  dispatch  to-day  saysj  "A  grave  crisis  in  the 

CONDITIONS         cotton  trade  has  been  averted,  at  least  temporarilj^  by  a  surprise 

move  by  the  employers  in  inviting  the  operatives*  unions  to  a 
joint  conference  next  Tuesday,  and  acceptance  of _ the  invitation 
by_the  unions.    It  had  been  reported  that  the  employers  contemplated  insisting 
Tipon  a  reduction  of  wages  by  12§  per  cent  and  an  increase  of  working  hours  fr.om 
forty-eight  to  fifty-two.     The  unions  had  consistently  declined  to  discuss  these 
proposals  and  a  deadlock  had  been  reached...." 


PAJ7-AMERICAN  A  Havana  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "The  Pan- 

RELATIONS  American  Conference  did  two  ^specific  things  yesterday. _   It  embraced 

what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  workable  method  by  which  arbitra- 
tion may  be  established  and  it  ran  away  from  the  dangerous  question 
of  intervention  in  the  belief  that  any  further  discussion  of  it  would  do  more 
harm  than  good.    There  was  complete  unanimity  on  both  subjects,  and  the  United 
States  delegation  is  very  well  satisfied  with  the  outcome.    It  was  felt  that  to 
get  something  definite  done  on  the' matter  of  arbitration  was  of  great  value,  and 
so  it  was  decided  that  jurists  representing  the  American  republics  should  meet 
in  Washington  within  the  next  year  to  draft  an  a-^bit-^ation  convention,  with  the 
conviction  that  by  concentrating  on  that  one  question  something  might  be  accom- 
plished., 
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Section  2 

AgricultuT^al  Ths  p^ess  of  Feb.  16  ssys:   '^Rega^dless  of  what  action  inay  "be 

Research      taken  "by  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  fa-rme^,   a  more  liberal  policy  of 
Financing    the  Fede^-al  G-overpjnent  in  financing  research  needed  to  solve  pressing 
ag-^i cultural  p-^oblems  will  be  necessa-'-y,   -^ep-f^-esentatives  of  fifteen 
national  and  fa^n  organizations  insisted  in  a  hearing  held  Feb,  15 
befoT-e  the  subcommittee  on  ag^icul tu-ral  appropriations  of  the  House, 
This  group  of  organizations,  headed  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion,  the  National  G-range  and  the  Vegetable  G-rowers'  Association  of 
Aaierica,   and  supported  by  other  national  organizations  representing 
allied  industries,  have  he-^etofo-e  laid  their  programs  before  I)r ,  A.F» 
•  Woods,  ]i)J.:rec  tor  of  Research,   Department  of  Agriculture;   Secreta^-^y  of 
Agriculture  Jardine,  He-^bert  M-  Lord,  director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  President  Coolid^ge_.     Spokesmen  of  che  group  pointed  out  that  while 
the  Budget  Bureau  had  been  more  libevai  this  year  than  heretofore  in 
making  the  budget  for  research^  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  never- 
theless this  increase  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  ever-growing  technice"^ 
problems  of  the  American  farmer.     It  was  pointed  out  that  investments 
in  research  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  returned  dividends  to 
the  House  at  the  rate  of  $500  for  $1." 

Citrus  Survey  A  Kingston,  Jaiiiaica,  dispatch  Feb.  17  says:  "Professor 

H,  Clark  Powell  of  the  iT-ansvaal  College,  Pretoria,   is  here  investi- 
gating the  citrus  industry  on  behalf  of  the  Empire  Marketing  Board 
and  the  South  African  Cooperative  Citrus  Exchange.    He  will  visit 
British  Honduras,  California  and  Florida.^' 

Cotton  Con-  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St..  Journal  for  Feb.  17  says:  "On 

sumption      February  14  King  Cotton  received  a  nice  valentine.     The  Bureau  of  the 
Census  gave  it  to  him.    It  wa^s  in  the  fo-^m  of  a  report  that  in 
January  the  domestic  mills  consumed  582,417  bales  of  lint  cotton,  or 
38,819  more  than  in  December.     The  interp-^etat ion  placed  on  this  re- 
port is  to  the  effect  that  notwithstanding  the  pessimistic  views  so 
widely  held,  dcmiestic  consumption  is  turning  upwa-^ds.     .Naturally,  it 
makes  the  King  feel  good,  because  with  such  a  carryover  and  a  crop 
no  larger  than  that  of  1927  the  total  supply  would  barely  eQual  world 
consumption.     Even  the  ba^-'c  possibility  of  such  a  happening  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  producers  of  cotton...." 

Grain  Consumiption      An  editorial  in  Western  Breeders  Journal  for  Feb,  1  says; 
and  Horse     "V/e  will  let  it  go  without  argument  that  replacing  the  farm  horse  \)y 
Decline        machinery  has  helped  the  farmer  in  a  ni^mber-  of  cases.     But  how  much 
has  it  hurt  him.?    How  much  has  the  machine  age  taken  away  from  agri- 
culture that  it  has  failed  to  return?     Grain  consumption  has  been 
enormously  curtailed  in  the  last  few  years.    By  reason  of  the  decrease 
in  the  use  of  horses  and  mules  alone  the  1927  consumption  of  grain  in 
this  country  7/as  fifteen  billion  pounds  less  than  in  the  average  year 
from.  1910  to  1924.     That  means  eliminating_  about  thirteen  million 
acres  fromi  wheat  production;  a  very  siibstantial  matter.     This  is  no 
guesswork.     The  figures  are  authentic — Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jardine 
is  authority  for"  them.     We  would  not  attempt  to  stop  a  normal  increase 
in  the  use  of  farm  machinery;   neither  are  we  reconciled  to  the  opinion 
that  the  farm  horse  has  run  his  course.    As  a  matter  of  fact — indisput-- 
able  fadt,  at  that--we  know  that  some  of  our  most  successful  farmers 
are  those  who  have  retained  their  faith__in  thei  horse  to  the  extent  of 
keeping  him  as  their  most  indispensable  machine — a  machine  for  which 
they  can  produce  their  own  fuel  at  their  own  plant." 
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iT'ish  Fa^m  The  I^-ish  Statesman  for-  Feb.  4  says;  "Tlie  establishment  of  the 

Credits        Agricultu-ral  Credit  Corporation,  which  will  shortly  be  opened  for 

business,   is  an  important  step  forward  in_  the  -rural  reconstruction  of 
Iceland.     The  provision  of  adequate  c-^edit  facilities  is  an  essential 
condition  of  any  prograiTi  of  agricultural  reform;  without  CT-edit,  the 
most  ambitious  schemes  of  improvement  of  production  and  marketing  must 
^emain  sterile*     The  Irish  farmer  is  better  equipped  with  credit  than 
any  other  farmier  in  the  world,  in  one  respect  ^  namely»_land  purchase* 
The  British,   and,   later ^   the  Free  State_,   Governmient s  have  advanced 
large__s'ams  of  money  to  enable  tenants  to  acquire  their  holdings.  The 
very  facility  with  7/hich  land  may  be  purchased  in  Ireland  has,  however, 
rendered  the  credit  difficulty  in  other  directions  mo-^e  acute... The  new 
Agricultural  Credit  Corpo'-ation  will  deal  with  the  provrsion  of  loans 
for  farmers  in  every  conceivable  form.     It  will  m.al^e  advances  to  co- 
operative eradit  societies,  to  other  types  of  cooperative  societies  and 
to  individual  farmers.     It  will  act,  moreover,  as  a  clearing  house  for 
the  deposits  of  local  societies  and  will  thus  coordinate  the  thrift  and 
Credit  sides  of  the  Eaffeisen  scheme.     T^hile  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Corporation  should  not  prove  quite  a  profitable  enterprise,   the  es~ 
_sentially  cautious  Irish  investor  will  probably  fight  shy  of  such  a 
novel  type  of  business.    The  Government  has  consequently  made  itself 
responsible  for  a.  large  part  of  the  cardtal  of  the  new  institution. 
This  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  a.nd  prope^  use  of  public  money  and  is 
part  of  the  Government -s  general  p^ogrami  of  lo^vering  the  expenses  of 
agricultural  production.    Additional  capital  will  be  raised  by  the 
issue  of  debentures  secured  on  land  and  guaranteed  by  the  Goverrment 
up  to  a  limited  amount  each  year.     The  scheme  is  quite  conservative  and 
Cautious  and  is  modeled  on  lines  long  since  familiar  in  other  coun- 
tries where  the  duty  of  the  State  to  agriculture  is  more  fully  realized 
than  in  Ireland.    P'-ovision  is  also  m-adc  fc  the  securing  of_  advances 
on  the_ farmer f s_ floating  capital  by  means  of  a  legal  instrument  known 
as_a  'chattel  mortgage . .When  the  Corporation  is  opened  for  business 
the  farmers,   large  and  small,  will  have  no  micre  reason  to  complain  re*- 
garding  facilities  for  credit...." 

Mellon  on  "ITeither  the  Federal  Reserve.  System  no^  any  other  systemi  can 

Federal        control  prices,'^  said  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon  in  a  speech  de- 
Reserve        livered  at  Charlotte,  IT.C,   on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  in  that  city 
Limitations    of  a  branch  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Richmiond,  *  .  .  ^  "The  work 

which  the  Federal  Reserve  Systemi  is  doing  is  along  sound,  constructive 
lines.     But  bhe  greatest  mistake  would  be  to  expect  the  _impossible_._  It 
is  not  a  panacea  for  all  the  financial  and  economic  ills  which  may  be- 
fall the  country.     IJeither  the  Federal  Reserve  System  nor  any  other 
system  can  control  prices.     The  most  that  System,  can  do  is_'to  influ- 
ence to  a  limited  extent,  fromi  time  to  timie,   the  total  volume  of  credit 
and  its  cost.    While  credit  is  one  factor  in  influencing  prices,   it  is 
neither  the  only  factor  nor  the  controlling^  one ;  and  it  would  be  a-sk- 
ing  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  perform  the  impossible  if  it  is  to 
be  charged  with  the  responsibility  for_ controlling  prices  merely  be- 
cause it  can  exercise  a  limited  control  over  the  amount  of  credit 
available  "  (.Am.  Bankers  Assoc    Jour February, ) 
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Mississippi  Everj'-  proposed  law ^ffec ting  Ihe  Economic  life  of  Mississippi 

Development    must  now  run  the  gSL^intleV  of  analysis  and  inspection  "by  tte 
Board  Mississippi  State  Boa^'d  df  faevelopment  and  by  a  thousand  or  more  lead- 

ing, citizens  who  a"^e  organized  to  see  that  in  future  the  State  makes 
as  few  mrs takes  as  possible,  according  to  a  statement  issued  Feb,  14 
by_  ?enner_  and  Beane  of _  New  O'-le^.nsr    At  its  inception,  three  funda- 
mental problems  engaged  the  ?-ttention  of  the  Board — viz;  the  necessity 
for  good  T-oads,  tick  e^-adication,  and  public  health.    Each  of  these 
problems  has  now  practically  been  solved.     In  its  great  work  of  cattle 
tick  eradication, _ the  State  of  Mississippi  has  extended  its  education- 
al campaign  to  adjoining  States  with_ the  idea  of  preventing  reinfection 
within  its  own  borders*    An  extensive  milk  canning  plant  at  Starkville, 
Miss.,  has  brought  so  much  genuine  prosperity  to  the  newly  developed 
dairying  industry  in  that  section  as  to  a^^ouse.  interest  in  every 
county.    Pea."^!  River  County,  not  long  ago  a  cut-over  region  of  ugly 
stumps,  now  p^^oduces  peaches,  oranges,  pears  and  vegetables  in  abund- 
ance.   Other  "cut-over"  counties  have  taken  a  cue  from  Pearl  Kiver 
County,    The  Governor  of  Mississippi  has  just  completed  a  tour  of 
agricultural  Europe  with  a  view  to  imp-moving  agricultural  economy  in 
his  own  State. 

State  Fewest  A  Trenton,  IJ.J,,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Feb.  12  states  that 

Profits       -revenue  derived  from  State  forests  during  the  year  ended  July  1  wa'S 
equal  to  18  per  cent  of  their  maintenance  and  development  costs, 
according  to  a  report  Feb.  11  by  State  FoT-ester  C.F.Wilbur.    He  pre- 
dicted an  increased  retu-^n  during  the  cu-^rent  yea**  and  declared  that 
eventually  the  tracts  would  yield  a  clea-!^  p-^ofit.  _Most  of  the  income 
last  year  was  f-^om  the  sale  of  timber  cut  in  thinning  crowded  areas. 
The  sale  of  sand  and  gravel  was  anothe-r  sou-^ce  of  revenue.  (N.Y. Times, 
Feb.  12.)  ■ 

Sugar  Situation  _      An  editorial  in  Facts  A-bout  Sugar  fo^*  Feb_,  11  says:  "...It 
is  evident  in  many  ways  that  Europe  takes_a  mo-^^e  cheerful  view  of 
the  present  sugar  outlook  than  does  the  American  trade.  Comment 
from  the  othe-m  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  more  optimistic  in  tone, 
business  is  more  active,  and  p-^ices  a^e  better  sustained.  European 
refine-T's  have  bought  raw  sugar  in  fairly  large  quantities  and  stand 
ready  to  take  more,  while  in  the  United  States  the  trade  in  refined 
has  been  extremely  dull  since  the  fi-^st  of  the  year  and  refiners, 
instead  of  buying  in  the  volume  that  they  usually  do  at  this  season, 
have  been  taking  very  little  suga"*"  and  have  reduced  meltings.  The 
difference  is  one  of  confidence.     To  the  European  market  confidence 
appears  to  have  returned,  to  a  degree  at  least,  v¥hile  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean  confidence  is  entirely  lacking.    Among  jobbers  and  whole- 
salers the  chances  of  profit  a^e  enhanced  by  the  judicious  timing  of 
purchases,  and  it  is  among  these  branches  of  the  trade  that  the  ▼•ise 
or  fall  of  stocks  makes  the  difference  between  active  and  dull 
markets.     The  jobbing  trade  sees  in  the  recent  course  of  the  raw  sugar 
ma-^ket  a  distinct  lack  of  inducement  to  accumulate  supplies,  and  un- 
til this  attitude  undergoes  a  change  no  active  buying  movement  is 
likely  to  develop." 
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T^atioA  and  H.  L.  Bussell,  chairman  of  adviso'^y  council  of  the  agricultura- 

Agricult•a'»"e    committee,  American  Bankers  Association,  writes  on  "What  Taxation  Is 
Doing  to  Agriculture,"  in  American  Bankers  Association  Journal  for 
February,    He  says  in  part:  "The  net  result  of  existing  tax  methods  is 
imposing  upon  American  farms  a  constantly  increasing  "burden,  the  weight 
of  which  is  now  becoming  so  heavy  many  land  owners  are  steadily  sinking 
under  the  load.    If  this  were  merely  an  individual  problem,  where  here 
and  there  a  single  person  failed,  it  might  easily  be  traced  to  incompe- 
tence 0"^  inefficiency.     Such  defects  carry  their  own  penal t^r,    A  Jury 
trial  is  not  necessary  to  convict.    But  where  distress  occurs  widely 
in  an  occupational  g^oup,  especially  where  such  a  group  embraces  so 
large  a  num.ber  as  the  farming  class,  the  difficulty  is  more  likely  to 
be  due  to  maladjustments  that  are  man-made.    If  such  a  situation  de- 
velops because  of  an  imperfect  functioning  of  an  out-of-date  system, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  national  import  to  see  if  remedial  m.easures  can 
not  be  applied  before  the  patient  becomes  a  corpse.*.  J* 


Section  3 

MAHKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Feb.  17,    Livestock  quotations  at  Chicagoj  Slaughter  steers, 

$13*25-'$16.75V  cows,  good  and  choice,  $8.50-$11.50;  heifers,  $11»75-  _ 
$13,50;  vealers,  $15-$17;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  $10.75-$13.25; 
heavy  weight  hogs,  $7.65-$8.05;  slaughter  pigs,  $6*50-$7*35;  slaughter 
lambs,  $14.75-*$16;  feeding  lambs,  $14. 50-$15.25» 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Hound  White  potatoe_s  $2-$2.25 
sacked  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.90-$1*95  f\o.b.  "Rochester. 
Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $2.45-$2.55;  $2  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle_. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Bound  ?vhites  65(^-$il80  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.  New 
York  Baldwin  apples  $7-$7.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  one  car 
$7.25  f .  o.b. ^"Rochester  .    Eastern  Yo^ks  $7.50-$7.75.    Michigan  Jonathans 
$9-$ll  in  Chicago.    Florida  Pointed  type  cabbage  $1,25-$1.65  per  I2 
bushel  hamper  in  the  East.    New  York  Danish  Type  $13-$2b  bulk  per  ton 
in  terminal  ma-^kets;  $7-$7.50  f.o.b.  Rochester.    New  York  and  Midwest- 
ern yellow  onions  closed  at  $2.35-$3  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consiuning 
centers;  $2.36-$2.40  f.o.b.  Rochester, 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  4  points  to  17.64^  per  lb.    March  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  7  points  to  17,86^,  and  on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  unchanged  at  17.80^.    On  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  March  futures  were  up  7  points,  closing  at  17.83(^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  at 
Minneapolis,  $1.55-$1.'59 .    No. 2  hard  winter  at  Kansas  City,  $1*40- 
$1.46.    No. 3  mixed  corn  at  Chicago  94i<^;  Minneapolis  86-88,^;  Kansas 
City  861-89^^.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  96(^-$l;  Minneapolis  89-9^; 
Kansas  City  88-91^.    No. 3  white  oats  at_Chicago  55-58^;  Minneapolis 
52i#-544(zJ;  Kansas]  City  54-56^. 

Closing  price  on  92  sco-^e  butter  at  New  York  was  44^ j_ 

Closing  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were: 
29-29j^!*.  Single  Daisies,  29^;  Young  Americas,  29  to  29^.  (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  !aformation.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  ON         President  Coolidge  holds  to  his  view  that  local  communities 
FLOOD  CONTROL    should  "bear  part  of  the  ex-oense  of  Mississippi  flood  control, 
despite  the  apT)roval  given  by  a  House  committee  to  a  bill  which 
would  require  the  Federal  Government  to  foot  the  bill*    In  addition 
to  standing  by  the  administration  program,  the  President  has  under  consideration 
the  advisability  of  appointing  a  special  body  to  determine  just  how  much  com- 
munities in  the  Mississippi  flood  region  can  contribute  toward  carrying  out 
flood  control  work  in  the  event  Congress  is  unable  to  obtain  this  information 
itself.    The  President,  it  was  learned  Feb,  17,  has  inquired  in  various  quarters 
regarding  the  possibility  of  Congress  finding  out  the  capacity  of  southern  com- 
munities to  contribute  to  the  Federal  funds.    (A. P.,  Feb*  18») 


Al/iERI CAN  A  press  dispatch  tor-day  from  Havana  says:  '^The  Pan-American 

RELATIONS        conference  will  wind  up  its  sixth  session  to-day  with  peace  and 

amity  written  on  its  minutes,  even  though  under  the  surface  there 
is  a  marked  demarcation  between  the  Latin-American  Republics  in 
their  alliance  of  friendship  with  the  United  States^ .Tliere  have  been  three 
outstanding  accomplishments  in  the  conference.    They  are  an  arrangement  for  ar- 
rangement for  arbitration,  which  will  be  worked  out  during  the  next  year  and 
which  promises  to  result  in  a  definite  machine  for  the  settlement  of  disputes; 
the  reorganization  of  the  Pan-American  Union  without  any  political  entanglements, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  codification  of  international  law,  at  least  so  far  as 
it  applies  to  the  American  continent.    The  matter  of  neutrality  was  the  only 
thing  in  the  law  code  which  was  concretely  submitted  to  the  conference  at  this 
session,  but  it  is  believed  that  from  this  start  the  codification  of  interna- 
tional law  may  be  worked  out  in  future  gatherings.    The  most  interesting  result 
of  the  conference,  however,  is  the  alignment  of  States.    The  United  States  has 
won  for  itself  strong  friends  during  the  meeting,  notably  Peru,  Chile  and  Brazil, 
who  have  sided  with  the  United  States  on  many  important  questions....'' 


PUIYRREDON  RESIG-  A  Buenos  Aires  dispatch  Feb.  18  states  that  the  Argentine' 
NATION  Grovernment  has  acce-pted  the  resignation  of  Honorio  Pueyrredon  as 

Ambassador  at  Washington  and  also  as  president  of  the  Argentine 
delegation  to  the  Pan-American  conference  at  Havana, 


SAPIRO  AS  ORGANIZER      The  New  York  Times  of  Feb.  19  reports:   "Carrying  on  his 
activities  to  introduce  cooperative  buying  and  marketing  into 
loosely  organized  Industrie s,  Aaron  Sapiro  on  Feb.  18  became  presi- 
dent of  a  new  organization  of  independent  motion  picture  theatre  owners  known 
as  the  Motion  picture  Exhibitors  Association  of  New  York...." 
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Ford  on  Power         Henr;^  Ford  is  the  subject  of  an  interview  by  F«L»Faurote  on 
of  Machinery    the    ti^pte    of  "Machinery  the  New  Mesiah"  in  The  Forum  for  March, 
.  In  this  Mr.  Ford  is  quoted  as  saying:  There  are  three  basic  in- 

dustries in  the  world;  growing  things^mteing  things,  and  carrying 
things*     Farming  is  the  first  important  industry*    At  the  present  time 
farming  needs  to  be  completely  revolutionized*    The  poor  farmer — owning 
a  few  acres,  a  house,  a  barn,  a  few  odd  buildings,  some  horses,  and  a 
few  cows,  pigs,  and  chickens,  and  farming  in  the  old  way — can  not  hope 
to  rise  very  high  in  the  economic  scale.    Even  with  the  automobile  aid 
radio,  life  on  the  farm  still  has  its  drudgery* tLarge  corporations, 
whose  sole  business  it  will  be  to  perform  the  operations  of  plowing, 
planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting,  will  supersede  the  individual 
farmer,  or  groups  of  farmers  will  combine  to  perform  their  work  in  a 
wholesale  manner.    This  is  the  proper  way  to  do  it  and  the  only  way  in 
which  economic  freedom  can  be  won*    Power  and  machinery  on  the  farm  will 
make  big  production  possible  and  ^olve  the  so-called  ^farmers'  problem*^ 
Under  these  new  conditions  the  pleasure  of  living  in  the  country  will 
return,  and  with  faster  and  faster  methods  of  transportation,  the  im- 
provement of  the  radio,  and  the  coming  of  television,  the  lon^eomeness 
of  farm  life  will  disappear  and  only  the  pleasurable  qualities  remain*  • 
Furthermore,  man  power  will  be  released  to  carry  on  the  two  other  great 
industries — manufacture  and  transportation — and  by  this  means  their 
cost  will  ultimately  be  reduced,  waste  eliminated,  prices  lowered,  with 
the  result  that  the  general  welfare  of  the  world  will  be  still  further 
extended.    Food  is  one  of  the  most  important  commodities  with  which  we 
have  to  deal.    I  am  becoming  more  convinced  every  day  that  we  should 
spend  more  time  in  the  study  of  food  and  how  to  eat  it»    Most  of  us  eat 
too  much.    We  •eat  the  wrong  kind  of  food  at  the  wrong  time  and  ultimate- 
ly suffer  for  it.    We  must  find  a  better  way  to  feed  ourselves  and  pro- 
vide our  bodies  with  what  they  need  for  replenishment  and  growth. 
Hitherto,  we  have  spent  more  time  in  studying  methods  of  repairing  ma- 
chinery and  of  renewing  mechanisms  than  we  have  in  studying  this  funda- 
mental problem  of  human  life, -Machinery  is  accomplishing  in  the  world 
what  man  has  failed  to  do  by  preaching,  propaganda,  or  the  written  word. 
The  airplane  and  radio  know  no  boundary.     They  pass  over  the  dotted  lines 
on  the  map  without  heed  or  hindrance.     They  are  binding  the  world  to- 
gether in  a  way  no  other  systems  can.     The  motion  picture  with  its 
universal  language,  the  airplane  mth  its  speed,  and  the  radio  with  its 
coming  international  program— these  will  soon  bring  the  whole  world  to 
a  complete  understanding.,.."  ; 

Illinois  President  Coolidge  was  called  on  in  a  resolution  adopted  Feb*  17 

Institute    by  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  to  sign  the  McNary-Haugen  bill 
and  Fai-m  for  agricultural  relief,  according  to  a  dispatch  from  Waukegan,  111. 
Legisla-  This  says,  further:   "That  the  Government  hold  aloof  from  any  further 
tion         increase  of  the  alread^^  too  large  area  of  Illinois  tillable  land  by 

refusing  to  participate  in  the  development  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
and  the  Boulder  Dam^  pro  j  ects  ,  was  another  demand.    They  also  urged  con>- 
pletion  of  the  inland  Waterways  System  and  adoption  of  a  national  flood 
control  policy* " 
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National  An  editorial  in  The  Ijew  York  Times  for  i"el  .  17  caysi  ''Se\eral 

Fare  e'0J5      weeka  have  parsed  since  the  Senate  f5omr.it  vce  cn  agriculture  and 

forestry  reported  favorably  the  McNary--Wcod.Tuff  bill  tc  provide  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  additional  fores ii  lands  in  Various  parts  of  the 
Union*     An  amendment  was  acce^oted  to  m.ake  $1,000,000  available  imme- 
diately of  ^hich  as  much  as  necessary  was  tc  be  used  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  last  stand  of  virgin  timber  in  ITew  Hampshire  near  the  Mad 
River  district,    Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  option  on  this 
tract  expires  on  April  1,  1928,   there  -'^ould  be  no  special  urgency  about 
this  measure.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  acted  upon  in  time  to 
insure  the  purchase  of  this  area,  which  adjoins  bhe  present  Ihite 
Mountain  National  Forest,  and  which  is  one  of  the  finest  forests  in 
New  England^ . . uThe  McNary-Woodruf i  bill  provides  that  a  fixed  sum  shall 
be  available  each  year  until  1933,   totaling  $40,000,000,  to  be  applied 
to  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  f crests,     ^The  policy  of  the  -. 
Federal  Bureau  of  Forestry  is  to  permit  grasing  and  lumbering  in  the 
forests  under  strict  regulation.    No  tree  maybe  cut  without  the  author- 
ization of  the  service. »This  is,  oi  course^  moving  in  the  direction  of 
the  European  system  of  regarding  trees  as  crops  which  are  to  be  harvest- 
ed much  like  others*     It  implies  the  gradual  transformation  of  the 
wilderness  into  a  well-skept  forest*    This  is  urgent  in  vie?\r  of  the 
march  of  civilization  and  the  enormous  consuming  capacity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  dem.£nd  the  major  share  of  the  world^s  woodj^ 

Russell  on  George  Russell,  author,  and  editor  of  The  Irish  Statesman,  now 

Irish       visiting  this  country,  said  in  an  address  at  Washixigton,  Feb»  16,  that 
Condi-      he  regarded  as  an  important  step  in  Ireland's  progress  the  organiza- 
tions       tion  of  the  Irish  agricultural  cooperatives  under  the  leadership  of  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett,  in  which  he  himself  took  a  considerable  part*  Next 
came  the  national  labor  movement,  which  attempted  to  combine  the  rural 
and  urban  masses  of  iDeor)le>    The  division  of  Ulster  from  the  Irish  Free 
Sliate,  Mr,  Russell  s^aid,  probc/Diy  is  a  good  thing  for  both  sections  for 
the  present*    If  the  northern  counties  had  been  included  in  the  South 
Ireland  State,  he  saild,,  it  would  bave  been  necesp.ary  for  the  latter  to 
submit  to  Various  compromises  to  secure  harmony,  which  would  have 
hindered  seriously  the  growth  of  a  purely  Irish  culture,  upon  which  the 
success  of  the  Free  State  a.epends.     '-There  is,"  he  said,  '=a  fundemental 
friendship  between  the  t?/o  sections  which  is  far  deeper  than  those  is- 
sues that  lead  to  discords He  con  bended  'ohat  the  Irish  Free  State  is 
showing  the  world  a  remarkable  example  of  hone  so  governnient  and  econom- 
ic revival V  due  to  the  fortunate  circumstance  that  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  revolution  happened  to  be  m.en  of  splendid  administrative  abili- 
ty.   This  is  a  condition,;  he  said,  which  rarely  has  been  met  with  in 
the  world^s  history,   (press,  J'ec.  17) 

Russian  E..     G-reenwall ,  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Express, 

Conditions    in. ..a  recent  dispatch  to  that  journal,   says;"....!  am  convinced  that 
the  world  revolutionary  m^ovement  has  been  droppedjnstead  of  G-reat 
Britain  and  the  Continental  countries  being,  riddled  with  Soviet  agita- 
tors trying  to  cause  strikes,  m§  shall  find  many  Soviet  spies*.. «I 
believe,  too^  that  the  next  great  Russian  sensation  will  be  the  break 
between  the  Red  International  and  the  Soviet  Crovernm-ent ,    This,  of 
course,  is  a  matter  of  time,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  possibility 
which  should  be  ruled  out  when  dealing  with  Russian  affairs.    After  all, 
six  months  ago  who  would  have  believed  that  Leon  Trctzky,  Karl  Radek, 
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and  the  others  would  be  sent  into  exile  by  Joseph  Stalin,  a  man  whom 
nobody  outside  Russia  even  knew?" 

Taylor  on  "It  may  be  contended  that  the  sound  policy  is  to  reduce  tariff 

Tariff      protection  on  many  industries  which  have  enjoyed  untold  prosperity  in 
recent  years,  but  as  a  matter  of  practical  politics  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  this  coming  to  pass,"    This  was  the  statement  of  Dr ♦Henry  C* 
Taylor  of  the  institute  for  research  in  land  economics  and  public 
utilities,  Northwestern  University,  in  an  address  at  Waukegan  Feb»16 
before  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute,    Doctor  Taylor  predicted  that 
the  protective  tariff  would  be  extended  to  farm  products*    Such  a  move, 
he  said,  "is  believed  to  insure  quicker  relief  for  agriculture  and  less 
disturbance  to  other  occupations  than  any  other  form  of  farm  aid. 
Agriculture  could  compete  successfully  with  other  industries  if  it  had 
the  advantage  of  prices  in  the  home  market  somewhat  above  the  general 
world  price  level,"  he  said*     "The  consumers  inside  of  the  tariff  wall 
will  have  to  pay  the  price  of  this  protection,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
other  protected  goods,  which  means  the  cost  of  living  will  be  increased 
in  the  same  way  that  protection  of  manufactures  has  increased  the  cost 
of  equipment  used  in  the  production  of  food."  (Chic*  Jour,  of  Com., 
Feb.  17 •) 

Wholesaling  Wholesaling,  as  a  business  function,  was  held  to  be  essential 

to  the  economic  development  of  the  country  by  representatives  of  forty 
important  distributing  groups  who  attended  the  opening  session  of  the 
National  Wholesale  Conference  at  Washington,  Feb.  14,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  domestic  distribution  department  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.     In  spite  of  sweeping  changes  in  the  field  of 
business,  the  development  of  hand-to-mouth  buying  and  the  rise  of  other 
agencies  of  distribution,  such  as  the  chain  store,  the  unanimous  con- 
clusion was  reflected  in  the  discussion  of  the  conference  that  whole- 
saling is  an  essential  function  of  busirs  ss  and  will  not  be  displaced 
by  other  methods  of  transferring  goods  from  producer  to  consumer. 
Sydney  Anderson,  president  of  the  National  Millers  Association,  chair- 
man of  the  joint  congressional  comm,ittee  which  first  took  up  the 
problem  of  distribution  in  the  United  States,  asserted  that  business 
was  in  the  grip  of  sweeping  changes  to  which  each  business  man  must 
adapt  himself  but  that  the  first  important  task  was  to  ascertain  their 
nature  and  their  effects  upon  trade  and  industry* 

Wool  Market  .        The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  Feb.  18  says;  ''The  wool 
market  is  still  rising.    Both  in  the  local  market  and  in  the  foreign 
markets  prices  are  against  the  buyer  by  par  to  5  per  cent  for  the 
week.     Fine  wools  in  this  market  offer  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
business,  medium  wools  being  well  nigh  exhausted.    About  110,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  are  estim?.ted  to  have  been  placed  under  contract  in  the 
range  States  of  the  West.    Prices  are  fully  maintained  throughout  the 
West.    Manufacturers  are  making  slight  advances  already  on  medium- 
wooled  goods,  initial  openings  of  which  were  made  about  three  week?  ago. 
Foreign  markets  this  week  are  rising.    G-ood  clearances-  are  reported 
in  all  primary  markets." 
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World  Radio  A  Milt^aukee,  Wis,,  di-spatch  ji'eb,  16  saysi   '♦Bfoadcafeting  stations 

in  lifty-'seven  coMntries  serve  90,000  jOOC  persons  with  radio  enter- 
tainment and  information,  3ond  P,  G-eddes  of  New  York,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Radio  Ivlanufacturers^  Association,  has  estimated  for 
the  National  IB'ederated  Radio  Trade  Association.    No  longer  is  radio  a 
mere  feature  of  the  electrical  industry,  he  said.     'It  is  a  great  indus- 
try, a  nev/  and  tronderful  agency  cf  h^oman  comm^ani  cation  and  of  human  en- 
lightenment.^ He  said  the  investment  in  this  country  alone  for  "broad- 
casting stations  is  more  than  $20,000,000,     Six  hundred  million  dollars 
was  his  estimate  of  the  total  amount  spent  in  1927  for  radio  products. 
The  industry,  he  said,  gave  emplo^.Tnent  to  300,000  persons." 


Sectioii  3  . 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products        For  week  ended  Feb,  18;     Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago:  Heavy 
weight  hogs,  $?*85-$S.25;  light  lights,  $7,25-$3.40;   slaughter  pigs, 
$6.55"$7.50. 

luaine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $2,4C-$2*65  p©r  100  pounds 
in  eastern  markets;  $1*9C--S2  f«o^c*  Pres^ue  Isle,     Florida  Bliss 
TriumTDhs  $2*50-$3  per  bushel  crate  in  leading  city  markets.    New  York 
Danish  cabbage  60-S5d  sacked  ^r  100  pounds  in  the  East;  $7-$8  bulk 
per  ton  f.o^b*  Rochester*     Texas  round  type  $2- $3  per  barrel  crate  in 
terminal  markets;  mostly  $l4lO  f.o.b.  Lower  Rio  G-rande  Valley  points* 
New  York  Baldwin  apples  $6.50-$7.50  per  barrel  in  the  East;  few  sales 
at  $7*25  f.o.b*  Rochester,    Missouri  and  Kansas  Ben  Davis  $7  in  Kansas 
City.     Onions,  midwestarn  sacked  yello^  varieties  $2,50-$2.S5  per  100 
pounds  in  city  mcirkets# 

Closing  price  of  92  score  butter  at  New  York  45(25. 

Closing  prices  of  No»l  fresh  Aiierican  cheese  at  New  York  were; 
Flats  29-29|^;  Single  Daisies  29^3;  Young  Anericas  29|(j. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  8  points,  closing  at  17„72^  per  lb,    March  future  contracts  on 
the  New  York  Cotuon  Exchange  advanced  11  points,  closing  at  17.97cf,  aid 
ca'i  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  uto  8  points,  closing  at 
17.88<^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:     No. 2  red  wheat  at  Chicago  $1.52;  Kansas 
City  $i.46--$1.50.     No. 2  hard  v/inter  at  Chicago  $l„34l;  Kansas  City 
$1.28-$1,30.    No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  94(?^;  Kansas  City  SSSS^f  ^    No. 3 
yellow  corn  Chicago  95-98^;;  Kansas  City  8?-89|r^.    No. 3  white  oats, 
Chicago  57f ;  Kansas  City  54-56vJ.     (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ. ) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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COOPERATIVE  Implied  approval  was  given  the  cooperative  marketing  laws  of 

MARKETING       42  States  by  the  Supreme  Court  yesterday  in  sustaining  the  Bingham 
SUSTAINED       act  of  Kentucky,  aimed  to  control  the  cooperative  marketing  of  tobac- 
co.    Assailed  by  the  Liberty  Warehouse  Co.  of  Maysville,  Ky. ,  as  an 
invalid  attempt  to  create  a  monopoly,  as  a  restraint  UDon  inter- 

state commerce  and  as  an  abridgment.,  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  those  engaged 
in  business,  the  court,  in  a  decision  by  Justice  McReynolds,  declared  that  the 
statute  which  penalized  the  warehouse  company  for  selling  tobacco  belonging  to  a 
member  of  the  Burley  Tobacco  Growers  Cooperative  Marketing  Association  impaired 
no  constitutional  rights  and  was  valid.     It  sustained  the  right  of  associations 
or  corporations  to  be  organized  with  membership  limited  to  agriculturists  under 
contracts  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  farm  products.     States,  it  asserted,  may 
relieve  such  organizations  from  the  operation  of  laws  relating  to  monopolies  and 
unlawful  combinations.     (A.  P. ,  Feb.  21) 


McFADDEIT  The  McFadden  bill,  under  which  State  banks  would  be  eligible 

BANK.  BILL        to  become  Government  depositories,  was  passed  ^resterday  by  the  House 
and  sent  to  the  Senate.    Under  the  present  law,  they  may  serve  as 
depositories  for  only  postal  savings  funds,  funds  from  an  insolvent 
national  bank  and  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  bonds  and  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness. (Press,  Feb.  21) 


PEACH  FREIGHT  A  reduction  in  rates  on  iDeaches  from  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 

and  South  Carolina  to  all  principal  consuming  markets  in  the  United 
States  was  ordered  Feb.  18  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
effective  April  28.    The  decrease,  it  was  estimated,  will  reduce  railroad  reven- 
ues on  the  peach  traffic  by  $500,000  annually.     To  guide  the  railroads,  the  com- 
mission held  that  the  peach  rates  from  Southern  producing  districts  should  be 
fixed  at  47  per  cent  of  the  corresponding  first-class  freight  rate  between  the 
point  of  origin  and  point  of  destination  on  movements  to  the  East  axi^  Northeast 
and  to  Southern  territory.    To  the  Northwest  the  rate  should  be  approximately 
50  per  cent  of  first  class.     (Press,  Feb.  19) 


LAI®-GRANT  college    a  total  of  142,779  resident  students  were  enrolled  during 
ENROLLMENT      1925-26  in  fifty- two  land-grant  colleges  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  information  made  iDublic  through  the  Bureau  of  Education 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.     These  figures  do  not  include 
enrollments  in  the  seventeen  colleges  conducted  exclusively  for  negroes. 


RUBBER  PLEA  A  London  dispatch  to-day  says  the  British  Government  has  re- 

REJECTED         fused  a  request  by  the  Rubber  Trade  Association  for  assurance  that 
the  Stevenson  restriction  scheme  would  be  continued  until  Oct.  31, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  Premier  Baldwin  in  the  House  of 
Commons  yesterday. 
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Section  2 

Acco-ujiting  Methods  of       An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  ^eb ,  15  says:  "As 
Cooperative  Creameries  expected,  the  s.dvance  crop  of  cooperative  creaiiery  reports 

"beers  witness  to  the  need  of  a  standardized  system  "by  which 
stockholders  may  he  given  an  a.cc-arate  T5icture  of  the  financial 
standing  of  their  factories,  and  hy  v/hich  comparisons  v^ith  other 
creameries  may  he  made.    There  is  such  a  lack  of  proper  account- 
ing methods  that  m,any  of  the  reports  are  found  to  he  almost 

worthless  as  sources  of  information   A  means  of  making 

comparisons  would  prove  very  valuable  to  cooperative  creameries 
or,  for  that  matter,  to  all  creameries  of  the  same  class,  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  such  comparisons  are  almost 
impossible  under  the  wide  range  of  accounting  methods  used  to- 
day.    Some  progress  has  been  made  in  bringing  about  a  standard- 
ized system,  but  there  is  a  long  road  yet  to  be  traveled  before 
uniformity  has  been  brought  about." 

Butter  Advertising  An  editorial  in  Dairy  Produce  for  Feb.  14  says:  "  'There 

is,  as  you  know,  a  vital  story  to.  be  told  about  butter.    It  is 
not  now  being  told.    Every  day  that  this  is  delayed  the  dairy 
industry  loses.    YvTaenever  a.  person  learns  the  real  food  value 
of  butter  it  helps  every  creameryman  regardless  of  where  he  is 
located. ^  The  foregoing  is  the  first  paragraph  in  a  letter  from 
Dr.  C  W.  Larson,  director  of  the  NationaJ  Dairy  Council.  In 
this  letter  he  calls  attention  to  the  lack  of  fronds  to  bring 
this  story  of  butter  out  in  the  big  way  it  could  be  brought  out, 
and  then  reminds  us  that  a  trem.endous  amo-ant  of  work  can  be  done 
and  much  progress  made  toward  getting  the  story  a-cross  if  we 

will  make  more  extensive  use  of  the  m.eans  we  have  at  hand  

One  way  he  mentions  of  telling  this  story  of  butter  to  millions 
of  persons  every  day  is  to  see  that  some  slogan  is  placed  on 

every  carton  of  butter  Doctor  Larson  will  soon  issue  a 

number  of  these  slogans,  and  he  sho'old  have  the  unanimous  co- 
operation of  all  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  butter  to  get 
the  message  of  butter  to  the  people  in  the  way  he  suggests..-...." 

Canadian  Honey  A  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 

^ay  quotes  the  recent  statement  of  Canada's  Trade  Commissioner 
.  at  London  to  the  effect  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  best  mar- 
ket for  Canadian  honey.     The  commissioner's  suggestion  that  this 
m.arket  be  fully  developed,  says  the  bulletin,  is  the  more  im- 
portant in  view  of  the  fa.ct  that  the  total  honey  imports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available 
amounted  to  64,100  hundredweight,  more  than  half  of  which  came 
from  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies. 

Cattle  Tariff  An  editorial  in  Chicago  Joui-nal  of  Commerce  for  Feb.  18 

says:     "The  United  States  has  a  farm  problem.    Argentina  also 
has  a  farm  problem.    Honorio  Pu.eyrredon  champions  the  cause  of  • 
the  farmers  of  his  co-ontry.    Doctor  Pu.eyrredon,  the  Arg-^ntine 
Mbassador  to  the  United  States,  was  selected  to  head  his  coun- 
try's delegation  at  the  Pan-A^ierican  Conference.    In  that  capac- 
ity he  has  insisted  that  the  proposed  Pan-American  Union  ?^ree- 
ment  shall  contain  a  clause  declaring  against  tariff  barriers 
between  the  nations  of  the  v/estern  hemisphere.    In  other  words, 
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he  v/ants  Argentine  cattle  admitted  to  the  United  States  at  a  low 
duty,  or  at  no  duty  at  all-    Doctor  Pueyrredon  knows  well  that  the 
United  States  v/ould  not  permit  her  tariff  rates  to  "be  beaten  down 
by  the  other  nations  at  the  Peji-i\nierican  Conference,  or  by  any  na- 
tion or  group  of  nations  anyxvhere.    But  as  Argentine  farmers  dis- 
like the  American  tariff,  Doctor  Pueyrredon  insists  upon  cham- 
pioning their  dislike.    When  his  government  orders  him  to  sign  the 
Pan-American  Union  agreement  disr)ite  the  absence  of  the  anti- 
tariff  clause,  he  resigns  as  delegate  to  the  conference, .  and  as 
ambassador  to  the  United  States.    The  American  tariff  as  a  whole 
is  of  chief  benefit  to  American  industry.     The  benefit  it  con- 
fers at  present  upon  agriculture  is  comparatively  small.  Agri- 
cult'ore,  which  is  resentful  of  the  nature  of  our  tariff  structure, 
should  be  pleased  to  know  that  at  least  some  parts  of  our  tariff 
are  of  benefit  to  certain  sections  of  American  agriculture.  The 
tariff  on  cattle  is  iinQuestionably  a  hel"p  to  American  cattle  grow- 
ers and  cattle  feeders.    That  is  proved  by  the  v/ay  the  Argentine 
cattle  growers  are  protesting  against  the  American  tariff." 

Cornell  Aid  for               An  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ,  dispatch  Peb.  19  says:  "Representatives 
Porto  Hican  Farmers  of  Cornell  University  have  been  invited  by  Porto  Hican  offi- 
cials to  make  a  survey  of  agricultural  conditions  on  the  island, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  problems  of  tropical  agriculture 
and  the  opportunity  for  intensive  scientific  research  in  that 
field.    On  invitation  of  G-overnor  H.  M.  Towner  of  Porto  Rico, 
President  Livingston  Farrand  of  Cornell,  accompanied  by  the  Dean 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Albert  R.  Mann,  and 
Doctor  Lewis  Knudson,  professor  of  plant  physiology,  vdll  sail  for 
San  Juan  on  March  1.    In  addition  to  G-overnor  Towner  and  Dr.  Car- 
los E.  Chardon,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  of  Porto 
Rico,  scientists  and  representatives  of  the  National  Research 
Council  have  conferred  with  Cornell  officials  regarding  the  work 
proposed  " 

Grouse  Situation  An  editorial  in  Field  &  Stream  for  March  says:    "As  long  as 

records  have  been  kept,  ruffed  grouse  have  suffered  a  periodic 

|l                           shortage  in  cycles  of  about  ten  years.    Shooting  has  had  absolute- 
ly nothing  to  do  with  these  shortages   The  birds  are  always 

just  as  scarce  in  sections  where  no  shooting  has  been  permitted  as 
in  open  covers.    Rabbits  die  off  every  nine  or  ten  years  throughout 
their  range.    It  has  been  the  belief  of  many  that  when  the  rabbits 
disappear,  vermin  turn  to  the  grouse  in  their  fight  against  star- 
vation  Several  years  ago,  a  committee  was  formed  at  the  Na- 
tional Game  Conference  of  the  American  Game  Protective  Association 
to  study  the  subject.    The  reports  of  this  committee  are  very  in- 
teresting.   With  the  able  assistance  of  scientific  men,  it  has  been 
established  that  the  ruffed  grouse  suffers  not  from  one  disease, 
but  from  several.    No  core  or  preventive  has  beoji  discovered,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  msai  will  ever  be  able  to  help  the  birds  fight  the 
scourge.    At  the  present  time  the  country  is  in  the  throes  of  a 
grou-se  shortage.    The  birds  are  just  as  scaxce  on  private  lands 
where  no  shooting  is  permitted  as  they  are  in  covers  which  have 
been  heavily  shot.  In  sections  of  Canada. .when  a  grouse  short- 
age was  noticed,  certain  provinces  closed  the  season  against  shoot- 
ing.   Some  of  our  States  have  taken  the  same  action.    It  is  the  be- 
lief of  Field  and  Stream  that  a  one-year  closed  season  should  be 
placed  on  grouse  in  every  section  where  the  evidence  shows  that 
the  birds  are  at  low  ebb...." 
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&rain-Storing  .        An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Mosco'^  Feb.  19  says: 
in  Russia      '^Alexander  Petrovitch  Smirnoff,  Commissar  for  A;Scricul ture  in  the 

Council  of  the  People's  Commissars,  has  resigned,  failure  to  manage 
the  grain- storing  campaign  being  given  in  authoritative  circles  as  a 
partial  reason  for  his  retirement.     G-rain  r)roducts  stored  to  January, 
1928,  scarcely  amounted  to  5,000,000  tons,  com-oared  with  the  more  than 
7,000,000  tons  stored  at  the  same  time  in  the  previous  year,  although 
the  harvest  of  1927  exceeded  that  of  1926.     The  newly  ax)-oointed  com- 
missary, Nicholas  Kubiak,  is  ex-oected  to  take  energetic  measures  to 
improve  the  existing  grain- storing  system  and  also  to  adoTot  a  more 
serious  attitude  toward  the  peasantry  who  prove  unwilling  to  deliver 
grain  at  fixed  3-overnment  prices." 


Louisiana  Louisiana  has  announced  its  intention  of  competing  with  Florida 

Oranges         and  California  in  the  orange  market,  according  to  the  press  of  Feb. 19. 

New  HamiD shire  An  editorial  in  Few  England  Homestead  for  Feb.  11  says:  "We 

Extension      call  your  attention  to  the^  report  in  this  issue  of  Director  J.  C. 
Service         Kendall,  in  which  he  tells/ the  work  of  the  New  Hampshire  extension 
service  for  the  past  year.     Director  Kendall  says  nothing,  however, 
of  the  hard  work  on  the  loart  of  the  extension  force  that  made  these 
results  possible.     That  must  be  read  between  the  lines.  Extension 
workers  know  not  the  meaning  of  a  labor  union  or  the  eight  hour  day. 
Farming  is  not  run  on  that  basis.    Ever  since  its  inception  in  1914 
the  extension  service  has  steadily  grown  all  over  the  country,  for 
it  is  filling  a  need  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  college,  the 
experiment  station,  and  the  farmer,  translating  the  results  of 
scientific  research  into  methods  of  practical  aT)plication  on  the 
farm.     It  works  with  the  farmers  through  their  own  leaders,  a  fact 
that  is  conducive  to  a  greater  acceptance  of  new  methods  as  they  are 
advocated.    Particularly  interesting  in  Director  Kendall's  report  is 
that  part  which  tells  of  the  work  started  with  young  farmers — boys 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  21  years.    Many  of  these  boys,  he  states, 
are  not  in  school,  and  are  at  the  critical  age  when  they  must  decide 

whether  or  not  they  are  to  stay  on  the  farm   Director  Kendall's 

report  leaves  a  mighty  optimistic  impression  of  the  future  of  agri- 
culture in  New  Hampshire," 

The  Departmental  Comn:ittee  appointed  by  the  (rovernment  of 
Northern  Ireland  in  April,  1927,  to  inquire  into  (a)  the  cost  of 
transit  of  farm  produce;  (b)  the  causes  of  the  difference  in  prices 
obtained  by  producers  and  the  t>rices  charged  to  consumers;  and  (c) 
the  methods  of  marketing  agricultural  produce  generally,  has  now 
issued  its  report,  according  to  the  Jo-ornal  of  the  (British)  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  for  February.     The  report  states  that  the  cost  of 
transit  of  farm  produce  to  the  British  markets  is  so  high  that  there 
is  a  grave  danger  of  a  serious  diminution  in  the  export  of  Northern 
Ireland  agricultural  produce;  examples  are  given  which  show  that  it 
is  cheaper  to  convey  produce  to  England  from  the  United  States  and 
G-ermany  than  from  Northern  Ireland.     The  committee,  therefore,  re- 
comi'nends  that  commercial  carriers  should  revise  existing  rates  "in 
the  most  complete  and  sympathetic  manner"  with  a  view  to  aiding  the 
agricultural  industry.    7?hilst  the  difference  between  the  prices 
realized  by  the  producer  and  those  paid  by  the  consumer  is  dependent 
on  many  factors,  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  largely 
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determined  by  marketing  methods.     The  existing  system  of  marketing  is 
condemned;  the  distributive  chain  is  too  long.     In  the  committee's 
view,   the  discrepancy  in  price  is  caused,  not  by  the  immoderate  pro- 
fits of  the  individual,  but  by  the  small  profits  of  the  many;  the 
present  system  represents  the  maximum  competition  amongst  producers 
coupled  v.ith  the  maximum  of  altei-native  markets  for  buyers,  and  un- 
necessarily depresses  prices.     By  the  ?:ay  of  improvement,  the  com- 
mittee strongly  recommends  cooperation  of  producers  and  the  grading 
and  standardization  of  suorlies. 

Section  3 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Feb.  20:    Grain  prices  quoted  Feb.  20:  No.  1  dark  northern 

spring  Minneapolis  $1.56  to  $1,62  5/8,    Ho.  2  red  winter  Chicago 
$i.56;  Kansas  City  $1,48  to  $1.52.     No,  2  haM  winter  Kansas  City 
$1.41  1/2  to  $1.47.    No.  2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.36  1/4  to  $1.36  l/2; 
Kansas  City  $1.29  1/2  to  $1,31  1/2;  No.  3  mixed  corn  Chicago 
Minneapolis  86  1/2  to  88  1/2(2^;  Kansas  City  86  to  89<^;  No.  5  yellow 
corn  Chicago  96  to  99^^;  Minneapolis  90  l/2  to  92  \l2d\  Kansas  City 
87  1/2  to  90  l/2(^;  No.  3  white  oats  Chicago  55  to  58^;  Minneapolis 
52  5/8  to  54  5/8(2^;  Kansas  City  54  to  56^^. 

Livestock  prices  quoted  Chicago  Feb.  20;  Steers,  good  and 
choice  $13.50  to  $16.75;  cows,  good  and  choice  $8,50  to  $11.50; 
heifers,  good  and  choice  $11.75  to  $13.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice 
$14.50  to  $16.50;  light  hogs,  m.edi\3m  to  choice  $7.50  to  $8.55;  lambs, 
good  and  choice  $15.00  to  $16.50. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.40-$2.65  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  markets,     Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  $1.65- 
$1.80  carlot  sales  in  Chicago*     Florida  Bliss  Triumphs  $2.75  -$3  per 
bushel  crate  in  Chicago,     New  York  and  mi dwe stern  sacked  yellow 
onions  sold  at  $2.25-$2.90  per  100  pounds  in  consuming__^^en,ters ; 
$2.35-$2.40  f.o.b.     Florida  pointed  type  cabbage  $1.25/per  Ij-bushel 
hamper  in  eastern  cities.     Texas  round  type  $2.25-$5  per  barrel  crate 
in  terminal  markets.    Eastern  York  Imperial  apples  and  New  York  Bald- 
wins sold  at  $7.50-$8  per  barrel  in  New  York  City,    Michigan  Baldwins 
$8-$8.50  per  barrel  in  Chicago. 

March  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  to-day 
advanced  12  points  to  18.09^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  advanced  8  points  to  17.96^.     On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
March  futures  advanced  10  points  to  18.08(f.     The  average  price  of 
Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  advanced  14  points  to 
17.86^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  last  year  the  price  stood  at  13.42^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  45  cent^;  91  score,  44|  cents;  90  score,  44  cents.  Whole- 
sale prices  of  No.  1  American  cheese  at  New  York  were:     Flats,  23|- 
to  24  cents.     Held  Cheese  Prices.     Flats,  29  to  29|-  cents;  Single 
Daisies,  29  cents;  Young  Americas,  29^  cents,  (prepared  by  Bu.  of 
Agr.  Scon.) 
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DAIRY  CONGRESS  The  Senate  Feb*  21  passed  a  resolution , already  passed  by 

DELEGATES        the  House,  authorizing  President  Coolidge  to  accept  the ' invi tation 
of  the  British  Government  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  eighth  inter- 
national dairy  congress,  to  be  held  in  England  next  Juno  and  July. 
(Press,  Feb.  22,) 


SUGAR  CONSUMPTION       Twelve  times  as  much  sugar  is  consumed  by  the  average  jUner- 
ican  of  to-day  as  was  used  by  his  ancestors  a  century  ago.    A  survey 
of  the  sugar  industry  recently  completed  by  the  United  States  Beet 
Sugar  Association  disclosed  that  the  average  per  capita  sugar  consumption  in  1927 
was  107  pounds,  while  in  1828 rdt  amounted  to  only  8.8  pounds.    The  association 
predicted  that  if  the  consumption  of  this  commodity  should  continue  to  increase 
at  the  same  rate  by  1935  the  average  consumption  will  be  125  pounds  per  cap- 

ita. (A.P.,  Feb.  23.) 


DibiKii3UiIUN  Revolutionary  changes  in  the  field  of  distribution  were  held 

accountable  for  most  of  the  difficulties  with  which  business  in  the 
United  States  is  now  confronted  by  Alvin  E.  Dodd,  manager  of  the 
department  of  domestic  distribution  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  in  an  address  before  the  Ohio  Petroleum  Marketers*  Association,  at 
Columbus,  Feb.  22.     '^Production  has  grown  so  rapidly,"  he  said,   ''that  it  is 
flooding  the  old  channels  by  which  goods  found  their  way  from  producer  to  consum- 
er resulting  in  the  most  relentless  and  in  many  cases  the  most  destructive  compe- 
tition business  has  ever  known.    While  the  costs  of  manufacturing  have  been  re- 
duced, the  costs  of  distributing  products  threatens  to  offset  these  economies. 
Business  is  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  spending  too  much  in  selling  what  it 
has  made . . . . The re  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  distribution  followed  the 
direct  route — manufacturer  to  wholesaler,  T/holesaler  to  retailer,  retailer  to 
consumer.    Almost  any  kind  of  competition  was  more  or  less  conventional ...  Compe- 
tition was  between  dealers  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  business  and  laws  were 
passed  to  prevent  the  formation  of  'trusts.*     We  have  outgrown  all  this  or  most 
of  it  and  to-day  we  have  the  super-association  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  benefit 
through  studies  of  economies  and  better  merchandising  practices...." 


BANANA  WiiR  IN  A  Kingston,  Jamaica,  dispatch  Feb.  20  says:  "a  banana  war 

JAMAICA  appears  imminent  between  Jamaica  producers.    A  new  combination  of 

banana  growers  has  closed  a  contract  with  Joseph  di  Giorgio  to 
handle  5,000,000  stems  of  bananas  annually.  The  Government  has  de- 
cided to  introduce  a  law  prohibiting  banana  growers  to  f;ell  to  any  but  the  Dio 
Giorgio  concern.  Breach  of  the  agreement  would  be  followed  by  imprisonment.  The 
measure  comes  up  in  legislative  council  next  Tuesday.  Meanwhile,  Victor  Cutter, 
president  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  is  at  Kingston  formulating  plans  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  operations  of  his  company." 
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Section  2 

Bohn  on  Dr«  Frank  Bohn  takes  the  affirmative  stand  in  a  debate  upon 

Superpower    the  question:   ''Should  G-overnment  Ignore  Superpower?"  in  The  Forum 
for  March*    He  says:  "Several  proposals  are  before  the  Nation  ait  the 
present  time  the  purposes  of  which  are  to  bring  the  Federal  Government 
or  the  governments  of  the  States  into  the  field  of  industry  as  producers 
of  electrical  power.    This  writer  is  opposed  to  the  entrance  of  either 
the  Federal  (jovernment  or  the  States  into  this  or  any  other  field  of 
industrial  production,  and  he  bases  his  argment  upon  the  belief  that 
this  is  not  the  proper  function  of  American  Government  since,  by  its  very 
iiature,  our  Govei'nment  is  eminently  disqualified  for  suCh  an  undertaking* 
♦  .-The  folk  who  can  tell  us  where  (Bo  develop,  when  to  develop,  and  how 
rapidly  to  develop  are  not  the  politicians  but  the  enginaers* . .  .If  our 
thinking  is  to  be  successful  and  valuable,  it  must  derive  from  a  know- 
ledge, first  of  all,  of  the  engineering  fundamentals  in  the  field.  The 
first  fundamental  of  hydroelectric  development  is  this;  Except  in  the 
rare  case  of  the  regulation  of  stream  flow  by  natural  storage,  an  entire 
river  system,  and  not  the  individual  plant,  is  the  unit  of  production* 
As  an  illustration  of  this  principle  we  can  cite  no  better  example  than 
that  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River,    In  building  Wilson  Dam 
No. 2,  the  Federal  Government  expended  over  forty- two  million  dollars. 
But  the  present  Muscle  Shoals  plant  is  not  now  worth  half  the  cost  of  its 
construction.    Many  water  power  projects  developed  twenty  years  ago,  or 
even  ten  years  ago,  would  not  be  rebuilt  to-day  if  they  were  washed  out 
by  a  flood.    They  can  not  compete  with  the  low  cost  of  steam  production. 
The  Muscle  Shoals  plant  can  be  made  a  valuable  property  only  by  the 
erection  of  enormous  storage  dams  in  the  upper  valley.... To  conceive  of 
the  Vast  Tennessee  power  development  as  it  ought  to  be  executed,  we  must 
visualize  ultimate  control  of  the  entire  system  by  a  single  mind  in  the 
power  control  room  of  the  existing  structure  at  Muscle  Shoals ... .There 
is  just  one  sensible  thing  to  do  with  the  present  power  plant  at  Muscle 
Shoals*    We  should  lease  it  under  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Water  Power 
Act,  for  fifty  years,  to  some  superpower  system  capable  of  developing 
the  river  system  as  a  whole.    Under  proper  regulation,  the  oonsuming 
public  in  the  whole  region  will  thus  receive  its  full  benefit  in  reduced 
rates  for  current All  production  and  u^e  of  current,  from  all  sources 
in  a  given  unitary  area,  should  be  linked  up,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
into  a  single  superpower  system.    These  primary  structures  should  be 
progressively  developed.     Indeed,  they  are  already  being  progressively  ." 
develop  d  into  vast  regional  structures.    Ultimately  our  superpower 
sywtem  should  be  made  to  include  all  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This 
maybe  politically  im.possible,  but  it  is  not  impossible  to  develop, 
ultimately,  a  single  system  for  our  own  country...," 

Commerce  A  marked  expansion  of  the  Commerce  Department  trade  promotion 

Depart-    service  has  been  made  possible  by  new  congressional  appropriations,  Dr. 
ment  eaad  Julius  Klein,  chief  of  the  Bpreau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  de- 
Trade       dared  yesterday  in  announcing  that  six  new  regional  offices  would  be 
Promo-      established  in  the  United  States  and  eight  in  trade  centers  abroad.  The 
tion        money,  made  available  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  also  will  enable  the 

bureau  to  complete  three  special  market  surveys  covering  21  States,  New 
foreign  ©.ffices  will  be  located  in  Budapest,  Hungary;  Oslo,  Norway; 
Winnipeg,  Canada;  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala;  La  Paz,  Bolivia;  Tientsin, 
China;  Accra,  West  Africa,  and  Algieres.    The  ne^^  domestic  offices  will 
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be  established  at  Denver,  Indianapolis,  Birmingham,  Pittsburgh, 
Milwaukee,  and  some  city  yet  to  be  selected  in  North  Carolina.  The 
marketing  surveys  contemplated  will  cover  the  Gulf  States,   the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  central  Atlantic  territory.    Purchasing  i^ower,  wholesale 
territories,  and  distributing  mechanism  within  each  group  will  be  set 
down  in  the  studies.     AH  new  offices  and  undertakings  will  get  into 
operation  July  1*  (press,  Feb,  21,) 

Commercial  Corfmercial  air  lines  in  France,  as  in  most  countries,  get 

Air  Lines    financial  help  from  the  Government,    According  to  figures  of  the 
in  France    aviation  budget,  transmitted  to  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  Yoik 
"by  its  French  information  service,   there  are  at  present  four  companies 
receiving  help  from  the  State*     In  1928  these  companies  will  get  rough- 
ly one  billion  francs,     During  the  six  first  months  of  1927  the  number 
of  kilometers  covered  by  them  was  2,732,361;  passenger  carried  7,799; 
kilos  of  goods  carriied  543,183  and  kilos  of  mail  transported  208, 265* 
The  number  of  flights  actually  made  compared  to  the  number  of  flights 
scheduled  in  the  time  £able  was  94»1^*    The  record  was  held  by  the 
Marseilles  -  Perpignan    line  and  was  98,7fo,    The  distance  record  was 
made  on  the  Toulouse- Casablanca  line  by  680,740  kilometers*    That  for 
passengers  was  registered  on  the  Paris-Constantinople  line;  1,514.  The 
Toulouse-Casablanca  line  transported  162,531  kilos  of  mail  and  the 
Paris-London  line  151»961  kilos  of  goods*    On  that  line  1,481  passeng- 
ers travel'a^d,  650  kilos  of  mail  were  transported,  233,128  kilometers 
were  covered  and  Sbfo  of  the  flights  were  accomplished. 

Farmers'  Dr»  B«K»Hibbard,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  the  author 

Taxes        of  an  article  entitled  "Shall  Property  or  Income  be  the  Basis  of  Taxa- 
tion?'^ in  Successful  Farming  for  February,    The  author  says  in  part: 
•^ith  respect  to  the  general  property  tax,  the  farmer  stands  in  a 
unique  position*    He  pays  on  real  estate  to  the  full  and  just  as  com- 
pletely on  his  pe  rsonal  property*    The  farmers^  personal  property  is 
visible,  and  the  assessor  knows  its  value .     Nor  is  this  all.    Farm  real 
estate  is  valued  at  a  higher  rate  in  proportion  to  its  earning  power 
than  is  urban  real  estate.    Perhaps  no  one  more  than  the  farmer  is  to 
blame  for  this,  aid  in  a  purely  rural  community  it  mak:es  no  trouble,  bi± 
in  a  community  partly  rural  and  partly  urban — as  most  counties  are — it 
makes  a  big  difference.     The  farmer  under  these  circumstances  pays  al- 
together too  much.    Farm  land  has  been  on  the  up  grade  in  value  for  a 
long  time.    At  least  for  a  long  time  loreceding  1920,     This  means  that 
there  has  been  a  speculative  element  in  the  market  of  farms*     On  these 
Values  the  farmer  has  paid  a  tax,  and  while  values  continued  to  rise  he 
was  able  to  pay  the  taxes  assessed.    With  the  decline  of  prices  subse- 
quent to  1920  the  tax-paying  difficulties  of  the  farmer  came  out  into 
the  open  and,  although  they  are  as  visible  as  a  mountain,  nothing  has 
been  done  to  set  matters  right.     They  are  like  the  mountain  in  other 
respects  than  visibility.     The  farmer  neighborhoods  are  saddled  with 
responsibility  in  the  matter  of  schools  and  roads,  not  to  mention  minor 
undertakings,^ 

Pan-American         An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  Feb,  21  says:   '^The  meet- 
Relations    ing  of  the  Pan-American  States  has  adjourned  in  an  atmosphere  of 

general  though  not  universal  good-will*     It  is  no  paradox  to  say  that 
the  lack  of  complete  unanimity  is  one  of  its  achievements.     It  testifies 
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to  the  frankness  with  which  the  intervention  issue  was  debated* .The 
factual  results  at  Havana  are  three:  reorganization  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  a  beginning  in  codification  of  international  law  and  the  first 
step  toward  the  establishment  of  compulsory  arbitration,  which  is  to  be 
further  considered  in  conference  at  Washington  next  year.     In  this  last 
enterprise  lies  the  opportunity  for  a  sober  and  fruitful  approach  to 
the  intervention  problem  such  as  the  Argentina-Salvador  formula  at 
Havana  did  not  supply,,.." 

Prosperity  a,C»  Selden,  writing  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for  Feb»  11, 

Factors    Bays;  "It  has  always,  until  very  recently,  been  considered  a  sort  of 

axiom  of  industry  that  the  employer  would — -philanthropy  apart — endeavor 
to  hire  at  the  lowest  wages  which  would  command  and  retain  the  services 
of  the  kind  of  men  he  required.    Low  wages,  it  has  been  assumed,  would, 
other  things  being  equal,  result  in  higher  profits  to  him  because  of 
reduced  expenses*    Since  the  war,  however,  a  new  theory  has  been  more 
and  more  often  advanced,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  If 
wages  are  reduced,  the  purchasing  power  of  wage-earners  is  reduced  with 
them.    Therefore,  considering  the  industry  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
lower  Wages  mean  smaller  sales,  higher  wages  mean  larger  sales.  In 
order  to  find  a  market  for  their  products,  industrial  managers  must 
maintain  a  wagescale  which  will  permit  wage-earners  in  general  to  buy 
those  products, *There  remains  to  be  considered  the  question  whether 
this  kind  of  prosperity  can  be  permanent.    During  the  last  half  of 
1927  some  falling  off  in  the  activity  of  trade  was  noticeable*    It  is 
true  that  this  was  not  serious.    The  statistical  department  of  the 
New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  figures  that  the  whole  volune  of  produc- 
tion and  trade  in  1927  increased  2|^  over  1926,  as  against  an  average 
gain  during  the  preceding  seven  years  of  about  4^  a  year.    Total  car 
loadings  of  the  railroads  in  1927  were  3^-.  less  than  in  1926,  1^  more 
than  in  1925,         more  than  in  1924,    In  several  lines  of  business  over- 
production, or  underconsiimption,  as  you  choose,  has  been  evident. 
Again*,  during  this  three- year  period  there  has  been  some  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  goods  sold  on  the  installment  plan,  and  a  rather 
notable  increase  in  the  purchase  of  homes  on  that  plan.     It  may  reason-- 
ably  be  argued  that  this  constitutes  an  anticipation  of  normal  demand, 
a  sort  of  hot-house  forcing  of  consunption,  and  that  installment  buying 
can  not  indefinitely  continue  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  in  recent 
years, .Remembering  the  panics  and  depressions  of  the  past,  he  asks, 
Can  this  go  on?    Or  are  we  riding  for  a  fall?    In  general,  the  answer 
is  that  it  can  go  on,  not  without  some  moderate  reactions  and  irregular- 
ity from  time  to  time,  but  without  serious  depressions, .There  is  just 
one  thing  which  could  seriously  check  American  prosperity;  An  inter- 
ruption or  slowing  down  in  that  exchange  of  dollar-values  of  goods  which 
has  now  become  so  smooth  and  rapid.    For  prosperity,  the  dollars  must 
keep  moving.    Each  one  of  us  is  making  things  for  others  and  the  others 
are  making  things  for  us.     So  long  as  we  keep  on  mal^ng  these  things, 
transporting  them  to  each  other,  and  swapping  them  steadily,  promptly 
and  without  stopping  to  argue,  we  all  get  what  we  all  make— we  are 
prosperous, ..." 

Wholesaling  ..The  groundwork  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  problems  of 

Problems  wholesaling  was  laid  at  the  two  days»  session  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Conference  held  at  Washington  Febraary  14  and  15  under  the  auspices  of 
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the  (jhamber  of  Coimiierce  of  the  United  States,    The  task  of  making  the 
survey  was  assigned  to  four  committees  which  will  report  to  a  second 
session  of  the  conference  to  be  held  later  in  the  year* 


Section  3 
IvlARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products       Feb,  21,    Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago:     Slaughter  steers, 
$13*25-$16,50;  cows,  good  and  choice,  $8,50-$ll,50;  heifers,  $11,75- 
$13*50;  vealersj  $13-$16.5C;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  $10,75-$12»25; 
heavy  weight  hogs,  $7*75-$8.25;  slaughter  pigs,  $6.75-$7.50, 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $2*45-$2*65  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $2*05  f*o,b*  Presque  Isle,    7/isconsin  sacked 
Round  Whites,  $1,70-$1.90  carlot  sales  in  Chicago »    New  York  Baldwin 
apples  $7-$8  per  barrel  in  the  East;  2  cars  $7.25  f.o»b»  Rochester* 
Eastern  Yorks  $6,75-$8«    New  York  Rhode  Island  Greenings  $10  in  New  York 
City,    Michigan  Jonathans  $9-$ll  in  Chicago,    New  York  and  Midwestern 
yellow  onions  closed  at  $2,3C-$3  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  cen- 
ters; $2*40  f.o,b*  Rochester*    Florida  Pointed  type  cabbage  $1,25-$1,75 
per  ll  bushel  hamper  in  terminal  markets*    New  York  Danish  type  50^- 
85^  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  a  few  cities* 

Grain  prices  quoted;     No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  at 
Minneapolis  $l*59i-$1.65|.    No*2  hard  winter  at  Chicago  $1.37;  Kansas 
City  $1.30-$1.32.    No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  95|^f;  Minneapolis  88|^-9C|^; 
Kansas  City  86-|^-89|(2^ .    No*3  yellow  corn  97-99^;  Minneapolis  92|(;^-94|.# ; 
Kansas  City  88^^91^,    No, 3  white  oats,  Chicago  55|^-57|,^;  Minneapolis 
53  1/8^-55  l/8(^;  Kansas  City  54^^-56^, 

Closing  price  of  92  score  butter  at  New  York  was  45^ • 

Closing  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  dieese  at  New  York  were; 
Flats  23|^-24^*  'Held  Cheese  Prices*  Flats  29-29l(^;  single  Daisies  29<^; 
Young  Americas  29^;^* 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  8  points,  closing  at  17.78^  per  lb»      March  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  7  points,  closing  at  18, 02^* 
(Holiday  in  New  Orleans.-,        (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr»  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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JOMIS  FLOOD  BILL  Chairman  Jones,  of  the  Senate  commerce  committee,  has  pre-- 

pared  a  new  flood  control  "bill*    His  proposal,  as  laid  before 
President  Coolidge  yesterday,   incorporates  the  main  features  of  the 

Jadwin  plan,  but  compromises  on  the  highly  controversial  point  of  payment  of  part 

of  the  cost  '."by  Mississippi  Valley  States.  (Press,  Feb»  24.) 


GRAIN  RATES  A  Chicago  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  the  Interstate  Com- 

merce Commission  began  an  investigation  yesterday  of  the  export 
grain  transportation  rates  to  determine  if  farm  relief  can  be  af- 
forded by  a  readjustment  of  those  tariffs.     The  export  hearing  follows  the  comple- 
tion of  an  investigation  of  domestic  traffic  rates,  both  being  authorized  by  Con-  . 
gress.    "While  Pacific  as  well  as  Atlantic  and  Gulf  interests  may  present  their 
cases  at  Chicago,  the  commission  later  will  hold  a  hearing  at  Seattle  for  the  west-^ 
ern^  carriers,  ports  and  shippers.     Three  cities,  Chicago,  Buffalo  and  Boston, 
advised  the  commission  that  they  will  urge  a  reduction  of  export  rates  below  those 
on  domestic  grain  movement. 


COTTON  CUT  PARLEY  A  Jackson,  Miss.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Feb.  23  says: 

"Methods  other  than  legislative  will  be  used  to  curtail  cotton 
acreage  this  year,   it  was  decided  by  the  Governor's  conference  of 
delegates  from  fourteen  States  at  Jackson,  which  was  called  to  consider  means  of 
controlling  the  production  of  cotton.     Favoring  a  reduction  of  at  least  10  per 
cent  for  1928  as  compared  with  1927,   the  ways  and  means  committee  of  fifteen 
members,  whose  membership  was  picked  by  allowing  one  delegate  to  every  million 
bales  raised  in  each  State,  recommended  briefly  the  following;     Congress  be  im- 
portuned to  prohibit  cotton  price  forecasts;  extermination  of  the  pink  boll  worm; 
creation  of  a  tariff  in  foreign  cotton,   foreign  oils  and  Jute;  the  resolution 
committee  to  be  made  permanent  and  the  chairman  authorized  to  appoint  seven  addi- 
tional members  to  formulate  plans  for  progress  in  the  control  of  cotton  acreage. 
It  was  recommended  that  the  Governor  of  each  Statd  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  .appeal  to 
the  people  to  heed  the  plea  for  an  acreage  reduction  this  year  and  county  judges, 
county  agents,   the  press,  bankers  and  other  agencies  were  suggested  as  the  mediums 
of  this  appeal*    Most  interesting  was  the  recommendation  that  inasmuch  as  25  per 
cent  of  the  cotton  of  the  South  is  harvested  by  children  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fifteen,   that  longer  school  terms  and  compulsory  attendance  be  urgently 
recommended  in  the  cotton  growing  States.*.." 


I^ADIO  LEGISLATION  The  press  to-day  reports  that  after  attaching  three  amend- 

ments, the  House  merchant  marine  committee  yesterday  approved  the 
Watson  bill  extending  the  life  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission 
which  recently  passed  the  Senate.     The  bill  would  extend  the  commission's  exist- 
ence until  March,   1929,     The  committee  also  inserted  an  amendment-to  have  an 
equal  allocation  of  broadcasting  and  power  privileges  based  on  population  and 
area. 
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Credit  Relations      Commerce  and  Finance  for  Feb.  22,  "byway  of  introduction  to  an 
article  on  "The  Evolution  of  The  Commercial  Agency,"  by  C.W.  Steffler, 
says;  "Credit,  almost  as  old  an  institution  as  capital,  has  been  recog- 
nized since  the  dawn  of  civilization  as  a  vital  factor  in  the  conduct  of 
business.    Yet,  remarkably  enough,  it  was  not  in  the  countries  of  the 
Old  ^Vorld  with  their  highly  developed  civilization,  but  in  the  New  that 
the  first  organizations  for  the  protection  of  credit  were  conceived  and 
established.     Some  wTiters,  endeavoring  to  emphasize  the  use  of  commer- 
cial credit,  have  divided  the  economiic  development  of  modern  nations 
into;  (1)  the  barter  stage;  (2)  the  m^oney  stage,  and  (3)  the  credit 
stage.    Very  recent  years  have  witnessed  an  amazing  expansion  of  credit 
relations;   their  uses  are  being  constantly  extended,  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  a  let-up-     To-day  more  than  half  of  the  retail  business  and  more 
than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  business  of  the  United  States  is 
carried  on  through  the  medi-'om  of  credit  instruments.     In  the  romiantic 
story  of  the  rise  of  credit,   the  general  mercantile  agency  has  played 
an  important  and  indispensable  part.     Inseparably  associated  with  the 
evolution  are  tx^/o  namies,  Bradstreet's  and  Lun's,  which  have  become  house- 
hold words  throughout  the  civilized  r/orld  as  a  result  of  their  long  and 
honorable  records  in  this  field  of  service," 

Electricity  An  editorial  in  New  England  Homiestead  for  Feb.  18  says:  ^^QiA/en  D. 

in  Rural      Young,   of  German  reparations  fame,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  director? 

'Sections      of  the  General  Electric  Com.pany,  visions  a  time  when  all  State  highways 
will  be  illuminated  by  electricity,  and  when  that  power  will  be  more 
generally  used  on  f arms ... .Before  all  this  can  be  done,  however,  there 
is  much  to  accomplish.    Power  comipanies  must  survey  the  situation,  and 
manufacturers  of  farm  equipm.ent  and  electrical  equipment  must  coordinate 
to  reduce  costs.    Mr.  Young  said  that   'the  practical  solution  of  most  of 
the  problems  involved  in  rendering  rural  electric  service  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  it  is  possible  for  the  farmer  to  use,  with  profit 
to  himself,   sufficient  amounts  of  electrical  energy  so  that  the  return 
to  the  company  furnishing  such  service  will  be  sufficient  to  at  least 
meet  the  actual  fixed  charges  and  operating  costs  involved  in  rendering 
the  service . ^ .Electricity  is,  without  question,   one  of  the  greatest 
aids  to  human  progress  and  comfort  known  at  the  present  tim.e.     Cwen  D. 
Young's  vision  may  not  be  practical  right  now,  but  his  prophecy  is 
square  in  line  with  the  trend  of  the  tim.es." 

Farm  Land  Jacob  Perlman  ^T-ites  on  "'The  Recent    Recession  of  Farm  Popula- 

and  Pop-      tion  and  Farm  Land,  "  in  The  Journal  of  Land  &  Public  Utility  Economics 
ulation       for  February.    He  says  in  part;   "The  general  depression  following  the 

period  of  prosperity,  which  reached  its  peak  in  the  spring  of  1920,  did 
not  strike  all  industries  with  equal  severity.    Agriculture  suffered 
vastly  more  than  most  of  the  other  industries.    But  this  does  not  tell 
the  whole  story.    Many  of  the  n  onagri  cultural  industries  had  recovered 
from  the  depression  by  1922  and  since  then,  with  some  minor  exceptions, 
have  been  unusually  prosperous.      Agriculture,  however,  has  continued 
at  low  ebb  and  is  still  far  from  enjoying  a  sound  economic  condition.... 
Discussion  of  remedies  for  the  agricult^jxal  depression  frequently  has 
overlooked  or  but  sdantily  referred  to  the  surpluses  of  farm  land  and 
farm,  population.    Yet  these  basic  factors  can  not  be  ignored  in  any 
proposal  asserted  as  a  practical  one.     The  surplus  of  agricultural  land 
may  prove  to  be  temporary,   if  we  consider  a  long  enough  stretch  of  tim.e, 
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or  it  may  prove  to  be  rather  easily  controlled.    But  the  natural  surplus 
of  farm  population  does  not  lend  itself  so  easily  to  measures  of  social 
control-    Although  this  surplus  seems  to  be  decreasing,  the  task  of 
distributing  the  excess  of  manpovv'er  is  bound  to  be  a  continuing  one. 
Moreover,   the  intelligent  guidance  of  a  labor  surplus  is  doubly  hard, 
not  only  because  human  beings,  i/vith  their  hopes,  prejudices,  habits 
and  customs,  are  involved,  but  also  because  the  direction  of  surplus 
farm  labor  can  not  be  dissociated  from  the  similar  problems  of  non- 
agricultural  industries.    In  short,  the  twofold  task  of  reducing  or  re- 
directing the  farm  land  and  labor  surpluses  reouires  not  temporary  ex- 
pedients but  carefully,  considered  plans  looking  far  into  the  future.  In 
formulating  such  statesmanlike  policies,   the  quantitative  measurement 
of  these  f actors is  a  definite  basis  for  planning." 

Food  Distribution    "The  Age  of  Institutes  is  going  ahead.     Gordon  C.  Corbaley  of 
Institute    Seattle,  \^sh,,  preliminary  chairman  of  the  organization  committee  en- 
gaged in  the  formiation  of  an  Institute  on  Food  Distribution,  prefaces 
his  report  of  progress  with  a  'statement  of  the  reasons  v-hy  such  an 
institute  is  necessary,   asserting  that  conditions  are  not  right  in  the 
business  of  producing  and  distributing  foods,   tha  most  important  group 
of  businesses  in  the  United  States;  that  our  markets  are  unsettled  and 
our  distribution  is  passing  through  a  period  of  adjustment  that  is  af- 
fecting the  status  of  everyone.    The  greatest  present  need,  he  says,  is 
seen  to  be  the  conservatism  that  must  come  from  better  knowledge,  and 
the  forming  of  the  Institute  is  a  mo^^e  to  bring  together  producers  of 
food,  manufacturers  of  food  products,  wholemlers  and  retailers  of  food, 
.  chain  store  operators,   and  brokers  engaged  in  the  distributing  of  food- 
I  stuffs  on  a  thoughtful  working  program  to  assem.ble  and  distribute  facts 

v"  about  current  food  products,  digest  the  important  happenings  in  the 

J  changing  machinery  of  food  distribution  that  the  Lrade  may  have  a  better 

l^'  knowledge  of  what  is  tailing  place,  and  learn  the  truth  regarding  the 

fundamental  economics  of  the  new  food  distribution*"  (Commerce  and 
;  finance,  Feb.  22.) 

Fur  Farming  Ontario  Farmer  for  Feb.  15  says:  "The  number  of  fur  farmis  is 

in  Canada    increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.     The  latest  figures  issued  by  the 
Dominions  Bureau  of  Statistics  give  the  number  of  farms  in  1926  as 
2,702  which  means  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  over  four 
hundred.     Tliese  figures  do  not  quite  picture  the  expansion,   since  one 
I  of  the  present-day  features  of  the  industry  is  the  trend  towards  co- 

operative ranching  enterprises  in  which  several  owners  of  foxes  have 
their  animals  housed  and  cared  for  under  a  central  management.  The 
figures  giving  the  number  of  fur-bearing  animals  on  fur  farms  at  the 
close  of  1926  and  1925  gives  a  better  indication  of  progress.     In  1925 
there  were  50,889  fur-bearing  animials,  while  in  1926  the  number  had 
increased  by  over  5,000 — and  this  in  spite  of  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  pelts  sold  of  more  than  five  thousand 4" 

Hapgood  on  Norm^an  Hapgood  takes  the  negative  side  in  a  debate  on  the 

Superpower  question,   "Should  Government  Ignore  Superpower?"  in  The  Forum  for  March. 

He  says  in  part:   "The  power  question,   including  the  related  questions  of 
wiiter  power  and  power  generated  from  coal,  affects  every  housewife  in 
every  city  and  town  and  village  in  the  United  States.    Moreover,  it  af- 
fects the  housewife  who  is  not  even  in  a  village  but  in  an  isolated 
farmhouse,  and  it  affects  the  farmer  in  his  work  in  the  fields.  Either 
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electric  pov/er  is  to  be  handled  as  it  is  handled  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario — where  it  is  a  direct  part  of  the  question  of  the  cost  of 
living  and  of  the  prohlem  of  agricultural  life — or  it  is  to  follow 
in  the  tradition  along  i^liich  have  been  built  up  the  vast  monopolies..-- 
A  good  many  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  time  when  the  Gov- 
ernment took  over  the  parcel  post  business.    What  a  cry  went  up,  not 
only  from  the  express  companies,  but  from  all  the  other  representa- 
tives of  big  business.    Has  the  Nation  suffered  irretrievably  from 
the  fact  that  we  no  longer  have  to  rely  on  express  com.panies  to  deliver 
our  Christmas  presents?    Probably  not  even  the  lobby  at  \?y^shington 
would  ask  us  to        back  to  the  days  when  letters  were  delivered  by 
private  enterprise       .iSvidence  is  comang  to  us  all  the  time  that  the 
cheap  rates  in  Ontario  have  meant  the  spread  of  electric  power  into 
the  houses  of  the  farmer  whose  hard-driven  wife  uses  it  to  cook,  wash, 
iron,  and  clean  as  she  never  has  before.    This  mxeans  the  elimination 
of  chopping  wood,  carrying  coal,  ashes,  and  water,   sweeping,  blacking  . 
the  stove,   standing  over  it  in  the  heat..,. Mrs.  Cullom  is  the  wife  of 
a  laboring  man  in  Toronto.     She  lives  in  a  house  of  eight  rooms  and 
uses  more  than  five  tim.es  as  much  electricity  as  is  used  in  a  similar 
home  in  this  country.    Mrs.  Cullom  svveeps  her  floors  by  electricity. 
All  the  year  round  she  cooks  her  meals  on  an  electric  stove,  she 
washes  and  irons  by  elec tricity . . . .By  electricity  she  heats  the  water 
both  for  the  kitchen  and  the  bathtub.    Her  bill  for  a  month  was  $3*55. 
In  the  city  of  Washington,   it  would  have  been  $23,18;  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  $32;  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  $40;  and  in  some  towns  in 
Florida,  $60,,.. Mrs.  Cullom  lived  ii-  a  city,    Ontario,  like  other 
parts  of  the  universe,  has  on  its  hands  the  problem  of  rural  life. 
The  legislat-ure  chose  to  assist  the  farmer  to  tlie  extent  of  paying  out 
of  the  treasury  one-half  of  the  cost  of  transmission  lines  to  carry 
electricity  to  the  farm,  organizations.     That  is  another  story  but  it 
is  an  interesting  matter  about  which  those  willing  to  worry  about  the 
farmer  may  do  a  little  thinking.     Senator  Norris  has  a  photograph  of 
the  farmhouse  of  Mr.  B.L.Siple,  whose  Ontario  farm  consists  of  seventy- 
nine  acres.     When  the  Senator  visited  him,  he  was  ma  Iking  seventeen 
cows  by  electricity.    He  filled  his  silo  by  electricity,  ground  his 
feed,  and  pumped  his  water.    Every  cow  in  her  stall  had  a  bucket  of 
water  within  her  reach,  and  when  she  draiik  the  water  in  the  bucket  it 
was  filled  automatically  again. ...  Water  war  running  in  the  kitchen 
and  in  the  bathroom,  and  Mrs.  Siple  was  cooking  on  an  electric  stote 
while  she  was  cooled  by  an  electric  fan  in  the  summxer  tim^e.  She 
washed  her  dishes  in  water  heated  by  electricity,  and — like  her  sister 
in  the  city — was  practically  free  from  heavy  drudgery.  Electricity 
had  practically  saved  Mr.  Siple  one  hired  m^an,  and  his  wife  a  hired 
girl.    The  entire  cost  on  the  farm,  barn  and  house  for  a  year  was 
$115,49,  which  included  the  amortization  fee...-'^ 

Russia  and  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  Feb.  20  says;  "1 

Wheat  sudden  jump  in  the  wheat  m^arket  brought  Russia  into  the  picture.  The 

unusual  activity  which  brought  an  increase  of  2i  to  2  v/s  cents  in  a 
single  day  at  Chicago  was,  in  some  quarters,  attributed  to  buying  for 
Russian  account.     In  other  quarters  this  was  vigorously  denied.  But 
7;hether  Russia  is  or  is  not  buying  in  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
the  fact  that  a  ru:nor  of  the  purchase  of  8,000,000  bushels  should 
cause  a  rapid  upturn  of  prices  shows  that  consumiers  are  none  too 
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confident  of  a  surplus  supply.    Russia  is  in  the  picture  and  must  be 
given  consideration.    The  Russian  wheat  exports  this  season  are  almost 
negligible.    Between  August  1,  1927,  and  February  4,  they  amount  to 
4,380,000  bushels  against  26,000,000  a  year  ago Statistics  from 
Russia  are  so  unreliable  that  little  or  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  them.    Under  the  present  plan  of  goverranent  it  would  be  possible 
for  a  shortage  of  grain  in  consuming  centers  in  years  of  good  crops* 
Under  that  same  plan  also  abundant  crops  are  not  to  be  expected.  No 
man  on  the  land  will  exert  himself  to  produce  surplus  graiin  if  he  knows 
the  government  will  take  it  from  him  and  give  in  exchange  merchandise 
of  low  value  and  high  price.     If  a  man  has  the  surplus,  he  will  circum- 
vent the  procurer  if  possible.     If  the  Russian  grain  procurings  are 
rendered  more  difficult,  it  is  possible  that  the  Soviet  government  is 
purchasing  grain  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  consuming  centers,  or  if  not 
now  may  yet  have  to  do  so.    If  Russia  has  to  buy  wheat  she  naturally 
will  not  shout  the  fact  from  the  housetops.     On  the  other  hand  if 
there  is  a  surplus  of  grain  and  the  official  procurers  can  get  it  the 
Soviet  government  will  export  it  and  the  world  supply  will  be  increased 
to  that  extent »    The  international  wheat  market  does  not  show  any 
great  surplus. *. .An  additional  supply  of  a  few  million  bushels  or 
another  consumer  thus  becomxes  an  important  matter.    Tlierefore,  whether 
Russia  will  take  from  or  add  to  the  world  supply  of  wheat  is  a  matter 
of  which  the  market  must  take  note." 


Section  3 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Feb.  23.    Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  v/ere;  Slaughter 

steers,  $13. 50-$16,25;  cows,  good  and  choice,  $8, 36-$11.25;  heifers, 
$il.50-$13.50;  vealers,  $13. 50-$16,50;  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
$10.75-$12.25;  heavy  weight  hogs,  $7.50-$?. 90;.  slaugh'Ger  pigs,  $6.25- 
$7.25;  slaughter  lambs,   $15-$16,40;  feeding  lambs,  $13 , 85»$15,40 . 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  ■$2.40-$2,65  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  $2.05-$2.15  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.     Wisconsin  sacked 
•Round  Whites  brought  $2-$2.10  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $l-75-$1.80 
f.o.b.  Waupaca.     New  York  Baldwin  apples  $6*75-$7,75  per  barrel  in 
New  York  City.    Virginia  Yorks  $7.50-$8.    Michigan  Baldwins  $8-$8.50 
in  Chicago.     Texas  round  type  cabbage  $2.25-$3.25  per  barrel  crate  in 
terminal  markets;  $1-$1. 10  f,o*b-  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  points. 
Florida  pointed  type  $1.25-$1.75  per  li- bushel  hamper  in  the  East. 
New  York  and  mi dwe stern  sacked  yellow  onions  $2.25-$2.90  per  100 
pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $2.35-$2.v50  f.o.b. 

The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  4  points  to  17 .Q2(j:  per  lb.    March  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  deelined  1  point  to  18.01(^  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined  13  points  to  17. BZ^, 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  at  ^ 
Minneapolis  $1.60|-$1.65f ,    No, 2  hard  winter,  Chicago  $1.36-$1.372^^ ; 
Kansas  City  $1. 29-$1.3li.    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  97-98^; 
Minneapolis  91-93^;  Kansas  City  87-89^.    No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  95- 
96^;  Minneapolis  87-89^;  Kansas  City  85i,^-88(;z^ .    No. 3  white  oats,  ^ 
Chicago  55-57-i(^;  Minneapolis  52  7/8.^-54  7/8^;  Kansas  City  532^-552^2^. 

Closing  price  of  92  score  butter  at  New  York  was  46^. 

Closing  prices  of  NOil  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were;  Flats  29-292<^;  Single  Daisies  29^;  Young  Americas  29|<j^,  (Pre- 
pared by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DICES 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Ser^'ice,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility',  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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TIE  PRESIDENT  MD  The  press  to-day  reports;   "President  Coolidge  made  it 

MR»  HOOVER  OW  kmown  yesterday  that  he  would  not  actively  oppose  a  plan  to  have 
FLOOD  CONTROL    the  Federal  GoUrernment  hear,  at  least,  the  entire  first  costs  of 

flood  control  for  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  with  a  commission 
to  determine  later  if  the  Government  should  continue  to  foot  the 

whole  bill. 

^♦Before  the  President  revealed  his  revised  views  on  the  flood  question, 
Secretary  Hoover,  testifying  before  the  Senate  interstate  commerce  committee,  said 
that  he  favored  in  principle  the  sharing  of  cost  by  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments, but  he  wa-s-  noncommittal  as  to  fixing  the  share  of  the  States  at  20  per  cent* 
As  to  just  how  they  ^should  pay,  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion,  he  insist- 
ed, but  he  advanced  the  President's  proposal  that  the  question  of  proportionate 
cost  be  left  to  a  financial  commission  which  would  study  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  States . . .  . 


FLOOD  CONTROL  BILL  The  press  to-day  reports:  '^The  overdraft  of  a  new  flood 

control  bill,  prepared  by  Major  Gen,  Jadwin,  chief  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  intended  as  a  compromise  of  differences  that  have 
developed  between  leaders  in  Congress  and  the  administration,  was  made  public 
yesterday.     The  bill  was  transmitted  to  Representative  Koff ,   a  member  of  the  flood 
control  committee,  who  said  it  constitutes  the  relief  legislation  approved  by  the 
administration.     The  new  bill  retains  the  principle  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  not  necessarily  bear  the  entire  expenses  of  the  control  work,     The  proposed 
legislation  would  authorize  an  appropriation  of  $260,000,000  as  opposed  to  the 
$390,000,000  in  the  original  engineers'  recommendation  and  $473,000,000  in  the 
Held  bill.    Authority  to  carry  out  the  flood  control  program  under  the  compro- 
mise bill  would  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  W^r,   the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission,.*.^ 


MEXICAN!  IMMIGRATION       Appearing  before  the  House  immigration  committee,  yester- 
day,  several  farm  and  ranch  men  opposed  the  Box  bill  to  restrict 
Mexican  immigration.    They  contended  that  Mexican  labor  w^s  needed 

by  the  agricultural  industry  in  the  Southwest.  (Press,  Feb,  25,) 


ROAD  CONGRESS  The  Senate  yesterday  adopted  a  resolution  authorizing  the 

President  to  invite  the  Permanent  International  Association  of 
Road  Congresses  to  hold  its  sixth  session  in  this  country  in  1929 

or  1930.  (Press,  Feb.  25.) 


MUSCLE  SHOALS  Senator  Norris  yesterday  attacked  the  Madden-Willi^  bill 

LEGISLATION       for  the  leasing  of  Muscle  Shoals  to  the  American-Cyanamid  Co., 

declaring  that  sinister  influences  were  at  work  on  behalf  of  thpt 
measure  as  opposed  to  his  own  resolution  providing  for  Government 
operation  of  the  project.  (Press,  Feb,  25.) 
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Section  2 

Acreage  Re-  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  Fet.  23  says;  "In 

auction       the  'i^'estem  States  the  problem  of  farm  relief  has  almost  alTjays  led 
to  a  discussion  of  acreage.     It  has  been  a  troublesome  question  be- 
cause lexv  farmers  have  been  willing  to  allow  themselves  to  be  controlled 
in  their  plantin^c  policy,  and  fern  law^/ers  have  been  "/illing  to  contem- 
plate a  state  of  things  in  ?;hich  the  Govarnment  undertal^es  to  limit 
acreage.     It  may  be  adied  that  few  students  of  social  conditions  have 
been  very  ready  to  thirik  of  a  situation  in  which  men  should  be  kept 
from  cultivating  the  soil  ana  industriously  bringing  new  wealth  into 
existence.    As  a  result  a  good  many  farm  philosophers  have  evolved  the 
theory  that  it  does  not  make  primary  difference  how  many  acres  are 
under  cultivation,   since  climate  and  van'ing  soil  conditions  affect  out- 
put much  more  than  area.    In  the  South  there  has  never  been  any  such 
tendency  to  ignore  the  basic  elem^ents  in  the  situation.    The  average 
cotton  man  in  the  South  has  known  well  enough  that  cotton  acreage  was 
a  fundamental  element  in  the  problem — as  witness  the  time,  money  and 
controversy  expended  in  getting,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  authen- 
tic information  of  such  ■   abandoned  acreage.     So  from  time  to  time  has 
come  up  in  the  South  the  question  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  devise 
a  plan  for  the  actual  restriction  of  acreage.     The  latest  stage  in  this 
effort  has  nov;  been  reached  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  where  a  committee  has 
been  deliberating  on  methods  of  curtailing  cotton  acreage  in  order  to 
reduce  the  output  of  cotton  and  so  to  raise  the  price.     Thdre  the  adop- 
tion of  som.e  extra-legal  method  of  preventing'  individuals  from  plant- 
ing m^ore  than  a  specified  amount  of  cotton  is  evidently  contemplate^, 
and  may  quite  likely  be  attempted.     Is  there  an^,^  possible  effect  on 
the  price  of  cotton  which  can  even  remotely  atone  for  the  violence  to 
individual  rights  and  constitutional  gu.arantees  that  is  proposed  vihen 
we  seek  to  restrict  industry  as  a  means  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
price  tlrikering  schemes  of  advocates?'' 

Cotton  Conference    An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  leb ,  24  says:  "Con- 
ference of  southern  governors  assemblv^d  at  Jackson  to  discuss  means 
of  controlling  production  of  cotton  have  adopted  recommendations 
ranging  all  the  ?/2y  from  excellent  to  bad.     One  at  least  can  be  set 
down  as  futile  and  another  as  utterly  bad.     These  are  proposals  for  a 
tariff  on  cotton,  and  for  compulsory  acreage  if  necessary  after  1928. 
An  import  cbity  on  an  export  commodity  is  an  example  of  absolute  futil- 
ity.   The  United  States  is  not  a  cotton  importing  country.    The  imports 
run  from  300,000  to  400,000  bales  a  yenr.     Of  the  401,000  bales  im- 
ported in  the  past  season  252,000  bales  were  of  varieties  that  do  not 
compete  with  the  „4merican  product.     Increasing  the  price  of  raw  mater- 
ials for  the  mills  using'  those  cottons  would  be  m.erely  to  add  to  the 
cost  of  the  goods  without  the  slightest  benefit  to"  anyone.     There  were 
52,000  bales  from  China  and  India,  coarse,  short  staple  cotton.    It  is 
doubtful  if  this  c?,n  be  classed  as  a  real  com.petitor  to  American  cotton. 
If  it  were,  why  has  not  more  been  im.ported  when  prices  have  been  high 
and  this  stuff  is  adnutted  free?    The  only  cotton  that  can  be  said  to 
really  compete  with  curs  is  that  from  Mexico.     In  the  past  season  . 
93,000  bales  came  in.    That  seems  like  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  and -condi- 
tions in  Mexico  are  such  that  there  will  be  no  surolus  crops  there. 
Thus,  it  should  be  seen  that  an  import  duty  on  cotton  would  be  a 
futility.    The  other  recommendation  of  compulsory  reduction  of  acreage 
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if  necessary,  brings  in  a  serious  legal  question*    Whence  comes  the 
authority  for  any  State  to  say  that  a  farmer  should  plant  only  a 
specified  number  of  acres  of  any  crop?... If  cotton  were  a  noxious 
plant  endangering  the  safety  or  health  of  the  people,  or  its  cultiva- 
tion injured  good  morals,   the  courts  would  sustain  a  law  prohibiting 
its  cultivation.    But  to  license  its  cultivation  as  the  liquor  business 
was  formerly  licensed  is  inconceivable,    As  the  prower  to  tax  is  the 
power  to  destroy  it  is  possible  that  through  that  agency  acreage  might 
be  limited.    But  even  if  it  were  possible  in  any  way  to  limit  the  right 
to  plant  as  much  as  a  man  sees  fit  it  would  be  too  dear  a  price  to 
pay  for  the  resulting  gain  of  dearer  cotton,    A  far  better  way  of  se- 
curing more  profitable  results  is  to  be  found  in  educating  the  farmers 
to  a  balanced  system  of  agriculture  plus  a  cheapening  of  the  cost  of 
production. . . 

Dean  on  Agri-  Both  in  prospect  and  retrospect,  agriculture  at  the  turn  of 

cultural      the  year  shows  decided  improvement,  according  to  William  Harper  Lean, 
progress      '^There  is  apparent  a  progressive  movement,"  he  says,   *^even  though  at 
times  this  lags.    As  compared  with  the  five-year  pre-war  average  of 
100,  the  purchasing  power  of  agricultural  products  generally  stands  at 
92  in  terms  of  nonagri cultural  commodities.     It  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  decline  in  land  values  some  time  ago  reached  the  low 
point  and  further  recession  is  imxprobable . "    Mr,  Dean  observes  that 
our  agriculture  as  a  whole  is  moving  steadily  in  the  direction  of 
greater  industrialization  through  the  uze  of  improved  types  of  farm 
machinery  and  that  important  developments  are  transpiring  in  the  field 
of  utilization  of  agricultural  by-products.    Gradually  there  is  also 
developing  a  better  adjustment  between  supply  and  demand,  according  to 
this  authority''.     Inefficiency  in  agricultural  production  never  exacted 
so  heavy  a  penalty  as  it  does  to-day,  Mr.  Dean  declares,  but  he  as*- 
serts  that  American  agriculture  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  indus- 
trial revolution  to  the  consummation  of  which  are  being  contributed 
the  best  efforts  of  our  farmers,  chemists,  manufacturers,  distributors, 
and  economists.     All  of  which  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that  farm- 
ing is  tending  toward  f actory-ization.    American  industry  owes-  its 
present  dominance  to  its  extensive  use  of  improved  machinery,   to  the 
adjustment  between  supply  and  demand,  to  the  scientific  utilization  of 
by-products  and  to  greater  efficiency  in  every  operation — in  short,  to 
the  very  factors  which  Mr,  Dean  avers  are  bringing  about  this  improve- 
ment in  American  agriculture.  (Nebraska  Farmer,  Feb,  18.) 

French  Tariffs         A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Feb.  24  says;  "Two  tariff 
consssBiOB^, involving  an  annual  saving  of  many  thousands  of  dollars, 
have  just  been  made  by  France  on  all  classes  of  agricultural  machinery 
imported  by  this  country  from  the  United  States,     At  the  same  time  the 
French  further  developed  her  own  export  trade  system  by  signing  two 
new  commercial  accords  Feb,  23  with  Belgium  and  Germany  and  ratifying 
existing  accords  signed  during  the  last  few  months  with  Germany, 
S?/itzerland  and  Italy,     The    concessions  to  the  United  States  are  in 
the  form  of  amendments  to  the  new  tariff  measure  now  before  Parliament. 
The  first  relates  to  Anerican  tractors  of  which  there  axe  more  than 
20,000  users  in  France  alone.     The  second  applies  to  all  other  kinds  of 
farm  implements  which  are  brought  in  to  an  aggregate  of  more  than 
50,000,000  francs  yearly.    Nearly  $500,000  W3Drth  of  Airierican  tractors 
have  been  held  up  in  French  ports  since  last  fall,  pending  settlement 
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of  a  definite  tariff.     The  French  suddenly  applied  a  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty  on  tractors,  which  amounts  to  ahout  5,000  francs  per  ma- 
chine,  thereby  making  their  sale  in  France  practically  impossible.  The 
new  Poincare  tariff  bill  registered  a  small  reduction,   and  now  thrs 
duty  has  been  further  reduced  to  270  francs  per  100  kilos  or  about 
3,300  francs  per  tractor.    Under  this  arrangement  sales  may  be  resumed 
at  once  on  a  favorable  competitive  basis  with  French  or  German  machines. 
As  regards  other  farm  machinery,   the  concession  is  considered  by  i\mer- 
ican  officials  as  an  important  one.     It  provides  that  all  farm  imple- 
ments 'entering  France  by  sea'  will  pay  on  net  weight  instead  of  gross> 
as  at  present.     The  old  system  left  American  products  at  a  disadvantage 
with  German  and  Belgian  machines." 

Horse  Meat  A  Casper,  Vtyo.,  dispatch  Feb,  24  says:  "A  new  use  has  been  found 

Packed         for  the  outlaw  horses  that  roam  Wyoming  ranges,    A  packing  company  has 
opened  a  plant  in  Casper  where  wild  horses  meet  the  same  fate  as  cattle, 
Horse  meat  is  shipped  abroad  by  the  concern,  and  various  by-products, 
such  as  hides  for  sole  leather  and  bones  for  fertilizer,  are  sold  in  Vne 
domestic  market.     Indians  of  the  Shoshone  reservation  recently  rounded 
up  700  outlaws  for  the  plant «     The  horses  brought  from  $1  to  $6  each/ 

Eubber  Control         The  press  of  Feb.  23  says:  "The  American  rubber  industry,  as 
well  as  the  British  and  Dutch  producers,  will  face  a  most  serious 
situation  if  the  British  eliminate  restrictions  on  shipments  of  rubber, 
in  the  view  of  Clifford  C,  Johnston,  New  York  representative  of  Nomura 
&  Co .  of  Singapore*     Statistics  show  that,  with  restrictions  in  force, 
a  decline  in  visible  stocks  would  be  noted  of  about  15,000  tons  at  the 
yearns  end,  while  with  restriction  out,   stocks  would  increase  about 
80,000  tons,  Mr.  Johnston  says.     In  other  words,  the  visible  total 
would  reach  280,000  tons,  comparing  with  208,977  tons  in  1922,  when  re- 
striction went  into  effect.     ^The  weight  of  these  supplies  sent  rubber 
to  12-2  cents,'  Mr  ^  Johnston  says*     'A  price  drop  to  anything  like  the 
level  of  1922  means  disaster  not  only  to  the  producer  bu,t  to  the  Ameri- 
can consmer .  ^  '*  -  . 

Wisconsin  The  Wisconsin  Parmer  for  Feb.  16  says!  "The  Wi"sconsin  Agri- 

igricultural    cultural  Council  has  probably  become  a  reality,    To  all  who  have 
Council       the  interests  of  organized  agriculture  at  heart,  and  who  desire  to  see 
farmers  tackle  common  problems  in  taxation,  economics  and  policy  on  a 
united  basis,  this  announcement  is  fraught  with  happy  possibilities... 
Highways,   taxation,  education,  and  credit — these  and  kindred  policy 
problems  of  farmers  as  citizens — should  be  discussed  in  the  forum  of 
the  council,     It  may  have  some  real  influence  upon  public  policies 
toward  agriculture  in  Wisconsin." 

Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  The  Ohio  Farmer  for  Feb.  18  contains  an  editorial  entitled 

*■  "Corn  Borer  Breaks  Into  Movies?"    This  says:  "One  of  the  best  means  of 

' telling <  the  life  history  of  the  corn  borer  and  the  correct  methods  of 
combating  it  is  through  moving  pictures.    More  than  85  prints  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  corn  borer  film  are  in  circu' 
lation,  7(/hich  shows  the  demand  for  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 
This  past  week  we  had  a  private  showing  of  a  t^^o  reel  f ilm.  .  .  . Vlhile  it 
deals  primarily  with  the  corn  borer  and  its  control,  the  main  theme  of 
it  is  good  agricultural  practices  as  they  relate  to  corn  growing.* »4» 
Never  before  have  all  the  agencies  interested  concentrated  on  telling 
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the  story  of  an  insect  as  is  oeing  done  v/ith  the  corn  "borer.  Every 
contr ihution  helps  "but  to  maice  the  chain  complete  every  local  farm 
group  of  community  in  Ohio  should  devote  an  evening  to  a  corn  borer 
moving  picture  shov/.    As  a  moving  picture  star  the  borer  is  not  as 
attractive  perhaps  as  Mary  pickford  or  Gloria  Swanson,  but  he  has  a  way 
all  his  own  and  he  will  interest  you,^ 


Section  4 
Mi^KET  Q:J0TATI0NS 

Farm  Products  Feb.  24.    Livestock  quotations  on  slaughter  cattle  at  Chicago 

$13.50~$16.25;  co^s,  $8.25'-$11.25;  heifers,  $11 . 5C-$13. 50;  vealers, 
$13.75"$16.75;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  $10. 75~$12»25;  heavy  weight 
hogs,  $7.bO-$6.1C;  light  lights,  $6.75-$8.25;   slaughter  pigs.  $6.25- 
$7.25;  slaughter  lambs,  $15. 50~$16. 65;  feeding  lambs,  $13 » 85-$15.40 . 

Ne?;  York  and  midvje-stern  sackud  yellow  onions  $2»40->$3  per  100 
pounds  in  consuiuing^  centers;  $2.45-'$2.75  f  .o.b,  Florida  pointed  type 
Cabbage  $1.25-$1.75  per  l^-'bushel  hamper  in  eastern  cities.  Texas 
round  type  brought  $2.25~$2.75  per  barrel  crate  in  terminal  markets; 
$1.10  f.o.b.  Lower  Hio  Grande  Valley  points.    Maine  sacked  Green  . 
Mo^sintain  potatoes  $2.40-$2.65  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.15- 
$2.25  f.o.b,  Presque  Isle,     Wrsconsin  sacked  Hound  vVhites  $2.05-$2.20 
carlot  sa.les  in  Chicago;  mostly  $1.85  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    Eastern  York 
Im.perial  ap-oles  $6o25-$8«25  per  barrel  in  eastern  market  s .    New  York 
Baldwins  $7.5C'-$S  in  ITew  York  City.    Michigan  Baldwins  $8-$8.50  in 
Chicago. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advpnced  46  points  to  18 -30^  per  lb.    March  future  contracts  on  the 
ITew  YDrk  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  46  points  to  lS.47(j^,  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced  48  points  to  18^31(^, 

Grain  prices  quoted;    Ncl  dark  northern  spring  wheat  at 
Minneapolis  $1. 6l|-$i. 6oi-.    iTo.2  red  winter  at  Chicago  $1.54.  lTo,2 
hard  winter,  Chicago  $1.36;  Kansas  City  $1.29--$1.31.    No, 3  yellow  corn, 
Chicago  95-k-97i^;  Minneapolis  9^-93^;  Kansas  City  87.^-90^^ .    No. 3 
mixed  corn,  Chicago  94^;  Minneapolis  87(^—89^;  Kansas  City  86(^-88(^.i  ' 
No. 3  white  oats,  Chicag'o,  55^^-57,^;  Minneapolis  53  1/8.^-55  l/s^^;  Kansas 
City  56(2?-58;f. 

Closing  price  of  92  score  butter  at  New  York  wa's  47^. 

Closing  prices  of  No.l  fresh  Ajnerican  cheese  at  New  York  ^ere: 
Flats  29-29^;   Single  Daisies  29-29^;  Young  A-iericas  294^5.  (prepared 
by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  laformation.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  Wews  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  aec^irateiy  the  nev/s  of  importance. 
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FilKvi  RELIEF  The  Associated  Press  Feb.  26  reports  on  farm  relief  legis- 

LEQ-ISLATIOIT       lation  as  follows:     ♦^Having  completed  its  lengthy  hearings  on  the 

difficult  question  of  farm  relief  legislation  yesterday,  the  House 
agriculture    comn.ittee  plans  to  begin  executive  sessions  on  March  5 
to  draft  a  bill.    The  executive  sessions  are  expected  to  last  only  a  few  days  and 
members  of  the  committee  predicted  that  a  bill  would  be  reported  to  the  House  by 
March  12.    ^.ile  more  than  half  a  dozen  farm  aid  plans  have  been  outlined  in  the 
hearings,  the  committee^s  discussion  has  revolved  chiefly  around  the  $400,000,000 

equalization  fee  bill  sponsored  by  Chairman  Haugen   The  Senate  agriculture 

committee  already  has  reported  the  MclTary  bill,  ^rAch  contains  the  equalization 
fee,  but  Senate  leaders  have  not  indicated  when  the  measure  will  come  up  for 
action. . . . .  " 


LSG-ISLATICU  The  Associated  Press  to-day  gives  the  following  res^ome  of 

STATUS  the  status  of  various  measures  in  Congress;     "Althoiogh  at  the  half 

way  mark  of  its  first  session,  the  seventieth  Congress  has  yet  to 
dispose  of  a  single  one  of  the  eight  major  problems  which  faced  it 
when  it  met  on  December  6.....     Flood  relief,  probably  the  most  important  of  all 
of  the  pending  questions,  still  is  in  the  formative  stage,  but  leaders  in  both 
houses  are  determined  to  put  through  a  bill  so  as  to  make  improbable  a  repetition 

of  the  1927  disaster  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  States   Farm  relief,  -^hich 

has  agitated  Congress  for  a  number  of  years  likewise  is  to  be  pressed  at  this 
session,  with  the  fight  again  centering  around  the  eq^aali^ation  fee  of  the  orig- 
inal McNary-  Haugen  bill.     The  Senate  comiLittee  has  reported  such  a  bill  and  a 
similar  effort  ^ill  be  made  in  the  House  committee  beginning  March  5.     Tax  revi- 
sion still  is  b'oried  in  the  Senate  finance  comirdttee,  which  is  deferring  action 
on  the  House  measure  ^ontil  after  the  first  tax  returns  for  this  year  are  received 
by  the  Treasury  on  March  15.     There  is  a  gro-^ing  belief  at  the  Capitol  that  there 
will  be  no  tax  revision  at  this  session  as  the  administration  and  Congress  are 

far  apart  on  the  form  it  should  take   An  agreement  between  the  interested 

States  on  Boulder  Canyon  Dam  legislation  seemis  to  be  almost  as  far  away  as  ever 
and  even  som.e  of  the  proponents  of  this  great  power,  reclamation  and  irrigation 
project  on  the  Colorado  River  doubt  that  a  bill  can  be  put  through  at  this  ses- 
sion.    The  Senate  irrigation  committee  is  to  meet  Wednesday  in  an  effort  to  re^ 
pert  out  a  bill,  but  Arizona  still  stands  steadfast  against  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion California  and  some  of  the  other  States  desire,     The  House  ccmmiittee  also 
has  yet  to  whip  a  bill  into  shape  for  consideration  by  the  House,....  The  Senate 
now  is  in  the  throes  of  Muscle  Shoals  legislation,  having  before  it  the  Norris 
resolution  for  continued  Government  operation.     Several  sections  of  the  resolu- 
tion are  vigorously  opposed.     The  House  coinmittee  has  yet  to  write  a  bill.  While 
the  Senate  is  considering  the  Norris  resolution,  the  House  ^ill  take  up  the 
eighth  of  the  annual  appropriation  bills  to  be  passed  at  this  session,  that  for 
the  Agricult^ire    Department.     Consideration  of  this  measure  is  likely  to  consme 
a  full  week,  " 
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British  Parlia-      'Tlie  appointment  of  the  Sari  of  Stradhroke  to  "be  Parliainentary 
mentary  Agricul-Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Agricultm-e  and  Fisheries  in  Suc- 
tural  Secretary  cession  to  Lord  Bledisloe  is  officially  annoimced  from  London. 


Corn  Borer  In  editorial  in  The  Wisconsin  Famer  for  Feb.  15  says:  "Michigan 

"bulletins  carry  information  that  farmers  in  at  least  two  co-unties  where 
the  corn  "borer  has  "been  fo^oght  \mder  the  rigid  crop  control  methods 

prevailing  are  substituting  other  crops  for  corn  Some  farmers  .  i..-- 

hesitate  about  too  rapid  adjustments  to  replace  corn  entirely.    Vhen  the 
borer  gets  so  bad  that  yields  of  corn  are  reduced  to  an  extent  to  m.ake 
cultivation  of  that  cereal  unprofitable,  or  when  the  extra  labor  in- 
volved in  taking  extrem.e  cultural  precautions  is  so  great  as  to  reduce 

returns,  it  is  then  time  to  think  of  substitute  crops  Wisconsin 

farmers  can  not  afford  to  become  stampeded  by  the  approach  of  the  borer, 

but  they  should  not  grow  lax  and  careless  We  do  not  Icnow  that  there 

are  any  evils  in  our  own  Wisconsin  system  of  farming  that  will  be  cor- 
rected by  the  borer,  like  the  evils  of  single  cropping  in  the  Sou.th  were 
changed  'by  the  boil  weevil.    Possibly  there  are  some.    One  recommenda- 
tion we  can  make  at  this  w^ri ting,  and  that  is,  if  you  or  jrour  friends  go 
touring  eastward  this  next  summer  beware  of  bringing  home  any  plant  ma- 
terials, seed  corn  or  other  stuff  that  maj^  harbor  eggs  of  the  corn  borer 
or  the  worm  itself.    Pass  this  word  aroimd.    We  don't  want  to  begin  liv- 
ing with  the  corn  borer  imtil  we  have  to." 

Farm  Accounting       An  editorial  in  The  Wisconsin  Farmer  for  Feb.  16  says:  "Wisconsin 
in  Wisconsin  farmers  are  not  only  malting  better  use  of  their  money,  but  they  are 
keeping  track  of  the  way  it  goes  and  learning  to  keep  account  of  the 
sources  of  income  as  well.    This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  besides  sev- 
eral thousand  farmers  using  miscellaneous  bookkeeping  systems  there  were 
in  1926  fully  11,700  farm  record  books  distributed,  according  to  a  stand- 
ard form  prepared  by  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture  " 

(London) 

Farmers^  Sons  An  editorial  in  Country  Life/for  Feb.  11  says:     "Our  agricul- 

in  Britain    tural  correspondent  has  several  times  recently  raised  a  point  of  con- 
.siderable  interest  in  commenting  on  the  increasing. proportion  of  farm- 
ers who  ha.ve  resolved  to  find  some  m,eans  of  livelihood  for  their  sons 
other  than  farming.     The  younger  generation,  he  says,  axe  going  off 
the  land  in  numbers  significant  of  lost  confidence  in  their  fathers' 
pursuits,  and  harm  to  the  industry  must  inevitably  result  from  the  de- 
parture of  so  many  of  those  young  men  who,  had  such  a  choice  of  career 
been  justified,  would  have  remained  to  carry  on  the  centuries-old  as- 
sociation of  their  families  with  the  soil.    We  do  not  doubt  the  general 
truth  of  these  observations.    A  drift  from  the  land  is  taking  place; 
not  only  are  the  sons  of  farmers  seeking  other  occupations,  but  also 
the  sons  of  agricultural  workers  and  the  sons  of  landowners.    And  who 

can  blame  them?   Yet,  deplorable  as  such  changes  are,  they  are  the 

inevitable  accompaniment  of  depression.    Moreover,  'we  knew  but  little 
of  their  real  extent  or  of  their  ultimate  effect  on  the  industry.  The 
last  serious  study  of  the  point  was  made  by  Ashby  in  1926,  who  traced 
■  the  social  origin  of  771  Welsh  farmers.     Of  these,  675  were  found  to  be 
the  sons  of  farmers  or  farm-workers,  and  96  the  sons  of  nonagricultura] 

•  parents  Incidentally,  the  same  study  disclosed  a  most  interesting 

comparison  between  the  sons  of  farmers  and  the  sons  of  farm-workers. 
Except  on  large  farms,  the  latter  class  of  men  attained  to  a  greater 
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average  efficiency,  indicating,  perhaps,  that,  whereas  very  many  sons 
of  farmers  themselves  "become  ferners,  only  a  few — and  e  highly  se- 
lected few — sons  of  laborers  attain  that  position.    Moreover,  it  was 
found  that  the  smaller  the  holding  the  more  the  farmers'  sons  lagged 
"behind  l)oth  laborers'  sons  and  ex-latorers  them.selves-     This  leads  us 
to  the  somewhat  melancholy  realization  that  'the  agricultural  ladder,^ 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  taJk  and  think  about  as  a  m.eans  of  ascent, 
is,  in  reality,  available  for  traffic  "both  ways...." 

Florida's  Citrus      An  editorial  in  Florida  Times-Union  for  Feh .  22  says:  .  .  • 

Indus trj^       And  now  comes  Mark  Hyde,  an  experienced  m.an  in  his  field,  with  a  prac- 
tical discussion  of  'The  Citrus  Issue'  in  a  series  of  articles  written 

for  the  Times-Union  .Mr.  Hyde  gets  at  once  to  f-undamentals  in  the 

citrus  situation.    He  asks:     'First  of  all,  -^'hat  is  the  m.atter  with 
the  citrus  industry?^  which  question  he  answers  by  saying:     ^IJo thing 
much  this  year,  with  less  than  15,000,000  boxes  to  market;  with  Cali- 
fornia shy;  with  Texas  not  yet  on  the  job  and  with  apples  worth  ten 
cents  apiece.    Eut  sad  experience  teaches  a  different  story  when  the 
crop  reaches  20,000,000  boxes,  and  we  look  with  grave  aoprehension  to- 
wards a  30,000,000  box  season,  with  heavy  competition  from  California 

and  Texas  certain  .The  citrus  industry  isn't  sick  just  because  it 

hasn't  caught  up  with  new  miarket  demands  developed  with  the  advent 
of  the  fruit  auction  and  the  chain  store  supply  depot.    The  fruit  isnH 
vviik  just  because  we  have  lagged  a  little  in  our  cultural  methods.  All 
we  need  are  a  few  simple  readjustments  right  here  at  home  " 

G-uernsey  Dairy         An  editorial  in  The  Idaho  Farmer  for  Feb.  IS  says:     '^Kuch  is 
Industry       said  in  this  co-untry  about  the  advajitages , of  using  dairy  sires  bred 
for  production,  but  progress  from,  this  point  toward  more  milk  ajid 
butterfat  per  cow  hardly  can  compare  with, for  instance,  on  the  Island 
of  G-uernsey,  where  enforced  selection  of  breeding  bulls  has  been  ad- 
hered to  for  12  or  15  years.     The  effect  of  this  was  not  apparent  un- 
til about  1920,  btit  since  then  there  has  been  gradual  improvement  in 
milk  as  well  as  in  butterfat  production,  though  as  the  G-Liernsey  Breed- 
ers' Journal  points  out,  A.  R.  testing  on  the  island  focuses  on  butter- 
fat production  with  view  to  retaining  the  G-uernsey' s  reputation  for  a 
high  quality  product  The  pop-iolation  of  G-uernsey  before  the  ad- 
vanced registry  started  was  38,000  and  3,000  cows  were  needed  to  pro- 
vide this  number  of  persons  with  dairy  products.     Improvement  in  pro- 
duction which  has  taken  place  -ujider  the  selective  system  makes ;  it 
possible  for  2,500  coy/s  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  same  n-umber 
of  inhabitants.    Fewer  and  better  cows  are  kept,  more  land  is  available 

for  crops,  and  less  labor  is  involved  " 

* 

Herd  Im.-  The  Oregon  Farmer  for  Feb.  15  says:     "  American  Herd  Im- 

provement     provement  Association  cows  average  7,500  pounds  of  milk  per  year,  as 
com.pared  with  4,500  poimds  for  all  American  cows,  but  only  2  per  cent 
of  the  cow  population  have  joined  the  select  circle  of  improvement 

associations  How  long  will  it  take,  then,  to  raise  the  average  of 

butterfat  production  for  United  States  cows  from  180  pounds,  or  for 
Oregon  cows  from  170  pounds,  to  an  average  that  will  return  profit  to 
the  owner?    Or  when  will  the  dairy  industry  of  this  co^jntry  catch  up 
with  the  increasing  demand  for  dairy  products?    The  answer  is,  when 
dairym.en  generally  actiially  become  convinced  that  some  such  method  as 
■    offered  by  the  cow-testing  association  or  the  herd  test  is  the  only  one 
that  will  show  results.    And  it  ha.s  taken  20  years  to  convince  2  per 
cent  of  themi  that  the  'C.  T.  A.'  is  worth  while'. 
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Production  and         An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  Feb.  15  says:     "As  long 
Consumption    as  domestic  production  and  consumption  are  fairly  well  balanced,  the 
in  Dairy       great  mass  of  creatn  producers  probably  ^'^ill  never  appreciate  fully 
Products        the  necessity  of  taking  steps  to  increase  the  per  capita",  consumption 
of  butter  and  other  dairy  products.     It  is  only  when  there  is  an  .ex- 
portable surplus  of  butter  that  the  producer  will  realize  the  vast 
difference  between  selling  to  a  domestic  market  and  competing  on  the 
world  market.     While  occasional  storage  excesses  depreciate  American 
butter  values,  prices,  on  the  whole,  are  fairly  satisfactory  to  the 
farmer.      But  the  very  fact  that  butterfat  does  bring  satisfactory 
prices  year  after  year  is  causing  an  important,  if  imperceptible, 
shift  from  other  types  of  agriculture  to  dairying,  while  within  the 
field  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  expand  production.    An  increased 
population  and  a  slightly  higher  average  consniaption  have  thus  far 
operated  to  counterbalance  the  effect  of  increasing  prpduction,  but 
neither  of  those  two  factors  is  going  to  prove  sufficient  if  the 
accumulative  effect  of  all  the  favorable  propaganda  is  as  marked  in 
its  results  as  past  records  indicate  it  may  be.    What  is  going  to  be 
the  result?    Logically,  if  our  production  outstrips  our  domestic  con- 
s-umption,  our  only  recourse  is  to  become  an  exporting  Nation  which 
means  that  all  of  our  butter  will,  within  the  limits  of  the  tariff, 
be  on  a  parity  with  the  world's  butter  price*    The  American  farmer 
can  not  afford  to  sell  butterfat  on  a  world^s  price  basis.    It  would 
mean  a  shrinlcage  in  price  of  as  high  as  14  cents  a  pound  of  butter 
would  be  correspondingly  greater  for  butterfat,  of  course.    Yet,  this 
is  just  ^-hat  will  happen  if  steps  are  not  taken  to  provide  a  domestic 
market  which  can  assimilate  every  pound  of  butterfat  which  is  produced 
in  this  country. 

Reclamation  and       An  editorial  in  Ohio  Stockman  and  Farmer  for  Fe*b.  25  says; 
Settlers        ''One  of  the  interesting  things  that  emerged  from  the  Reclamation  Con- 
ference held  at  Washington  recently  is  the  fact  that  eleven  projects 
need  a  total  of  5,100  settlers  and  can't  get  them  -'^'ithout  an  appro- 
priation of  Federal  funds  to  finance  them.     Consequently  the  con- 
ference appeals  to  Congress  for  an  appropriation  to  equip  settlers, 
'the  rev^aiment  for  such  advances  to  be  made  over  a  long  term  of  years 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest.'     The  fact  that  G-overnment  reclamation 
projects  now  in  operation  can  not  secure  settlers  without  offering 
them  long-term  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  is  significant." 

Wool  The  Conimercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  Feb.  25  says;  "Moderate 

Situation      activity  is  reported  in  the  wool  market,  in  spite  of  the  holiday  and 
the  depleted  stocks  of  wool.     Some  manufacturers  evidently  need  wool 
for  special  requirements  quickly  and  others  are  willing  to  buy  wools 
at  a  price  for  more  remote  requirements.     The  foreign  markets  are 
very  fine,  although  America    has  been  less  conspicuous  among  the 
buyers  of  late.     The  foreign  primary  markets  are  rapidly  nearing 
their  close c     Contracting  in  the  west  has  narrowed  very  considerably, 
but  the  market  is  still  against  the  buyer.     Further  openings  of  men's 
wear  lines  at  advances  of  5  to  12-1/2  cents  a  yard  over  last  year  in 
fancy  worsteds  confirm  the  earlier  advances  and  the  tendency  of 
prices  upward, " 
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Section  3 
MARKET  qUOTATICUS 

Farm  Products  For  the  week  ended  Feb*  25;     Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago 

on  hea,vy  ^'-eight  hogs  '^/ere  $?.70-$3.25;  light  lights,  $6.75-$8.30 
and  slaughter  pigs  $6, 25- $7. 50. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $2.50-$2.65  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.15-$2.25  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle,  Wisconsin 
sacked  Roland  Whites  at  $2.05-$2.20  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  and  on 
Saturday  $l»95-$2  f.o  =  b.  Waupaca.    Mid'vestern  sacked  yellow  onions 
$2.50-$3  per  100  pounds  in  cons^oming  centers*     Texas  round  type 
cabbage  $2. 25-$2. 75  per  barrel  crate  in  terminal  markets;  $1-$1,10 
f.o.c.     Lorer  Eic  Grande  Valley  points.     Florida  pointed  $1,50-$1.75 
per  1^  bushel  hamper  in  eastern  cities.    Eastern  York  Imperial  apples 
$6.75-$8.25  per  barrel  in  eastern  markets.    New  York  Baldwins  steady 
at  $7,50-$8  in  New  York  City, 

Closing  price  of  92  score  butter  at  New  York  was  47^^^. 
Closing  prices  of  No.  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  29-29|^;  Single  Daisies  29-29|(f;  Young  Americas  29^^* 

i.verage  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  mar- 
kets advanced  11  points,  closing  at  18.41(;^  per  lb.    March  future 
contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  10  points,  closing 
at  18.5?(;^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced  11 
points,  closing  at  18.42^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No.  2  red  winter  wheat  at  Chicago  $1,55; 
No.  2  hard  winter  $1.37.    No.  3  yellow  corn  94  to  96|^,  No,  3  mixed 
corn  92^,  No.  3  white  oats  57 J  to  59^J  at  Chicago.     (Prepared  by 
Bu*  of  Agr.  Econ. ) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Informatioiu  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  ite 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  aceorately  the  news  of  importance. 
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REVISED  IMlvIIGHA-  President  Coolidge  yesterday  submitted  to  the  Senate  re- 

TION  (QUOTAS       vised  figures  for  the  ''national  origins^'  basis  on  which  immigra-* 

tion  quotas  would  be  founded  beginning  July  1,  1928.    Under  exist- 
ing law,  immigration  quotas  after  that  date  are  to  be  fixed  ac- 
cording to  tables  worked  out  by  a  special  committee  ^jnder  the  supervision  of  Sec- 
retaries Kellogg,  Hoover  and  James  J.  Davis.    Under  the  proposed  new  "national 
origins"  quotas  a  total  of  153,685  immigrants  xvould  be  admitted,  as  contrasted 
with  164,867  under  existing  law  until  July  1,  1923.    (Press,  Feb,  28*) 


DISTRICT  Fj\RMEPS''  '  The  House  yesterday  passed  the  Stalker  bill  authorizing 
MAEKET  $300,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  in  the  Southwest  section  of 

Washington  for  the  farmers*  produce  market.    The  bill  now  goes  to 
the  Senate.     The  press  to'-day  sa;^'"s;  *'Vthether  or  not  a  permanent 
site  is  to  be  selected  at  once  for  the  new  farmers*  produce  matket,  a  temporary 
site  in  B  Street  ITorthwest,  between  Sixth  and  Ninth  Streets,  should  be  provided 
and  wooden  shelters  erected  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  the  District  Commissioners  yes- 
terday recommended  to  Congress. 


BECRETj\RY  DAVIS  ON         Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  in  a  statement  prepared  for  The 
Ul^lPLOYMEl^T      New  York  Times  suggests  that  labor  saving  machinery,  by  displacing 

hand  labor  or  reducing  the  number  of  needed  machine  operators,  may 
have  been  conduci'^e    to  the  present  amount  of  unemployment.  He 
says;  "I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  has  added  greatly  to  the  situation,    A  year 
ago  I  called  attention  to  this  displacement  of  workers  by  machinery  that  needed 
to  be  watched. .My  plea  has  been  that  our  inventive  genius  should  direct  itself 
to  the  discovery  of  new  human  needs  and  the  development  of  new  industries  to 
supply  them.    Critics  have  said  that  this  would  only  add  to  the  glut  of  goods  that 
may  account  for  som.e  of  the  present  unemploment .     The  answer  is  that  goods  are 
wealth  and  a  glut  may  result  when  the  public  is  not   .unable,  but  unwilling,  to 
"buy , . . .  " 


FEDERAL  EJ^PLOYlvlENT         Creation  of  a  Federal  bureau  at  Washington  to  assist  in  a 
BUREAU  URGED      proper  distribution  of  surplus  labor  was  suggested  Feb.  25  by 

Representative  Albert  Johnson  of  Washington  State,  chairman  of  the 
House  committoe  on  immigration.    Mr.  Johnson  made  this  recommenda- 
tion after  consideration  of  conditions  revealed  by  committee  hearings  on  the  bill 
offered  by  Representative  Box,  of  Texas,  providing  for  the  extension  of  the  2  per 
cent  immigration  quotas  to  countries  of  this  hemisphere.    The  hearings  have  de- 
veloped that  in  the  Southwest  and  West  there  is  a  seasonal  shortage  of  workers  on 
farms  and  ranches,  which  is  met  only  by  Mexican  workers.    Witnesses  have  said  that 
Americans  will  not  do  the  work  required.  Mr  .Johnson  said  that  shortage  of  labor  in 
one  section  of  the  country  and  heavy  unemployiiient  in  others  were  due  to  lack  of 
proper  adjustment  of  supply  to  demand  since  the  World  War.  it  was  indicated  that 
the  subject  would  be  inve3tig':ited  through  the  Federal  Employment  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  (Press,  Feb,  26.) 


: 
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Section  2 

Agricult-ur^l  William  D.  Selder    concludes  a  review  of  the  Business  Men's 

Aid  Commission  on  Agriculture,  in  The  Corrj-nercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 

for  Feb.  25,  by  seeing:   'H'hat  the  farmer  greatly  needs  is  for  business 
to  regulate  itself  back  to  the  level  of  the  farmer,  which  is  where  he 
wa-s-  before  the  war;  that  is  where  every  activity  belongs  so  far  as 
costs  and  prices  are  concermd.     Tnen  the  farm  problem  may  gradually 
settle  down  and  cease  to  rage,  but  the  next  thousand  years  will  not 
.  smootlr  it  all  out.     We  have  been  a  long  time  getting  where  we  are.  Oiir 
present  system  of  land  tenure,  as  indicated  by  the  committee,  is  cer- 
ts^inly  defective,  and  as  a  land  ovmer  and  farm  operator,  I  have  long 
Realized  that  fact,  but  can  offer  no  acceptable  present-day  solution. 
It  has  come  down  to  us  through  the  ages,  and  changes  are  difficult  of 
satisfactory  solution.    For  years  our  citizens  demanded  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  divest  itself  of  the  public  lands  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
giving  to  all  comers,  through  the  homeste,t9.d  and  other  land  laws,  the 
right  to  acquire  s  part  of  the  public  don.ain  and  settle  it  up — the  ac- 
quiring of  which  was  tainted  at  times  with  fraud  on  the  part  of  specu- 
lative settlers.    Population  was  what  we  then  wanted,  with  every  farmer 
owning  his  own  land.    Now  the  public  land  worth  anything  is  gone.  In- 
stead of  farmers  o'vning  imencumbered  land,  there  are  too  many  mortgages 
and  too  many  tenants,  and  more  becoming  tenants  each  year.    Our  forests 
were  given  away  under  the  timber  and  stone  acts  to  many  speculative 
entry  men,  who  sold  out  to  lumber  companies,   that  in  turn  cut  down  the 
forests  without  replanting,  and  now  it  begins  to  appear  as  though  the 
.  .  Crovernment  will  be  put  under  pressure  to  reforest  the  lands  it  gave 

away,  instead  of  retaining  the  title  and  licensing  the  cutting  of  mature 
timber  only— a  mistake  for  which  there  is  now  no  responsibility,  but 
which  m.ost  of  us  recognize  to  have  been  a  mistake.'* 

British  Cotton         A  London  dispatch  Feb.  27  says:  "The  British  cotton  trade  con- 
Trade  tinues  the  subject  of  anxious  discussion.     Although  the  world  at  large 
has  consi^med  a  greater  quantity  of  cotton  than  ever  before,  home  con- 
sumption in  England  has  remained  practically  stationary  in  the  past 
two  years,  while  unemplojTnent  in  the  American  section  of  the  trade  con- 
tinues serious.     The  sim.ple  fact  of  the  situation  is  that  Lancashire 
can  not  under  present  conditions  produce  at  prices  which  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  other  countries.    Many  factors  go  to  make  up  the  situa- 
tion, which  tells  so  forcibly  against  the  British  textile  trade;  but 
wages,  working  hours  and  costs  in  finishing  processes  are  prime  factors. 
•  • . " 

Caldwell  on  "If  the  people  desire  to  see  the  present  broadcasting  structure 

tladio  System     wrecked  the  enactment  of  the  redistribution  clause  agreed  upon  by 
the  House  commdttee  is  the  surest  way  for  Congress  to  carry  out  that 
purpose,  according  to  O.H.Caldwell,  Federal  Badio  Conniissioner  from  the 
eastern  zone.     This  is  an  amendment  to  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
recently  and  now  before  the  House,  which  would  extend  the  life  of  the 
commission  for  an.ocher  year.     If  the  bill  is  not  agreed  upon  by  both 
houses  by  March  15  radio  control  will  revert  to  Secretary  Hoover  and  the 
commission  will  become  an  appellate  body..*."  (Press,  Feb.  27.) 
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Chile  Bars  A  Santiago,  Chile,  dispatch  Feb.  26  says:  ^Importaticii  of  corn 

Corn  on  Cob    on  the  cob»  no  matter  what  its  origin,  is  forbidden ^in  a  decree 

which  has  been  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Industry.    The  decree  further 
forbids  the  admission  of  machinery  packed  in  straw.    Only  excelsior 
be  used  for  packing  purposes,  it  holds." 

An  editorial  in  Manufacturers  Hecord  for  Feb.  23  says:  "One  of 
the  most  significant  signs  of  the  awakening  spirit  of  the  South  is  the 
tendency  to  industrial  surveys  and  research  work,    Virginia,  through 
its  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  its  Conservation  Commission,  announces 
that  a  contract  has  been  made  with  outside  experts  to  make  a  complete 
survey  of  Virginia  which  will,  it  is  said,  take  from  three  to  four 
years.    The  Associated  Industries  of  Kentucky  recently  completed  a 
business  survey  of  the  State  by  counties.    Piecemeal  surveys  have  been 
made  here  and  there  in  other  States,    Railroads  and  electric  power  com-^ 
panies  have  occasionally  made  industrial  surveys  of  a  portion  of  their 
territory  and  individual  cities  have  done  the  same  thing,    Miami,  for 
instance,  which  has  long  concentrated  its  energies  upon  the  tourist 
business  and  to  agricultural  interests  in  the  surrounding  territory, 
realizes  that  an  industrial  survey  is  of  supreme  importance  and  its  of-* 
ficials  and  business  men  have  thrown  their  hearts  into  this  work  with 
the  view  of  making  Miami  a  great  industrial  center.    A  few  ^ears  ago 
the  American  Mining  Congress  determined  to  make  a  general  mineral  sur- 
vey of  the  South,  and  established  a  Southern  Division  for  that  purpose. 
Under  the  appropriation  it  could  not  cover  the  entire  South  in  full  de- 
tail, but  it  has  already  accomplished  great  results ... .The  Florida 
legislature  last  year  voted  the  picayunish  sum  of  $15,000  for  an  in- 
dustrial survey  of  the  State,  an  amount  which  one  might  think  indicated 
how  little  these  legislators  thought  of  the  State's  industrial  poten- 
tialities.   That  s"um  is  being  utilized  for  such  study  as  can  made 
on  such  a  basis. ...  Some  other  Southern  States  have  made  superficial 
surveys  here  and  there...." 

Stigar  Situation       "The  formation  of  the  Sugar  Institute  by  the  leading  refiners 
is  a  step  toward  better  conditions  in  the  refined  trade,  recently  dis- 
turbed by  extreme  competitive  conditions  which  are  the  natural  result 
of  an  over-development  of  refining  capacity.     Since  the  formation  of 
this  association  the  trend  in  refined  sugar  prices  has  been  downward, 
due  to  the  decline  in  raws;  but  eventually  the  association,  if  it  works 
smoothly,  should  accomplish  a  broadening  in  the  differential  between 
raws  and  refined.     It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  enough  will  be  accom- 
plished to  save  some  of  the  common  dividend  distributions  now  hanging 
in  the  balance.    Unless  refiners'  profits  are  better  in  1928  than  in 
1927,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  payments  conservatively  can  be  continued 
on  a  number  of  representative  refining  issues.    Any  improvement  in  the 
refined  situation  would  be  important  to  the  larger  American  beet  pro- 
ducers, now  staggering  under  large  inventories  and  big  bank  loans 
which  threaten  dividends.    Beet  producers  have  been  contending  with  a 
tariff-stimulated  increase  in  production  of  beets  and  with  higher  beet 
costs.    The  financial  standing  of  some  of  the  representative  larger 
companies  has  been  reduced  by  two  years  of  unfavorable  conditions.'* 
(Mag.  of  VTall  Street,  Feb.  25.) 
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Television  "'.Vill  Television  Revolutionize  Business  Practice?"  is  the 

in  Business      title  of  an  Eirticle  by  Gormley  Penton  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Stree*: 
for  Fe"b»  25.    He  says:  "That  telephoto  is  destined  to  play  a  prominent 
role  in  ordinary  business  methods  is  pretty  well  forecast  by  the  maviy 
uses  which  enterprising  business  executives  have  already  found  for  it. 
A  business  man  in  Chicago  considers  a  proposition  offered  him  by  a 
firm  in  Kev7  York,  whose  representative  discusses  the  broad  features 
of  the  deal  over  the  long  distance  telephone.    However,   the  detailed 
considerations  appearing  in  a  standard  form  contract  must  be  satis- 
fied; but  there  is  not  time  to  mail  the  contract  form  between  the  two 
cities.     The  contract  is  photographed  and  transmitted  by  television, 
all  within  a  few  hours  following  the  'phone  conversation.     Or,  the 
legal  staff  of  a  corporation  is  pressing  its  case  in  the  San  Prancisco 
courts  and  find  that  they  are  blocked  because  certain  affidavits  are 
missing.    A  brief  adjo^jrnment  is  arranged,  during  which  time  the  affi- 
davits are  photographed  and  sent  l:y  wire...." 

Section  3 

Departmient  of 

Agriculture  Secretary  Jardine  contributes  an  interview  on  "The  Secret  of 

Farm  Prosperity,"  conducted  by  Theodore  M.  Knappen,  in  The  Magazine  of 
Wall  Street  for  Feb*  25.    The  Secretary  is  quoted  as  saying,  in  part: 
'^The  stone  that  is  needed  to  complete  the  arch  of  enduring  prosperity 
in  the  United  States  is  that  of  a  permanently  prosperous  agriculture. 
Our  manufacturers  have  solved  the  problem  of  efficient  production. 
Many  of  them  have  solved  their  particular  problems  of  distribution, 
and  they  are  now  organizing  to  win  the  great  reward  of  a  continental 
adjustment  of  sales  and  distribution  on  a  scientific  basis — a  reward 
that  the  Department  of  Comm.erce  tells  us  may  be  not  less  than  eight 
billion  dollars.     I  am  confident  that  within  the  next  decade  our  men 
of  business  will  effect  improveme;nt s  in  their  merchandising  methods 
that  will  be  comparable  to  the  progress  already  m.ade  in  productivity. 
All  this  superlative  efficiency  of  manufacturers  and  "'orban  commerce 
will  fall  short  of  its  reward  if  an  equilibriim  of  exchange  is  not 
effected  by  a  corresponding  improvement  of  agricultural  trade.  Indeed, 
it  may  even  defeat  itself,  for  the  mills  of  production  must  run  ir- 
regularly and  the  streams  of  trade  flow  intermittently,  if  the  great 
circle  of  exchange  is  weak  or  broken  in  the  farm  sector.    We  are  com- 
ing to  understand  more  and  more  that  prosperity  depends  upon  purchas- 
ing power  throughout  the  circle,  and  that  depends  upon  an  integral 
economic  structure  that  provides  fair  exchange.     If  exchange  is  not 
fair  at  some  point  it  becomes  weaker  and  weaker  and  the  circle  finallj'" 
snaps.     If  the  farmers,   over  a  considerable  period,  do  not  receive  as 
much  as  they  give,  the  time  comes  when  their  ability  to  give  declines 
and  eventually  vanishes-- and  with  it  vanishes  their  ability  to  receive- 
Then  ensues  a  period  of  harsh  readjustment,   out  of  which,  with  much 
travail,  issues  finally  a  period  when  the  scales  lean  toward  the  farm- 
er.    Then  the  old  story  of  gTadual  recession  of  agricultural  prosperi- 
ty begins  over  again.    Just  now  the  farmer  is  coming  to  the  top  again, 
but  a  short,  or  even  a  long,  period  of  compensatory  advantage  will 
not  cure  the  fundamental  evil.     The  lasting  cure  can  be  found  only  in 
bringing  big  business  to  the  farmer,  or  the  farmer  to  big  business. 
It  can  only  be  found  in  a  rational  control  by  the  farmer  of  the  factois 
that  determine  price — for  upon  price  depends  equality  of  exchange. 
When  I  mention  as  one  alternative  of  cure  the  bringing  big  business 
to  the  farmer,  I  vision  a  possible  extension  of  corporate  big  businesii 
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into  agriculture.     It  is  already  in  agricultural  coinmerce  to  a  very- 
large  degree-^as  in  meat  packing,  grain  and  cotton  merchandising,  frr't 
handling,  etc.    Big  business  in  the  form  of  corporate  farm  ownership 
and  operation  is  not  an  evolution  that  appeals  to  me.     I  vastly  preie 
that  the  farmer  should  come  to  big  business.    That  is,  I  would  have 
him  become  an  integral  part  of  big  business  instead  of  big  business 
becoming  him.     That,  I  believe,  is  the  goal  that  we  are  slowly,  blindly 
and  stumblingly  working  toward.    The  attainment  of  that  goal  means 
that  the  farmer  will  attain  independent  bragaining  power — that  he  will 
be  a  powerful  seller — that  he  will  intelligently  control  and  adapt  pro- 
duction, with  a  view  to  a  certain  equilibrium  between  his  products  and 
the  demand  for  them.;  and  that  he  will  intelligently  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  trade  self-reliantly  and  shre;tdly  that  such  a  balanc. 
will  -.endow  him  with..*.^^ 


Section  4 

MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Feb»  27.    Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  the  following: 

Slaughter  steers,  good  and  choice,  $13.50-$16«25;  cows,  good  and  choice, 
$8.25-$11.25;  heifers,  good  and  choice,  $11 . 50-$13,25;  vealers,  good 
and  choice,  $13-$16,25;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good  and  choice, 
$10.75-$12»50;  heavy  weight  hogs,  mediim,  goad,  and  choice,  $?.65'-$8.20; 
light  lights,  medivm  to  choice,  $6,70-$8«30;  slaughter  pigs,  miedi-um, 
good  and  choice,  $6.25--$7# 50;  slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice,  $15.50- 
$1-6,65;  feeding  lambs,  medium  to  choice,  $13. 85-$15.50, 

Maine  sacked  Ore  en  Mountain  potatoes  $2*5C-'$2.90  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  $2.20-$2.25  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked 
Round  vyhites  $2.10*-$2.25  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.    Florida  Bliss 
Triumphs  $2»75-$3  per  bushel  crate  in  Chicago.    Midwestern  sacked 
yellow  onions  $2.50-$3.25  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  very 
few  sales  at  $2.75  f.o.b.  West  Michigan  points.    Texas  round  type  cab- 
bage $2.25«$2.75  per  barrel  crate  in  city  markets;  $1-$1.10  f.o.b. 
Lower  Rio  Crgnde  Valley  points.     New  York  Danish  type  $15-$18  bulk  per 
ton  in  a  few  cities;  $8-$8.50  f.o.b.  Rochester.    New  York  Baldwin 
apples  $7-$8  per  barrel  in  leading  markets;  cold  storage  stock  $7.50 
f.o.b.  Rochester.    Michigan  Baldwins  $8-$8.50  in  Chicago. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  m^arkets 
declined  4  points  to  18.37^  per  lb.    March  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  10  points  to  18.47^,  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  down  5  points  to  18.37(zJ.    On  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  March  futures  declined  4  points  to  18.36(^. 

G-rain  prices  quoted:     No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  at 
Minneapolis,  $1.61  7/8-$1.77  7/8.    No .2  hard  winter,  Chicago  $1.36i; 
Kansas  C"ty  $1. 29^-$i.32.    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  95(^-96^; 
Minneapolis  9li{^--932<^;  Kansas  City  86-90i^ .    No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago 
93-94^^;  Minneapolis  37-|^J-89-|^ ;  Kansas  City^82i^-86i^  .    No. 3  white 
oats,  Chicago  562^-59(2^;  Minneapolis  53f ^-55f ^ . 

Closing  price  of  92  score  butter  at  New  York  was  48^. 

Closing  prices  of  No.l  American  cheese  at  New  York  were; 
Flats  29-29-i(^;   Single  Daisies  29-29i,^;  Young  Ariericas  29 .  (Prepared 
by  Eu.  of  Agr .  Scon.) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  laformation.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  ail  shades  of  opinion  as  rofleeted  in  the  press  on  matters  aSectin^  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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I    FRENCH  TARIFF  BILL         A  Paris  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  France's  new  tariff 
f  "bill  was  adopted  by  the  chamber  last  night,  403  to  74.    The  report 

says;  '^The  duties  on  some  Anerican  imports  were  increased,  others 
lowered,  but  in  general  they  are  considered  satisfactory  by  the  commercial  staff 
of  the  Aneric an  Embassy.    American  tractors  were  accorded  a  slight  concession, •» " 


THE  PRESIDENT  ON  The  press  to-day  reports:  '^President  Coolidge  does  not 

BUSIIJSSS  find  that  there  has  been  any  marked  recession  in  business ►    In  his 

opinion,  business  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  this  time  last  year, 
with  some  increase  in  particular  industries.    The  steel  trade  is 
showing  improvement,  he  has  been  advised,  and  merchandise  activities  and  trade 
movements  have  increased  in  the  last  three  months.     The  department  store  business 
is  not  so  good  as  it  was  this  time  last  year,  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
President's  reports  show  that  business  has  shown  no  falling  off  such  as  to  indi- 
cate a  lack  of  prosperity." 


JAVA-CUBA  SUGi\R  Ttie  New  York  Times  to-day  states  that  Lamborn  and  Co., Inc., 

COMPACT  yesterday  sent  the  following  telegram  to  their  various  offices; 

"We  wired  Havana  that  it  is  rumored  that  the  Java  Syndicate  has 
cabled  to  the  Cuban  committee  that  they  are  now  willing  to  cooper- 
ate for  crop  restriction.    Havana  replied  as  follows:   ^It  is  understood  that 
Colonel  Tarafa  has  sent  President  Machado  a  cable  received  from  Berlin  advising 
that  the  sellers^  syndicate  of  the  Java  crop  at  Ansterdam  is  trying  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  international  committee  in  Berlin  in  order  to  cooperate  with  their 
plan.^n 


BOLL  WORM  SRAD-  The  press  of  Feb.  28  reports:  "The  spread  of  the  cotton 

ICATION  boll  worm  in  Texas  is  exciting  some  alarm,  as  was  evidenced 

Feb.  27  by  a  request  from  President  Coolidge  made  to  Congress  for 
the  early  appropriation  of  $150,000  to  be  used  for  clean-up  work 
prior  to  July  1  next,  as  a  part  of  an  additional  fund  of  $400,000  held  to  be  nec- 
essary.    It  was  learned  also  that  the  House  appropriations  committee,  which  had 
been  made  conversant  with  the  situation  in  Texas,  will  mal^e  available  $200,000  in 
the  bill  that  will  come  up  in  the  House  as  a  part  of  a  total  fund  of  $687,800  for 
work  of  eradication. Texans  particularly  are  alarmed  over  the  spread  of  the  pest 
and  a  Federal  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  for  use  during  the  next  two  years  is 
held  by  George  B.  Terrell,  Agricultural  Commissioner  of  Texas,  to  be  necessary  to 
cope  with  this  pest.     In  addition,  he  s\:^gests  that  the  full  cost  of  compensation 
to  the  farmers  for  their  participation  in  a  campaign  to  stop  the  growing  of  cotton 
in  certain  areas  be  assimaed  by  the  Federal  Government.    He  has  taken  the  matter 
up  with  Representative  Buchanan,  of  Texas...-" 
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Section  2 

Business  In  a  summary  of  general  business  and  financial  conditions 

Conditions  throughout  the  several  Federal  Reserve  District s»  based  upon  statistics 
for  the  months  of  January  and  February,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin 
says:  '^Industrial  production  and  shipments  of  commodities  by  railroads 
increased  considerably  in  January  from  the  low  point  reached  at  the 
end  of  1927.    The  general  level  of  wholesale  commodity  prices  showed  a 
6).ight  decline.     The  increase  of  6  per  cent  iii  industrial  production 
from  December  to  January  reflected  a  larger  output  of  manufactures, 
particularly  of  iron  and  steel  and  automobiles.    Daily  average  produc- 
tion of  steel  ingots  increased  by  over  25  per  cent  in  January — the 
largest  monthly  increase  since  1924,    Buying  of  steel  products  by  the 
railroads,  and  by  the  automobile  and  construction  industries  was  also 
active  in  January,  and  notwithstanding  the  large  volume  of  production 
and  shipments,  unfilled  orders  showed  an  increase  during  the  month. 
Since  the  first  of  February  production  of  steel  products  has  continued 
active  with  new  orders  and  shipments  more  nearly  in  balance  than  in 
previous  months.    Automobile  production,  which  in  December  was  in 
smallest  volume  since  1922,  increased  considerably  in  January  and  was 
only  slightly  smaller  than  in  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year. 
Cotton  consumption  showed  about  the  usual  seasonal  increase  in  January 
following  substantial  dort ailment  in  December  and  the  woolen  and  silk 
industries  were  somewhat  more  active  than  in  December.    Production  of 
minerals,  after  adjustment  for  customary  seasonal  changes^  was  in 
practically  the  same  volume  in  January  as  in  December.    Building  con'* 
tracts  awarded  in  January  exceeded  those  for  the  corresponding  month 
of  last  year  and  awards  during  the  first  half  of  February  were  in 
practically  the  same  volume  as  a  year  ago..*  ♦The  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics index  number  of  wholesale  coramiodity  prices  declined  from  96.8 
per  cent  of  the  1926  average  in  December  to  96*3  per  cent  in  January* 
Prices  of  farm  and  hide  and  leather  products  increased,  while  prices 
of  meats  and  dairy  products,  textiles,  fuels,  nonferrous  metals,  and 
rubber  declined.    During  the  first  two  weeks  of  February,  prices  of 
grains,  cotton,  silk,  and  wool  advanced,  while  those  of  cattle,  sugar, 
and  rubber  declined,...'^ 

Direct  Buying  An  editorial  in  Wallaces^  Farmer  for  Feb,  24  siys:  ".*.We 

believe  that  direct  buying  has  grown  to  its  present  proportions  because 
certain  packers  can  get  their  hogs  more  cheaply  that  way  than  any 
other,    The  saving  to  the  packers  is  not  so  much  because  the  farmers 
sell  more  cheaply,  but  because  of  savings  in  freight  rates,  bruises, 
fills,  and  commission  and  yardage  charges.    In  the  case  of  some  but  not 
all  packers,  it  seems  to  be  possible  to  route  hogs  more  directly  and 
with  less  waste  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  by  means  of  direct 
buying  than  by  using  the  central  market.    We  donH  think  direct  buying 
will  destroy  the  commission  men  or  the  central  markets.    But  neither 
do  we  think  that  the  commission  men  will  be  able  to  stop  direct  buying. 
Their  present  campaign  may  keep  direct  buying  from  increasing  for  a 
while,  but  this  influence  will  soon  wear  off  if  it  is  true,  as  some 
packers  claim,   that  direct  buying  is  the  more  economical  way  for  them 
to  handle  hogs.... One  lesson  we  want  to  drive  home  to  farmers  is  that 
if  direct  buying  is  as  economically  sound  as  the  padkers  think,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  farmers  get  ready  to  build  up  their  own  local 
concentration  points.    In  som^e  comraunities  it  may  be  all  right  for 
farmers  to  get  together  in  the  signing  of  an  agreement  to  ship  only  to 
Commission  firms  at  central  markets.    Most  farmers,  however,  should 
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consider  many  points  in  direct  buying  which  are  not  brought  out  at  all 
by  the  commissicn  men.     The  problem  is  not  altogether  one  of  rriaintain- 
ing  central  markets,  but  is  really  one  of  getting  livestock  from  pro- 
ducers to  consumers  as  cheaply  as  possible  and  leaving  as  high  a  per- 
centage of  the  consumers^  m^oney  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  as  is 
possible .  ^ 

Eastern  Farms         An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farmer  for  Feb.  25  sa^.^s:  "Two 

matters  confuse  us.    One  is  the  apparent  ease  promoters  seem  to  have 
in  interesting  Congress  in  reclamation  projects  for  increasing  agricul- 
tural lands^  The  other  matter  concerns  the  attitude  of  the  eastern 
farmer  on  transcontinental  rates  on  agricultural  products.  Recently, 
at  a  hearing  in  Chicago,   the  representatives  of  one  of  the  largest 
eastern  and  mid-western  farmer  organizations  favored  the  reduction  of 
rates  from  second  to  third  class  on  carload  egg  shipments,    "flho  would 
benefit  from  this  reduction?     Certainly  none  other  than  the  Pacific 
Coast  farmers  who  find  it  convenient  to  ship  eggs  in  carload  lots,  to 
successfully  compete  with  the  poultrymen  of  Michigan  and  other  eastern 
farmers  for  the  Atlantic  Coast  egg  trade,    Here  is  another  case,  A 
group  of  eastern  feeders  recently  petitioned  for  a  reduction  in  the 
freight  rate  for  alfalfa  hay  from  the  West.     Can  we  not  gro7\7  s^jfficient 
alfalfa  hay  in  the  Eastern  States  to  care  for  the  demand  for  that 
product  and  will  not  the  farmers  of  these  States  be  immeasurably  better 
off  for  having  added  alfalfa  to  their  crop  rotation,   than  in  working 
out  a  program  requiring  the  trekking-  of  this,  product  across  the  conti- 
nent?   Another  Case  of  particular  interest  to  Michigan  producers  is  the 
established  rates  on  grapes  as  set  down  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.     From  Lawton  to  Nevv  York  City  the  distance  is  a  little  over 
eight  hundred  miles.    It  is  about  thirty-six  hundred  miles,  or  four 
and  one-half  tim.es  as  far,  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York  City*  The 
freight  rate  on  grapes  from  Lawton  to  the  Atlantic  sea  port  is  $1-17 
and  from  Los  Angeles  it  is  $1.73,    There  may  be  a  sound  basis  for  these 
rates  but  we  can  not  understand  it.     Our  thought  is  that  in  the  inter- 
est of  good  transportation  service,  the  rate  from  the  West  is  entirely 
too  low.     Certainly  the  small  difference  between  these  figures  can  not 
be  justified.     So  here  we  have  a  dilemma.    Farms  are  being  developed  in 
the  West  through  appropriations  made  by  Congress  while  farm^s  are  being 
abandoned  in  the  East,     At  the  same  time  farmers  of  the  East  are  lendiffi- 
their  influence  to  lower  freight  rates  on  western  farm  products  which 
•  comes  in  direct  comipetition  with  the  products  of  the  eastern  farms.  We 
do  not  feel  that  it  is  Just  to  tax  the  eastern  farmer  for  the  develop- 
ment of  western  competition  to  his  business,    Y/e  feel  also  that  rates 
on  agricultural  products  ought  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  distance 
which  transportation  companies  are  called  upon  to  carry  those  products." 

Industrial  "Aneric-an  industry  is  not  yet  a  homogeneous  and  stable  indus-^ 

Development    try.     Within  the  political  boundaries  of  the  country,  it  is  miobile; 

the  localization  of  industry  is  a  changing  one.    Developments  in  trans- 
portation; the  discovery  of  new  available  pockets  of  labor;  the  force 
of  comipetition  are  all  factors  that  fromi  time  to  time  lead  to  substan*^ 
tial  shifts  in  the  centers  of  industrial  activity.     Thus  the  East  be- 
comes industrialized;   then  the  West;  and  now  the  South,    The  phenome- 
non in  its  broadest  aspects  is  not  ""unlike  the  historical  discovery  of 
new  em.pires,   or,  m.ore  accurately,  new  geographical  areas,  with  their 
undeveloped  human  and  material  resources ...  The  cotton  textile  industry 
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of  this  country  is  commonly  believed  to  be  passing  through  such  a 
phase  of  its  development.    The  industry  is  regarded  as  failing  in  the 
North  and  as  growing  in  the  South...."  (Ne-.vs  Bui . ,Nat 'l.Bur .  of  Econom- 
ic He  search,  Feb.  15.) 

Jamaican  correspondence  to  The  Ecoriomist  (London)  for  Feb,  11 
says:  "The  economic  interests  of  Jamaica  are  pi^rely  agricultural,  and 
are  bound  up  with  the  three  cdmriiodities'-- bananas,  sugar,  and  rum, 
principally  the  first  named.     Sugar  production  was  of  considerable 
importance  befofe  Germany  developed  her  beet  industry  and  Cuba  her 
enormous  output  of  cane.    The  tremendous  prices  of  the  boom  post-war 
years  gave  a  fillip  to  the  industry,  which  is  even  now  in  a  much 
better  position  that  in  irmiediate  pre-war  years.    However^  the  diffi- 
culty of  comps  ting  with  Cuban  large-scale  production  and  the  depressed 
price  of  recent  years  has  led  to  the  turning  over  of  much  sugar  land 
to  the  growing  of  bananas,  which  always  find  a  certain  market.  The 
banana  industry  is  passing  through  an  interesting  phase  at  the  present 
time.    A  single  powerful  American  concern,  the  United  Fruit  Company, 
practically  controls  the  banana  industry  of  the  world,  and  has  built 
up  a  system  of  alternate  sources  of  supply,  of  which  Jamaica  is  one. 
This  company  exercises  a  dominant  control  of  prices,  and  can  make  its 
own  terms  with  producers.     It  has  large  banana  estates  of  its  own  in 
the  inland,  but  also  buys  heavily  from  private  producers.    Owing  to  a 
feeling  among  the  latter  that  better  prices  than  those  paid  by  the 
company — or  by  brokers — could  be  obtained  for  their  fruit,  a  Jamaica 
Producers^  Association,  with  a  subsidiary  banana  association,  was 
formed  last  year  Ho  promote,  foster  and  encourage  the  marketing  of 
the  agricultural  products  of  Jamaica  cooperatively ,  <    The  movement  has 
had  considerable  success,  but  the  question  of  a  direct  line  of  steam- 
ships to  carry  bananas  to  England  (the  market  in  view)  is  still  unde- 
cided.   At  the  moment  trans|)ort  to  the  latter  country  is  exclusively 
handled  by  the  United  Fruit  Company  in  conjunction  with  a  subsidiary 
line  of  English  ships.    Offers  of  transportation  have  been  made  by 
other  existing  companies,  and  also  by  American  interests,  though    it  is 
felt  that  a  British  line  ought  to  undertake  the  ^service.    The  Empire 
Marketing  Board,  in  fact,  has  voted  1,200  pounds  a  year  for  two  years 
to  forward  this  scheme ....  The  year  1926  was  a  very  prosperous  one  for 
Jamaica.    An  export  of  12  or  13  million  count  stems  is  considered  a 
good  average,  but  in  1926  this  figure  exceeded  18  million  stems,  valued 
at  2,072,155  pounds,  and  may  be  as  much  as  20  millions  for  1927.  The 
two  chief  purchasers  are  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  former  taking  13,719,300  of  the  18,301,400  stems  exported 
in  1926  (of  which  about  three  million  were  for  the  Canadian  market) 
and  the  United  Kingdom  3.012,232.    Germany  bought    1,474,400.    It  is 
hoped  fTorther  to  develop  the  English  and  Continental  market....'^ 

Production  and         An  editorial  in  Modern  Miller  for  Feb.  25  says;  Julius 
Distribution    Kahn,  of  the  Truscon  Steel  Co.,  says:   ^The  real  trouble  with 
of  Food       business  isnH  lack  of  wealth,  overiDro  duct  ion  and  lack  of  demand.  It 
is  not  entirely  foreign  competition.    It  isnH  an  overextension  of 
credit  and  it  is  not  a  shortness  of  ready  money.    Give  the  Merican 
business  man  a  chance.    Give  him  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  the 
public.    Make  it  possible  to  earn  the  assistance  of  labor.  Stimulate 
his  genius  for  research  and  invention  with  a  reasonable  profit.  Place 
before  him  inducements  for  further  development  of  our  natural  resourc- 
es.   Make  achievement  a  worthy  aim,  not  accumulation,  oppression  and 
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deceit.    Urge  him  to  respect  and  help  our  Government  and  its  lawn.  Do 
not  put  forward  restrictions  which  encoivrage  efforts  to  develop  ir.osns 
of  evading  them»^     Thought  is  rapidly  cry^Aall^'^.ing  on  the  necessity 
for  selling  stabilization.    The  .American  Institute  on  Food  List:i'i'bu'- 
tion  has  established  offices  in  New  York  to  stabilize  conditions  in 
the  food  industry.    Here  is  apparently  a  group  of  manufacturers  who 
see  that  selling  and  distributing  methods  are  undergoing  gi'eat  change. 
No  doubt  the  chain  store  and  che  status  of  brokers  are  points  in  the 
matter  of  distribution  which  have  to  be  dealt  with.    There  is  evidence 
at  hand  that  m.any  industries  are  trying  to  stabilize  mai'kets  by  a 
study  of  trade  Tjractices.     One  thing  the  committee  will  work  to  dis- 
cover is  Hvhat  is  a  sound  system  of  Quantity  discounts  or  voli^me  ad- 
justments**    yi/e  find  quite  a  few  industries  workirig  to  solve  the  stab- 
ilization of  markets  and  not  let  competitive  methods  tear  down  the 
industries ..  .Natm-ally  there  will  be  som.e  counter  thought  to  a  revi- 
sion of  anti-trust  laws  and  it  may  take  years  to  mold  opinion  and  cre- 
ate confidence  in  a  new  program  which  offers  manuf acjburers  some  pro- 
tection against  overcompetit ion,  but  the  trend  is  in  that  direction." 


Section  3 
MABIiET  q-JOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         Feb.  28.    Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago:  Slaughter  cattle, 
calves  and  veaiers;  ssteers,  good  and  choice,  $13.50-$16.50;  cows, 
good  and  choice,  $3.25-$11.25;  heifers,  good  and  choice,  $11, 50'=-$13.25; 
veaiers,  good  and  choice,  $12. v5~$15. 75;  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
good  and  choice,  $  10. ''■^5-$12. 50 ;  heavy  weight  hogs,  mediuip,good  and 
choice,  $7.75~$'-^.10;  light  lights,  m-edram  to  choice,  $6.50~$8.15; 
slaughter  pigs,  medium,  good  and  choice,  $6-$7;  slaughter  lambs,  good 
and  choice,  $15*25'-$16.40;  feeding  lam.bs,ms[dium  to  choice,  $13.85'- 
$15.60. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $2.60-$2.90  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  $2.25-$2*35  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle,    Wisconsin  sacked 
Hound  Whites  $2.10~$2.25  csJ'lot  sales  in  Chicago;  mostly  around  $2 
f.o.b.  Waupaca.    New  York  and  m.idwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  $2-75- 
$3  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $2.75-$3  f.o.b.  Florida  point- 
ed type  cabbage  $1~-$1.75  per  l-^  bushel  hciinper  in  a  few  eastern  cities. 
Texas  round  type  $2-$2.75  per  barrel  crate  in  terminal  markets;  $1- 
$1.10  f.o.b.    Ne?/  York  Baldwin  apples  $7.50~$7.75  per  barrel  in  New 
York  City.    Eastern  Yorks  $7.25-$8.    Michigan  Baldwins  $8-$8.50  in 
Chicago. 

Closing  price  of  92  score  butter  at  New  York  was  49<^. 

Closing  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  Cheese  at  New  York; 
Flats  29-29i>-/.^ :   Single  Daisies  29-29^^2^;  Young  Americas  29i(^ . 

Average  price  of  jyl?ddling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  28  point ;^  to  IB^CS^^-  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  in  1927  the 
price  stood  at  14.11^.    March  future  contracts  on  the  Ne?/  York  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  27  points  to  18.20^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  they  were  clo^Tn  33  points  to  18.04(^. 

Grain  prices  quieted:     No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  at 
Minneapolis  $1.61-$1. 7?i.  No. 2  red,  Chicago  $1.55|.    No. 2  hard  winter, 
Chicago  $1.37-|-;  Kansas  City  $1.29~$1.31.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago 
94f,^<'-96i-^;  Minneapolis  91»^93^;  Kansas  City  86-90^.    No. 3  mixed  corn, 
Chicago  96i--96|(2^;  Minneapolis  87-89(^;  Kansas  City  84-864,^.    No. 3 
white  oats,  Chicago  55f^-60,^;  Minneapolis  53  5/8-55  5/8^;  Kansas  City 
574(2f-59^.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Islormation,  United  States  Department  ctf  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aSectiEg  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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DEPARTKffiNT  APERO-  The  House  appropriations  coinmittee  yesterday- reported 

PRIATION  BILL    out  the  "Department  of  Agricult-ore  appropriation  hill  carrying  a 

total  of  $143,319,349,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 


BOLL  WOEIvI  BILL  The  House  yesterday  adopted  a  resolution  recommending  an 

appropriation  of  $200,000  to  combat  the  pink  holl  worm  work  of 
the  Southwestern  States,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 


MCNARY-HAUG-EN  BILL  The  House  agricultural  committee  yesterday  reopened  hear- 
ings on  the  McNary-Haugen  farm  relief  hill  to  permit  members  from 
Minnesota  to  indorse  the  equalization  fee,  (Press,  Mar.  1.) 


REFORESTATION  BILL         The  press  to~day  reports  that  spokesmen  for  newspaper 

publishers  appeared  before  the  agriculture  committee  yesterday  to 
indorse  the  McSweeney  bill  to  promote  reforestation.    They  said 

reforestation  was  needed  to  insure  the  future  supply  of  paper. 


FLOOD  CONTROL  BILL         A  new  Mississippi  River  flood  control  bill,  approved  by 

the  Senate  committee  on  commerce,  was  reported  to  the  Senate  yes- 
terday by  Senator  Jones  of  V/ashington,  the  committee  chairman.  It 
was  a  compromise  as  between  the  Jadwin  plan  and  the  Reid  bill,  now  pending  in  the 
House.    The  Jadwin  plan,  drafted  by  the  Army  Engineers,  calls  for  an  expenditure 
of  about  $290,000,000,  with  the  flood  victims  paying  20  per  cent  of  the  cost, 
while  the  measure  approved  by  the  House  committee  on  flood  control  provides  for  an 
appropriation  of  $473,000,000  with  the  Govermnent  paying  the  entire  expense.  The 
bill  that  cam.e  to  the  Senate  yesterday  appropriates  $325,000,000.    There  is  also 
provided  a  committee  of  three  engineers,  including  Major  Gen.  Edgar  Jadwin,  Chief 
of  Engineers;  Col.  Charles  L,  Potter  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  and  a 
third  from  civil  life  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  for  the  furtherance  of 
important  problems  concerning  the  full  scope  of  flood  relief  that  should  be  under- 
taken. (Press,  Mar.  1.) 


CUBAN  PJffiCEL  POST  The  press  to-day  reports  that  beginning  at  midnight  last 

night,  which  marks  the  end  of  the  m.odus  vivendi  extending  the 
parcel  post  convention  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  all 
mail  parcels  sent  from  either  country  to  the  other  will  be  returned  to  their 
point  of  origin.    By  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  enact  legislation  for  permitting 
the  importation  from  Cuba  of  cigars  in  lots  of  less  than  3,000,  and  the  insist- 
ence of  the  island  republic  upon  the  termination  of  the  postal  convention  of  1903 
unless  this  was  done,  no  parcel  may  now  be  transmitted  except  by  express  or 
freight,  postal  officials  pointed  out. 
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Beef  Grading  An  editorial  in  The  Nor '-West  Fanner  (Winnipeg)  for  Feh.  20 

in  Canada      says:  '^It  was  s"aggested  in  a  recent  issue  that  if  beef  grading  was 

adopted  in  Canada,  it  would  probably  be  necessai'y  to  make  some  changes 
after  the  system  had  been  tried  out.    That  this  is  actually  the  ex- 
perience of  the  United  States  beef  grading  policy  is  indicated  by  the 
recent  announcement  to  the  effect  that  the  grading  policy  has  been 
extended  to  include  'good'  beef  as  well  as  ^prime'  and  'choice,^  the 
first  two  grades  decided  upon.    This  change  will  permit  the  grading 
of  some  27  per  cent  of  the  beef  offered  whereas  under  the  original 
plan  only  5  to  7^  per  cent  of  the  offerings  was  eligible  for  the 
^prime^  and  'choice"^  grades.     It  is  considered  in  some  quarters  that 
there  would  be  difficulty  in  finding  a  continuous  supply  of  beef  in 
Canada  that  would  be  sufficiently  well  finished  to  qualify  for  the 
top  grades,  that  is»  a  supply  equal  to  the  demand  for  high  quality 
beef  that  would  be  likely  to  develop.    It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
quality  of  butcher  cattle  coming  on  the  market  at  the  present  time  is 
good  grounds  for  such  a  belief.    On  the  other  hand  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  there  are  not  enough  progressive  cattlemen  in  this 
country  who  would  undertake  to  market  well  finished  cattle  if  they 
can  be  shown  that  there  is  a  definite  demand  for  the  finished  product  J* 

British  Aviation      The  development  of  civil  aeronautics  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
Subsidy  Aid      last  few  years  has  been  made  possible  because  of  the  substantial 

financial  aid  granted  by  the  British  Government,  according  to  Brewer  V. 
York  in  a  report  recently  issued  by  the  transportation  division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce,     Since  March,   1921,  the  report 
shows,  about  $17,000,000  of  public  moneys  has  been  provided  for  the 
promotion  of  civil  air  transportation  in  the  United  Kingdom*  (Press, 
Feb.  29  0 

Equalization  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  Feb,  29  says:''«»»A 

Fee  year  ago  there  was  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether  the  equaliz-a- 

tion  fee  was  a  tax  or  not.     In  its  report,  the  House  committee  on  agri- 
culture said  that  if  Congress  had  authority  to  enact  an  equalization 
fee  provision  as  an  exercise  of  the  po?;er  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce, it  was  immaterial  whether  or  not  it  had  power  to  enact  one  as 
an  exercise  of  the  taxing  power.    But  the  advocates  of  the  plan  did  not 
succeed  in  demonstrating  that  the  fee  provision  was  a  constitutional 
exercise  of  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce*    It  is  doubtful 
if  the  Supreme  Court  would  hold  such  a  provision  to  be  a  regulation  of 
commerce*    The  purpose  of  the  interstate  commerce  clause  in  the  Consti- 
tution is  to  protect  comjnerce  from  discrimination  and  the  imposition  of 
burdens  while  the  equalization  fee  ?/ould  be  laying  butdens  upon  it. 
The  Attorney  General  in  his  opinion  to  the  President  pointed  out  that 
whether  the  fee  provision  was  to  be  considered  to  be  a  regulation  of 
commerce  or  a  tax  was  immaterial,  for  in  either  case  it  would  be  un- 
constitutional.    If  the  claim  was  made  that  it  was  not  a  tax,  then,  he 
said,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  provision  that 
forbids  the  taking  of  property  without  due  process  of  law.     If  it  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  tax,  then  the  manner  of  its  imposition  and  collection 
could  not  be  considered  as  in  accordance  with  the  taxing  power  of 
Congress.    There  is  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  upholding  the  pro- 
vision in  the  transportation  law  regarding  the  recapture  of  earnings 
above  a  certain  percentage.     That,  too,  has  been  looked  on  as  a  prece- 
dent for  enacting  an  equalization  fee  in  the  proposed  farm  relief  law. 
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But  there  is  a  vital  difference  "between  the  two.     Congress  has  the 
power  to  reg^alate  corr^nerce,  and  therefore  to  lirrit  the  charges  for 
services  ^oy  interstate  carriers.     On  the  other  hand,  it  has  no  power 
to  fix  the  prices  at  which  commodities  shall  be  sold,  nor  has  it  power 
to  limit  the  prices  and  recapture  any  part  above  that  limit,  as  it 
would  be  doing  if  it  were  to  enact  an  equalization  fee.*.." 

Flexible  The  Associated  Press  Feb,  26  reports:  "There  can  be  no  doubt, 

Tariff         the  Governjnent  contended  in  a  brief  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  Febv25, 
that  the  authority  delegated  to  the  President  under  the  flexible  sec- 
tions of  the  Tariff  law  is  constitutional*     The  brief  was  prepared  for 
use  in  the  oral  argument  of  the  appeal  of  J /vV* Hampton,  jr,  &  Cor^of 
New  York,  challenging  the  validity  of  the  flexible  sections  follov/ing  a., 
order  of  the  President  increasing  the  duty  on  barim  dioxide.     In  con* 
tending  that  Congress  had  the  authority  to  delegate  to  the  President 
power  to  raise  or  lower  duties  to  meet  changes  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  home  and  abroad,  the  Government  asserted  that  the  law  author- 
ized the  President  only  to  find  the  facts  and  did  not  allow  him  to  make 
laws.    With  the  assistance  of  the  Tariff  Commission  he  is  to  determine, 
the  brief  pointed  out,  the  domestic  and  foreign  cost  of  production  and 
apply  the  rules  laid  down  by  Congress  to  adjust  any  difference  he  ma^'" 
discover  in  such  costs." 

Livestock  An  editorial  in  Ohio  Stockman  and  Farmer  for  March  3  says: 

Mariceting    "Much  to  our  sirrprise  we  are  accused  of  'straddling^  on  the  question 
of  direct  marketing  of  livestock,   so  let^s  make  it  clear*    We  believe 
that  producers  will  fare  best  if  they  ship  their  livestock  to  market 
where  all  buyers  must  compete  for  it.    This  has  been  o^ar  position  all 
the  time  and  is  now.    But  we  donH  believe  in  the  legislation  proposed 
in  the  past  or  that  proposed  now  on  this  subject.    That  ought  to  be 
clear  enough  for  anybody.    Those  who  donH  agree  with  either  end  of  it 
are  at  perfect  liberty  to  disagree.    The  discussion  of  the  subject  is 
bound  to  do  some  good  no  matter  what  becomes  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, for  it  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  basic  value  of 
a  competitive  market.    It  m^ay  also  show  stockyards  companies  that  they 
should  go  after  business  same  as  anybody  else,  instead  of  sitting 
around  and  waiting  for  it  to  come  along," 

Marconi  on  A  London  dispatch  Feb*  25  says:  "Guglielmo  Marconi  Feb,  24 

Radio  predicted  sensational  advances  within  three  years  in  wireless. 

'Wireless  to-day  has  a  horizon  imir.easurably  greater  than  it  was,  '  he 
said.     'Great  as  its  progress  has  been  since  the  introduction  of  the 
beam,  I  thirik  the  next  two  or  three  years  will  see  a  sensational  de- 
velopment.    Take  wireless  telephony,  for  example,  I  am  certain  that 
before  very  long  we  shall  be  in  telephonic  communication  7/1  th  all  the 
dominions.     For  full  imperial  developmient ,  much  depends  on  the  Govern- 
ment.    Technically,   the  whole  thing  could  be  com^pleted  in  a  very  few 
m.onths.     ilnother  tremendous  development  is  the  transmission  of  the 
facsimile  of  a  whole  sheet  of  type  or  script  in  its  original  form..  By 
this  method  we  can  transmit  a  whole  page  of  a  newspaper,  an  autograph 
or  a  m^essage  in  the  sender^  s  handwriting.    Very  shortly  we  will  be 
trying  it  to    Canada.     I  am  convinced  that  ultimately  the  facsimile 
will  supersede  Morse.     It  is  much  cheaper  and  quicker...." 
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Mitchell  on  How  are  the  money  incomes  of  individuals  from  different  sources 

Business      affected  by  business  cycles?     To  answer  this  question  Professor  Wesley 
Cycles  and    C«  Mitchell,  director  of  research  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Income         Research,  has  made  a  critical  analysis  of  the  fluctuations  of  the 
Streams       various  income  streams  such  as  earnings,  profits,  dividends,  rents  and 

interest,  using  the  returns  which  were  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Intern- 
al Revenue  in  the  period  1919-1924  inclusive.    By  reducing  the  yearly 
figures  for  the  various  income  streams  to  relatives  based  upon  their 
respective  average  values,  and  also  computing  the  percentage  change 
from  one  year  to  the  next,  he  shows  the  student  of  business  cycles 
which  streams  have  been  fairly  steady  and  which  have  been  highly  varia- 
ble.   Profits  appear  to  be,  as  one  expects,  much  the  most  variable  type 
of  income.    They  fall  nearly  30  per  cent  in  one  year  and  increase  over  . 
40  per  cent  in  another  year.    Rents  and  royalites  rank  next  in  average 
variations;  but  these  figures  may  not  be  representative,  because,  dur- 
ing the  years  covered,  rents  seem  to  have  been  undergoing  a  belated  ad- 
justment to  the  change  in  the  general  level  of  prices  brought  about  by 
the  war.     They  mcu^e  spasmodic  advances  in  1921,  1923  and  1924^  while 
in  two  other  years  they  show  no  change.    Interest,  investment  and 
fiduciary  income  varies  much  more  than  one  would  expect.    All  the 
changes  are  increases.    Even  in  the  severe  depression  of  1921,  interest 
receipts  did  not  fall  off.    Dividends,  while  moving  up  or  down  every 
year,  proved  decidedly  the  stablest  type  of  money  incom.e  in  this  period. 
That  is,   the  changes,  though  frequent,  were  small  in  comparison  with 
the  maximum  changes  in  the  other  types  of  income*     "Particularly  strik- 
ing, and  particularly  important  for  our  problem,"  observe's  Doctor 
Mitchell,   "is  the  contrast  between  the  extreme  variability  of  profits 
and  the  relative  steadiness  of  dividends.    Most  men  of  property  diver- 
sify their  investments,  holding  some  bonds,   some  stocks,  and  perhaps 
some  real  estate.    Hence  the  changes  in  the  money  incomaes  of  the  in- 
vesting classes  are  best  ascertained  by  adding  together  interest,  divi- 
dends and  rents.     On  so  doing  we  get  an  income  stream  whose  average 
volume  (according  to  the  Internal  Revenue  figures)  is  about  equal  to 
the  volume  of  profits,  but  which  varies  not  much  more  than  dividends « 
This  is  the  flow  which  we  should  compare  with  profits  on  the  one  hand 
and  wages  on  the  other.     That  comparison  indicates  that  the  largest  of 
the  income  streams,  payrrients  to  employees,   as  wages,   salaries,  commis- 
sions, bonuses,  pensions  and  the  like,  was  decidedly  less  variable 
than  profits  in  1919-24,  and  decidedly  m.ore  variable  than  income  from 
investments  in  securities  and  real  est  ate ....  Thus  the  conclusion  is 
probably  valid  that  the  largest  of  the  money-income  streams  are  also 
the  most  variable  in  flow.  Wages,   salaries  and  profits  added  together 
make  over  three-quarters  of  taxable  income;  of  total  income  received 
in  money,   they  probably  make  four-fifths.     And  their  aggregate  volune 
may  change  by  15  or  20  per  cent,  or,   in  extreme  cases,  even  more,   in  a 
single  year.*^  (News-Bulletin,  Nat'l.  Bur.  of  Econ.  Research,  Eeb.  15.) 

Rubber  Restriction    A  Colombo,  Ceylon,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Eeb .  28  says: 
"Doubt  of  the  value  of  rubber  restriction  uhder  present  conditions 
was  expressed  Feb.  27  by  J. J. Wall,  presiding  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Ceylon  Chamber  of  Commerce.     'With  the  established  use  of  reclaimed 
rubber  and  an  ever-increasing  output  from  the  Dutch  Indies,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  put  forward  a  reasonable  argument  for  continuance  of  re- 
striction, »  Mr.  Wall  said.     'It  seems  to  me  that  unless  the  Datch 
inte^sts  are  prepared  to  come  in  with  us  we  are  bound  to  weaken  our 
own  position  eventually  by  continuing  our  efforts  to  control  the  posi- 
tion by  restricting  exports,'" 


J.       I.'-  J 
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MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Prod-acts  Feb»  29.    Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago:  Slaughter  steers, 

good  and  choice,  $13. 50-$16. 75;  cows,  good  and  choice,   $8. 25~$11. 25; 
heifers,  good  and  choice,  $11. 50-$13.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice, 
$12. 75-$15. 50;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good  and  choice,  $10*75- 
$12.50;  heavy  weight  hogs,  medi-uin,  good  and  choice,  $7.60~$8.15; 
light  lights,  mediimi  to  choice,  $6.50-$8»25;   slaughter  pigs,  mediiom, 
good  and  choice,  $6-$7*25;   slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice, $15.25- 
$16.40;  feeding  lamhs,  medium  to  choice,  $13. 85-$15.60 . 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  sold  at  $11-$11. 50  per  "barrel 
in  Philadelphia*    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  ranged  $2.60-$3»10  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2,25~$2.35  f.o.h,  Presque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Round  \tiitcs  $2»05-$2*20  car  lot  sales  in  Chicago. 
Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  sold  mostly  around  $3-$3*25  per  100 
pounds  in  consuming  centers;  very  few  sales  at  $3,10-$3»15  f.o.b. 
West  Michigan  points,    Florida  pointed  type  cabbage  brought  $1-$1»75 
per  l2*^bushel  hamper  in  a  few  eastern  markets.    Texas  round  type 
$2-$2.75  per  barrel  crate  in  terminal  markets;  mostly  $1  f »o,b*  Lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley  points.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  $7.50-$8  per  barrel 
in  New  York  City;  Rhode  Island  Greenings  $11-$ 12. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in    10  designated  markets 
advanced  20  points  to  18.28(2?  per  lb.    March  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  19  points  to  18.39^,  and  on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  up  15  points  to  18,19^. 

Grain  prices  quoted;    No , 1  dark  northern  spring  wheat  at 
Minneapolis  $1. 6lf-$l. 67f .     No.^  red  winter,  Chicago  $1,56.    No. 2 
hard  winter,  Chicago  $1.38;  Kansas  City  $1.29-$1*31.    No. 3  mixed  corn, 
Chicago  94i-96i(2?;  Minneapolis  87ic^-89i(^ ;  Kansas  City  86^-^-89^.    No. 3 
yellow  corn,  Chicago  96f^;  Minneapolis  9l^(i"9Z^d;  Kansas  City  87 2d;- 
91(^.    No. 3  white  oats  56i^-60i^ ;  Minneapolis  54  3/8(^^-56  3/8^;  Kansas 
City  59^-60^. 

Closing  price  of  92  score  kutter  at  New  York  was  49(2?. 

Closing  prices  of  No . 1  fresh  Anerican  cheese  at  New  York  were: 
Flats  29-29|^;   Single  Daisies  29-29|^;  Young  Americas  29^-^.  (Prepared 
by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  afitecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility',  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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NEW  VITMIU  REPORTED     An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Berkeley,  Calif., 

says:  "Dr.  Herbert  M.  Evans,  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy, 
University  of  California,  yesterday  announced  the  discovery  of  a 
new  vitamin,  the  sixth  known  to  science.    The  discovery  will  he  designated  as 
vitamin  F,  to  follow  vitamin  E,  otherwise  known  as  X,  also  brought  to  light  at  the 
University  of  California.    Vitamin  F,  Doctor  Evans  said,  is  essential  for  normal 
growth  in  animals,  who  attain  scarcely  more  than  half  their  normal  size  and  remain 
immature  without  it.    The  discovery  resulted  from  a  test  of  pure  food  administered 
to  rats,  he  said.    Doctor  Evans  was  assisted  in  the  research  by  Dr.  George  O.Burr, 
now  chemist  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.     ^When  a  food  mixture  consisting  of 
highly  purified  casein  and  recrystallized  cane  sugar  was  employed, '  Doctor  Evans 
said,  'with  the  addition  of  certain  necessary  salts  and  the  five  previously  known 
vitamins,  the  rats  were  scarcely  more  than  half  normal  size,  growth  stopped  alto- 
gether and  the  animals  remained  immature.    Natural  food. was  necessary  to  awaken 
their  growth  and  convert  them  into  healthy  adult  animals.    Among  the  natural  foods, 
lettuce    and  liver  were  the  most  potent  and  they  therefore  almost  certainly  con- 
tain a  new,  sixth  member  of  the  vitamins.*" 


STOCKYARDS  BILL  The  press  to-day  reports  that  hearing  on  the  Capper  bill 

aimed  at  Federal  control  of  the  private  concentration  stockyards  of 
the  big  packers  was  continued  by  the  Senate  agricultural  committee. 


BOULDER  IDM  BILL  The  Senate  irrigation  committee  yesterday  rejected. an 

amendment  to  the  Boulder  Canj'-on  Dam  bill,  under  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  would  have  "been  required  to  endeavor  to  contract 

with  States,  municipalities,  individuals  or  corporations  for  constructing  a  power 

plant  before  building  a  Government,  plant .  (Press.  Mar.  1.) 


RUBBER  PRODUCTION  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  The  Hague  to-day  reports: 

"Dutch  rubber  growers  at  a  meeting  at  The  Hague  yesterday  adopted  a 
resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  which  will  watch  over 
the  interests  of  Dutch  growers  and  in  case  of  necessity  initiate  negotiations  with 
foreign  growers  and  consumers.    This  committee  was  a|)pointed  immediately.    A  com- 
munique issued  after  the  meeting  stated  that  a  large  majority  of  the  growers  were 
in  favor  of  mutual  cooperation  and  that  it  was  not  felt  there  was  any  need  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Governments  of  Holland  or  the  Dutch  East  Indie s»" 

A  Colombo,  Ceylon,  dispatch  says:  "A  motion  recommending  removal  of  the 
present  restrictions  on  the  export  of  rubber  in  Ceylon  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Legislative  Council  at  Colombo.     ^That  this  Council  reconmends  to  the  Government 
the  urgent  desirability  of  acceding  to  the  general  desire  evinced  in  the  country 
for  removal  of  the  present  restriction  in  regards  to  the  exportation  of  rubber.'** 
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Business  and  John  T.  Flynn,  writing  under  the  title  "Business  and  the  Gov- 

the  Govern-    ernment"  in  Harper's  for  March,  says:  "♦..Various  champions  of 
ment  American  "business  have  brought  forward  an  immense  amount  of  evidence 

to  show  that  there  is  too  much  Government  in  business— too  much  Gov- 
.  ernment,  in  fact,  in  almost  everything ... .Yet  is  it  all  true?  Are 
these  amazing  figures  fair?... The  last  Congress  enacted  a  total  of 
some  1,223  measures.    Of  these  about  400  were  resolutions  and  private 
bills.    Of  the  remaining  800  all  but  a  few  were  regulations  affecting 
the  control  of  the  various  Government  departments.    A  member  of  the 
House  made  an  estimate  of  the  n-umber  of  laws  of  general  application 
passed  by  that  Congress,  and  there  were  only  about  36 — certainly  not 
many  more  than  that.... For  instance,  from  the  beginning  of  Congress  up 
to  1925  there  vjere  passed  some  52,000  measures.    More  than  32,000  of 
these  were  private  bills — bills  authorizing  pensions  or  refunds  or 
damages,    There  were  not  quite  20,000  actual  laws  passed:  an  average, 
during  136  years,  of  150  laws  a  year.    When  we  remember  that  among  these 
are  included  the  civil  and  criminal  statutes,  the  la'NS  governing  the 
Army,  Navy,  Post  Office,  and  all  Government  departments,  and  the  tax 
bills,  the  n;imber  does  not  seem  large.... If  Congress  and  the  legisla- 
tures do  not  enact  more  laws,  however,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  business. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  laws  which  regulate  business  and  interfere  with 
some  of  its  plans.    But  most  of  the  laws  that  control  or  hamper 
business  have  been  passed- — surprising  as  it  m.ay  seem  to  those  who  clamor 
for  'less  Goverrjment  in  business' — at  the  demand  of  business  itself. 
If  more  laws  are  not  passed  to  hinder  busire  ss  it  is  because  Congress 
and  the  legislatures  have  the  good  sense  and  forbearance,  often  in  the 
face  of  immense  pressure,  to  resist  the  organized  drives  of  various 
special  business  groups  to  push  through  new  laws  to  serve  purposes  of 
their  own.*,. I  have  even  seen  a  letter  to  Congress  indorsing  some  of 
these  anti-chain-store  bills  and  anti'-department-store  bills  typed  on 
a  letterhead  bearing  at  the  top  the  legend,   'More  business  in  Government 
and  less  Government  in  business 'The  State  bankers'  associations  in 
most  States  have  taken  the  initiative  to  bring  about  the  enactment  of 
new  laws  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  banlis  and  add  to  the  protec- 
tion of  stockholders  J     Some  of  these  banivers*  associations  have  actual- 
ly advocated  more  powerful  State  banl^irig  departments  armed  with  more  po- 
tent weapons  of  control ... .Week  after  week  the  trade  associations  come 
pouring  into  the  Capital  to  put  in  their  claTbns  for  interference ...  .Yet 
anyone  who  has  a  taste  for  history  may  discover  that  while  these  meas- 
ures interfere  or  propose  to  interfere  with  business,  back  of  them 
originally  were  other  great  groups  of  business  interests .x.- The  slogan 
which  invites  the  Government  to  remain  out  of  business  is  followed  quite 
naturally  by  a  second  slogan,  a  corollary  of  the  first,  to  this  effect; 
let  Business  Rule  Itself.,.. Is  it  proposed,  then,   that  the  business  men 
of  the  country  shall  be  regarded  as  an  autonomous  block  in  our  society 
and  that  they  shall  be  permitted  to  set  up  a  machine  for  their  own 
government?     If  this  is  what  is  meant,  does  it  not  look  very  much  like 
a  proposal  to  erect  within  the  state  a  lesser  state — if  not  a  greater 
one?     Is  it  not  like  saying  to  the  Government  in  so  many  words:  'You 
may  regulate  the  relations  of  the  citizens  as  citizens,  but  not  in  their 
character  of  business  men? '...We  are  entering  an  era  of  industrial  reg- 
ulation more  minute  and  uncompromising  than  anything  we  have  ever  known. 
...And  how  does  it  propose  to  carry  out  this  program?    The  instrument 
of  rule  now  in  favor  is  the  trade  association^* . .The  regulation  of 
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"business,  in  our  complex  social  order,  is  the  regulation  of  life. 
Business  to-day  is  no  longer  a  siTiall  affair  involving  the  relations 
of  individuals.    It  is  a  vast  affair  involving  the  relations  of  great 
groups.    It  is  full  of  human  problems  as  well  as  financial,  mechanical, 
and  economic  problems.    And  if  good  "business  brains  are  needed  to  cope 
wifn  the  purely  commercial  problemis,  good  state sm.en  are  no  less  wanted 
to  understand  the  troublesome  and  pressing  human  problems...." 

Business  The  New  York  National  City  Bank  Mcrii  1  issued  the  following 

Conditions  statemient:  ^The  reports  on  industry  and  trade  show  that  busiifisss  has 
made  f^arther  progress  during  February,  but  the  situation  is  still 
m.arked  by  irregularity  and  prospects  for  the  future  continue  confused. 
A  number  of  important  lines  of  industry  such  as  iron  and  steel  and 
automobile  manufacturing  have  had  a  substantial  recovery  from  the 
December-January  low  points,  but  taking  business  as  a  whole  the  gains 
have  not  been  broad  enough  to  carry  general  conviction  and  a  prevalent 
attitude  is  still  one  of  uncertainty  as  to  how  much  of  the  recent  im- 
provement can  be  counted  on  as  permianent.    llOiile  admitting  that  tangi- 
ble evidences  of  recovery  are  not  as  definite  as  was  hoped  two  months 
ago,  a  re-exam.ination  of  basic  factors  fails  to  reveal  any  fundamental 
reasons  why  we  should  not  expect  at  least  an  average  amo^ont  of  good 
business  during  the  year.    Aside,  however,  from  psychological  influence?^ 
there  seems  no  reason  why  business  should  look  forward  to  the  year  with 
apprehension.    By  and  large  there  are  no  burdensome  inventories  that 
have  to  be  worked  off  before  business  can  go  ahead.    On  the  contrary, 
inventories  generally  have  been  allowed  to  run  down  to  the  point  where 
some  stocking  up  would  now  seem  to  be  in  order.    Money  conditions, 
moreover,  continue  easy  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  funds  seeking  in- 
vestment.    Such  conditions  are  favorable  to  enterprise  and  pave  the 
way  for  projects  whose  carrying  forward  involves  employment  of  labor  and 
consunption  of  materials— in  other  words  provides  the  ground  work  for 
general  business  recovery." 

Meat  Prices  A  review  of  the  meat  and  livestock  situation  during  the  month 

just  closed,  issued  Mar.  1  by  the  Institute  of  Aneri can  Meat  Packers, 
states:  ^'A  good  demand  for  fresh  pork,  with  declining  wholesale  prices, 
featured  the  meat  trade  during  the  month  just  closed.    The  supply  of 
pork  was  plentiful  as  a  result  of  heavy  receipts  of  hogs  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  seven  principal  m.arkets,  were  50  per  cent  greater  than  in 
the  same  month  of  last  year.     The  pork  trade  as  a  whole  was  good 
throughout  the  month.    Both  cattle  and  beef  prices  declined  during  the 
month,  and  the  beef  trade  remained  unsatisfactory.    The  declines  in 
wholesale  beef  prices  exceeded  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  cattle. 
The  export  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  was  quiet...." 

Pool  Buying  An  editorial  in  Tlie  Country/  G-entleman  for  March  says:  "Anerican 

farm  organizations  have  acted  wisely  in  supporting  the  plan  to  legalize 
the  pooled  buying  of  rubber  and  other  ra?/  materials  subject  to  foreign 
control.     Farmers  have  a  distinct  stake  in  the  m.atter.    They  are  heavy 
users  of  rubber  in  truck  and  automobile  tires,  of  v^isal  for  binder 
twine  and  potash  for  fertilizers,   to  mention  three  of  the  commodities  • 
involved.     To  make  such  buying  legal  an  amendment  to  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Act  is  required.    This  act,  passed  in  1918,  permits  A:nerican  manufact- 
urers to  form  export  associations  or  sales  pools,  without  fear  of 
prosecution  under  the  anti- trust  laws,  for  the  disposal  of  their 
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products  abroad.    It  was  intended  to  enable  American  exporters  to  meet 
organized  foreign  competition.     Since  then  organized  foreign  control 
of  a  number  of  raw  materials  used  in  large  quantities  in  this  country 
has  developed.    The  amendment  would  simply  extend  legal  sanction  to 
organised  buying  by  Americans  to  offset  organized  foreign  selling  pol-' 
icies.    The  plan  has  already  had  a  real  try  out .    During  1927  a  $50,000,- 
000  rubber«-buying  pool  was  in  operation  in  this  country  and.  by  reason 
of  its  great  bargaining  power,  apparently  had  an  important  effect  on 
•prices*    According  to  testimony  before  a  House  committee,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  high  and  low  prices  of  rubber  in  1925  was  eighty-four 
cents  a  pound;  in  1926  it  was  fifty-five  cents  a  pound,  but  in  1927  ' 
it  was  only  nine  cents  a  pound.    This  was  the  greatest  stability  in 
rubber  prices  in  twenty  years*     Since  the  United  States  uses  around 
900,000,000  pounds  of  rubber  a  year  the  cost  of  only  a  few  cents  fluc- 
tuation in  prices  is  a  very  large  item.     Similar  savings,  it  is  indi- 
cated, might  be  effectied  by  the  consolidated  buying  of  sisal,  potash,  . 
nitrates,  coffee,  camphor  and  other  commodities,  wholly  or  in  part 
subject  to  controlled  foreign  selling.    Any  savings  gained  would  be 
likely  to  reach  about  every  American  pocket." 

PurtVed  Sires         An  editorial  in  The  Nor » -West  Farmer  (Winnipeg)  for  Feb.  20 
In  Canada    saysj  "Provincial  Departments  of  Agriculture  in  the  Prairie  Provinces 
are  taking  up  the  work  of  supplying  purebred  sires  to  farmers  where 
the  Federal  Livestock  Branch  left  off  a  year  ago  ?/hen  the  sire  loan 
policy  with  respect  to  bulls  was  discontinued.    At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Provincial  Cattle  Breeders'  Association  held  in  Edmonton  last 
.  month  a  resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  Alberta  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  adopt  a  policy  of  supplying  purebred  bulls  to  farmers' 
associations.    The  question  of  purebred  sire  areas  is  also  under  con- 
sideration.    Saskatchewan  adopted  the  purebred  sire  area  plan  a  year 
ago.    Purebred  sire  areas  ai^e  the  natural  complement  to  any  policy  of 
supplying  purebred  sires  to  farmers*    Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  such 
projects  in  rural  districts  can  give  instances  where  the  scrub  bull  on 
the  roadside  has  put  many  purebred  sires  out  of  business*" 

Hural  Schools  In  an  editorial  on  the  rural  school.  The  New  York  Times  for 

Feb.  27  says;  "It  is  estimated . that  there  are  still  about  12,000,000 
children  in  strictly  rural  schools ♦    And  about  40  per  cent  of  these — in 
round  numbers  nearly  4,750,000— are  in  one-teacher  schools,  of  which 
there  are  150,000*      This  would  make  an  average  enrolment  of  33.  In 
the  State  of  New  York  in  1925  there  were  still  more  than  7,000  such 
schools,  and  of  that  number  nearly  half  (3,000)  had  an  average  attend- 
ance of  10  or  less,  and  over  600  with  5  or  less  (about  15  having  only 
.1).    Recent  steps  have  been- tal^en  to  eliminate,  through  consolidation 
of  districts,  these  schools  of . such  low  attendance.    This  being  done, 
the  rural  child  might  have  an  educational  advantage,  if  the  teacher 
were  well  prepared.    One,  of  the  speakers  at  the  Boston  conference,  the 
president  of  a  State  Teachers'  College  in  Missouri,  contrasted  the 
training  and  compensation  of  the  country  and  city  teacher  in  this  brief 
summary:  'The  teacher  in  the  rural  school  gets  $750  a  year  and  a  city 
teacher  $1,900*    The  one  has  a  year  of  experience  without  supervision 
and  the  other  has  five  years  of  experience  with  supervision.    The  one 
teacher  is  a  high  school  graduate  and  the  other  a  college  graduate.  The 
rural  school  has  a  library  of  100  books  and  the  city  school  has  a 
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library  of  5,000  "books.*    1/yhile  these  quantitative  factors — salaries, 
years  of  training  and  "books  in  the  school  libraries— do  not  alone  furn- 
ish the  indices  of  successful  teaching,  they  do  suggest  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  rural  school  and  so  the  country  child  are  not 
fairly  dealt  with....'^ 


Section  3 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Mar.  2,    Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago:  Slaugjiter  steers, 

good  and  choice,  $13. 50'-$  16. 25;  cows,  good  and  choice,  $8-25-$11.25; 
heifers,  good  and  choice,  $11. 50--$13.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice, 
$12.50"$15;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good  and  choice,  $10.75-$12.50; 
heavy  weight  hogs,  medium,  good  and  choice,  $7»70-$8.25;  light  lights, 
•  medium  to  choice,  $6«60-$8»35;  slaughter  pigs>  medium,  good  and  choice, 
$5~$7.25;  slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice,  $15-$16»50;  feeding  lambs, 
medium  to  choice,  $13. 85-$15. 60. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $2.60-$3.10  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  $2.25-$2.30  f .o.b,  Presque  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked 
Hound  Itiites  $2-$2.10  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.85-$1.90  f.o.b* 
Waupaca.    Florida  Bliss  Triumphs  $2.90-$3  per  bushel  crate  in  a  few 
cities.    Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  $3-$3.75  per  100  pounds  in 
consuming  centers;  few  sales  $3.15-$3.25  f.o.b.  Vlfest  Michigan  points. 
Ne7/  York  Baldwin  apples  $7.50-$8  per  barrel  in  Ne'w  York  City;  few  sales 
$7.50  for  cold  storage  stock  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Various  varieties  of 
strawberries  from  Florida  50(^-65(^  per  quart  in  leading  markets. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  6  points  to  18.34(^  per  lb.    March  future  contracts  on  the 
New^  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  6  points  to  18. 45^^,  and  on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  also  advanced  6  points,  closing  at  18.25^. 

G-rain  prices  quoted;    Mo.l  dark  northern  spring  mheat  at 
Minneapolis  $1.S1  3/8-$1.67  3/8;  No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1*59;  Kansas 
City  $i.50~$1.53.    No. 2  hard  winter,  Chicago  $1.37|;  Kansas  City 
$1,30-$1.32.    No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  94|(2^-95id;  Minneapolis  37#-89^; 
Kansas  Ciuy  862(j--89(^ .    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  962i^-97f(^;  Minneapolis 
91^-93<^;  Kansas  Cit^  88^-91^.    No. 5  white  oats  Chicago  58^-60f,^; 
Minneapolis  542(^^562'^;  Kansas  City  58(^-60^. 

Closing  prices  of  92  score  butter  at  New  York  was  49^. 

Closing  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were: 
Flats  29-29|^;  Single  Daisies  29~29i^^;  Young  Americas  294^-30^; 
(Prepai'^ed  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  loformation.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  rejected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  viev/s  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  aeeorately  the  news  of  importance. 
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COTTON  FOHECAST  The  press  to-day  reports:  "A  limitation  was  placed  upon 

LEGISLATION       the  cotton  forecasting  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

"by  the  House  yesterday  in  appending  to  the  agricultural  supply 
bill  an  amendment  prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  for  the  issuance  of 
cotton  price  trend  predictions •    The  amendment  is  subject,  however,  to  a  final 
vote  on  the  whole  bill.     It  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  62  to  48  and  was  offered  by 
Representative  Dickinson,  in  charge  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  ^    s^s  a  substitute  for 
an  amendment  by  Representative  Jones,  of  Texas,  which  would  have  p^ibited  the 
issuance  of  any  price  trend  predictions 


RETIRSIvIENT  LEGIS-  Beginning  the  task  of  writing  a  new  retirement  bill  yes- 

LATION  terday,  the  House  civil  service  committee  tentatively  agreed  that 

it  should  provide  for  a  maximum  annuity  of  $1,200.  She  maximum  now 
is  $1,000,  The  committee  also  tentatively  agreed  on  a  provision 
which  would  permit  employees  to  base  their  retirement  annuity  on  the  pay  they  re*- 
ceived  for  any  ten-year  period  of  their  serrice ,  At  present  the  annuity  is  based 
on  the  last  ten  years.  A  third  provision  tentatively  approved  by  the  committee 
would  require  that  an  employee  retired  on  account  of  disability,  and  who  recovers 
within  one  year,  be  given  a  position  comparable  to  his  old  position.  (Press, Mar .3) 

An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  to-day  says:  "*...The  Lehlbach  bill 
still  has  a  long  and  rocky  road  to  travel,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  action  can 
be  obtained  on  it  during  the  present  session. ...  When  one  considers  that  the  Lehl- 
bach  bill  provides  for  a  maximum  ^.nnuity  of  $1,200,  and  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  those  retired  do  not  obtain  the  maximum  grant,  one  realizes  that  in  this 
age  of  higk  prices  the  proposed  relief  is  niggardly  enough.    The  legislation  is 
of  paramount  importance  to  som.e  60,000  WashiSigtonians.    It  merits  immediate  con-^ 
sideration." 


MT.  VERNON  EIGHWAI  The  Moore-S^^^anson  bill  authorizing  $4,000,000  for  con- 
MEASURE  struction  of  a  memorial  highway  from  Arlington  Bridge  to  Mount 

Vernon  was  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  yesterday  by  the  Senatf. 

library  committee.    If  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  the  dedication  of 
the  memorial  highway  would  be  a  feature  of  the  celebration  of  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  George  Washington  in  1932.  (Press,  Mar.  3.) 


GERliAN  POTASH  A  Berlin  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  the  German  Potash 

Syndicate  announced  yesterday  that  the  production  of  pure  potash 
in  Germany  last  year  amounted  to  1,239,372  short  tons,  as  compared 

with  1,099,873  in  1926. 


TRANSOCEAN  TELEPHONE     Reduction  of  40  per  cent  in  the  transatlantic  telephone 
Rates  gut  rate  from  points  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  was  announced  yes- 

terday by  officials  of  the  telephone  com.panies.  (Press,  Mar.  3^.) 
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Frederick  Palmer  ar.swers  the  question  '^V?hich  Way,  America?^, 
in  World's  Work  for  March,  in  pa-rt  as  follows;  ^'IToreigners  used  to 
thiiik  that  out  ?;8aith  sprang  from  our  great  natural  resoiirces,  "but 
new  they  come  to  i^merica  to  study  our  industrial  organization  and  our 
methods  of  spuir'ring  consuijiption  to  keep  up  wi'ch  production,  which  some 
of  them  thirik  is  a  new  thing  in  America.    But  it  is  not  new*     It  began 
with  the  immigrant  forefather.     It  is  hased  on  his  call  for  more,  to 
better  himself  and  his  fa:nily,  which  brought  him  overseas  to  a  new  lanjc 
.,..W3  need  only  the  evidence  of  our  eyes,  without  the  continual  tell- 
ing by  many  who  seemi  to  have  made  it  a  discovery,  that  we  live  in  an 
industrial  and  mechanical  age  in  which  America  leads. ...The  question  of 
what  we  are  going  to  do  with  it,  and  how  keep  adjustments  in  pace  with 
quick  and  revolutionary  changes,  is  usually  passed  over,  as  in  the 
domain  of  philosophic  inquirj'',  for  the  concrete  question  of  ^How  are 
we  to  keep  up  present  prosperity?^    Prom  1899  to  1925,  our  population 
increased  by  55  per  cent  and  agricult"ar'al  production  by  47  per  cent; 
and  147  per  cent  increase  in  manufacturing  production  is  one  statisti- 
cal measure  of  the  rise  of  the  standard  of  livir^  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century ...  eBusiness  itself  has  becom,e  a  profession — the  greatest  of 
professions,  say  its  prcponenii^" -which  has  to  do  with  material  well- 
being — the  basis  of  all  progress t     Its  great  masters  are  our  men  of 
power.    Their  aristocracy  is  certainly  as  worthy  as  is  that  founded  on 
a  robber  baron  marauding  the  lands  of  his  nei^bors  and  squeezing  his 
own  peasantry 

Burley  Tobacco         Reviewing  editorially  the  recent  decision  of  the  United  States 
Case  Supreme  Court  on  thd  Burley  tobacco  association's  case,  Ohio  Stockman 

and  Farm.er  for  March  3  says:  ''...It  is  wholesome  to  know  that  our 
highest  court  regards  a  contract  as  an  agreement  to  be  kept,  and  that 
it  upholds  penalties  against  those  who  breach  their  contracts  and 
against  those  who  knowingly  persuade  members  to  breach  contracts  or  aid 
them  in  doing  so.     The  lesson  for  the  member  is  to  miake  no  contracts 
that  he  can  not  or  will  not  observe;  and  for  the  outsider  to  refrain 
from  persuading  or  helping  ar-y  one  to  violate  his  contract.    A  contract 
is  made  to  be  kept,  and  it  should  not  be  lightly  signed  or  lightly 
breached, 

Chain  Store  An  editorial  in  Modern  Miller  for  Feb.  25  says:  "The  chain 

Bread  stores  are  increasing  their  activities  in  bread  production  to  an  ex- 

tent which  can  not  be  ignored.     It  has  been  pointed  out  at  various 
bakers'  meetings  that  quality  bread  is  the  answer  to  chain  store  com- 
petition, and  tha.t  the  American  housewife  bisys  on  quality  and  not  on 
price.    Boston  has  had  quite  a  siege  of  this.     Chicago  has  had  bread 
wars  d-^velGpv3d  by  chain  stores  to  the  point  of  giving  bread  away.  How 
we  find  Wa-^-hington,  DoC,  in  the  throes  of  a  bread  propaganda  by  chain 
stores  and  it  is  cutting  in  on  bread  wagon  salesmen  of  the  baiters. 
Nineteen  stores  in  the  District  of  Columbia  operated  by  Old  lutch 
l/iarkets,  Xnc  e ,  Tv'^'^e  recently  sold  to  the  i\merican  Stores  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
Philadelphia,  The  American  Stores  Co.  have  2,400  stores  in  Pennsylvan- 
ia, Hew  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland,    Having  acquired  the  nineteen 
Old  Butch  stores  in  Washington  the  new  owners  concentrated  on  adver- 
tising Victory  Bread,  a  full  pound  loaf  for  5c..>The  Old  Butch  Markets 
had  a  modern  bakery  of  25,000  loaves  daily.    Tlie  Sanitary  Grocery  Co., 
operating  approximately  350  stores  in  Washington  and  suburbs,  now  have 
their  own  modern  bakery  with  a  capacity  of  25,000  loaves  daily,  and  on 
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Feb.  1  put  out  their  own  "bread  at  the  same  time  handling  bread  of 
local  bakers,  but  pushing  their  own  product  ahead  of  other  breads.  The 
A.  &  P.  have  150  stores  in  Washington  and  vicinity  and  they  have  a  big 
bakery  in  Baltimore.    The  selling  of  the  full  pound  loaf,  under  a 
standard  weight  law  at  5c,  with  quality  advertised,  creating  a  specia^i 
competition  product  for  other  chain  stores  to  shoot  at,  is  something 
which  the  baker  with  wagon  deliveries  has  to  think  of  seriously.  Here 
is  a  baker's  problem  which  is  not  altogether  answered  by  quality  com- 
petition....  Competition  among  chain  stores  themselves  is  grinding  down 
prices.    It  is  rumored  that  the  A.  &  P,  not  to  be  outdone  in  Washing- 
ton will  ship  bread  from  Baltimore  to  Washington.    Does  a  situation 
like  this  need  regulation,  or  must  bread  be  the  chosen  product  for 
competitive  wars?" 

Cooperative  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  March  2  says;  "The 

Contracts    Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  said  to  be  well  content  with  a  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Suprem.e  Court  handed  down  in  the  *Burley  Tobacco  Case.' 
He  likes  it,  according  to  reports,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  upholds 
Pederal  and  State  laws  declaring  that  farmers*  cooperative  associa- 
tions shall  not  be  deemed  monopolies  or  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade..*.. It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  could  have  taken  a  position  that  was,  in  any  serious  degree, 
different  from  the  one  which  was  taken  by  the  decision  now  made  public. 
It  m.erely  upholds  the  contractural  relationship  between  an  individual 
and  his  association. .One  of  the  great  troubles  with  cooperation  has 
been  that  it  was  so  little  able  to  induce  its  members  to  do  what  they 
had  agreed  to  do.    They  have,  therefore,  wherever  they  saw  a  chance  to 
turn  a  penny  elsewhere,  not  hesitated  to  treat  their  contracts  as 
f scraps  of  paper'  and  to  disregard  them  at  pleasure.    If  cooperation 
is  ever  to  amount  to  anything  whatever,  it  must  be  made  reliable  and 
such  reliability  can  be  attained  only  in  the  degree  that  members  are 
obliged  to  stick  to  their  agreements  just  as  they  would  in  any  other 
field.     The  issue  at  stake  is  not  the  monopoly  character  of  coopera- 
tives, but  a  much  more  elementary  one — the  fulfillment  of  contracts," 

Dairy  Industry         An  editorial  in  Dairy  Produce  for  Feb.  28  says:  "A  conference 
held  in  California  recently  considered  means  against  this  country  be- 
coming an  exporting  instead  of  a  butter-importing  Nation.    Those  at 
the  conference  were  leaders  in  the  dairy  field,  and  they  thought  it 
urgent  that  we  seek  to  build  up  a  lai'ger  home  cons"umptive  demand,  and 
seek  out  in  the  old  world  new  markets  for  our  output.    We  canH  see 
that  the  point  of  saturation  in  the  dairy  industry  in  this  country  is 
near.    We  are  increasing  ovt  output  of  dairy  products  only  slightly — 
not  more  than  enough  to  take  care  of  o^or  normal  increase  of  demand.  We 
are  making  no  particular  increase  in  number  of  dairy  cows,  but  are 
getting  some  increase  of  output  because  we  are  milking  better  cows«... 
If  present  output  and  demand  were  alone  to  be  considered,  there  would 
be  no  Cause  to  worry,  but  all  over  this  country  there  is  expansion  of 
the  dairy  industry.    The  South,  particularly,  is  making  rapid  strides 
in  dairying,  and  in  our  distinctively, dairy  districts,  the  industry  is 
increasing.     The  fact  that  it  is  a  branch  of  farming  that  furnishes 
cash  to  the  farmer  is  its^  attraction,  and  m^e  can  expect  for  some  years, 
it  would  seem,  a  rather  remarkable  growth  of  dairying.    This  is  reason 
enough  for  the  conference  recently  held  and  for  the  rather  alarming 
tone  of  the  warning  issued.    The  appeal  is  to  take  this  matter  in  hand 
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right  a77ay»  though  there  is  no  imraediate  danger,  and  be  prepared  for 
anything  that  may  happen.    It  takes  time  to  educate  the  people  in  this 
country  that  they  should  be  consuming  more  milk  and  the  products  of 
milk.    The  suggestion  was  made  that  we  look  for  new  sources  of  outlet 
in  Oriental  countries,  and  that  will  take  time.    We  must  study  more 
economical  ways  of  production;  we  must  increase  demand;  we  must  find 
additional  outlets  for  dairy  products  and  at  the  same  time  we  must 
broaden  and  increase  the  dairy  industry...," 

Irish  Eggs  and         The  Irish  Statesman  for  Feb.  18  says;  "In  Ireland,  thanks  to 
Poultry       the  enforcement  of  scientific  methods  of  packing  and  grading  by  both 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  we  are  doing  very  well  out  of  eggs  and 
poultry.    But  that  it  is  possible  to  do  still  better  is  evident  from 
the  singularly  well-balanced  and  detailed  report  on  the  subject  which 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee.     Though  our 
stocks  of  poultry  in  the  Saorstat  made  a  record  jump  of  four  millions 
between  1925  and  1926,  we  still  lag  a  long  way  behind  Northern  Ireland, 
where,  according  to  the  report,  the  number  of  poultry  of  all  kinds  per 
100  acres  of  crops  is  321,  as  against  176  for  the  Saorstat.    In  Englanc. 
and  vvales,  where  stocks  dropped  heavily  during  the  war,  this  loss  has 
not  only  been  made  good,  but,  in  addition,  there  is  now  a  steady  in- 
crease of  some  three  millions  annually.    There  is  no  reason  why  the 
Free  State  should  not  capture  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  English 
import  trade  in  eggs  than  the  20  per  cent  which  has  so  far  represented 
its  high-water  mark,..," 

Sugar  Situation       An  editorial  in  Pacts  About  Sugar  for  Feb.  25  says;  "There  seem 
to  be  a  wide  variation  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
sugar  market  but  a  v^ry  general  agreement  that  something  is  the  matter 
with  it,  reference  being  had  particularly  to  the  market  in  the  United 
States..,, At  a  time  when  production  is  nearing  its  apex  in  the  sectionr 
which  supply  most  of  the  sugar  used  in  the  United  States  the  ordinary 
outlet  for  that  sugar,  throi3-gh  sales  to  refiners,  remains  alm.ost  closec 
Instead  of  speeding  up  production  in  answer  to  current  demand,  or  in 
preparation  for  the  heavier  trade  requirem.ents  of  the  spring  and  early 
sumnier,  refineries  are  closing  down  or  operating  far  below  capacity. 
Meltings  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  year  have  been  25,000  tons 
below  those  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1927  and  120,000  tons  less 
than  in  1926.    Receipts  likewise  have  been  lower  than  in  either  of  the 
two  preceding  years.    Except  for  the  timely  advent  of  operators  in  the 
market,  raw  sug.ar  would  have  been  almost  without  purchasers ...  .Various 
explanations  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  this  condition.  Some 
members  of  the  trade  attribute  it  to  the  existence  of  unusually  large 
supplies  of  beet  sugar.    It  is  true  that  the  1927-28  beet  sugar  crop  of 
the  United  States,  due  to  favorable  growing  and  harvesting  conditions, 
was  about  150,000  tons  larger  than  the  crop  immediately  preceding,  and 
that  the  supplies  of  this  sugar  remaining  to  be  distributed  after  the 
first  of  the  year  exceeded  the  stock  of  January  1,  1927,  by  a  somewhat 
larger  figure.    It  is  true  also  that  in  the  Central  West,  and  more  re- 
•cently  in  the  territory  between  Chicago  and  Buffalo-Pittsburgh,  beet 
sugar  has  been  selling  at  more  than  the  usual  differential  below  cane 
refiners'  quotations.    But  beet  sugar  does  not  supply  the  whole  market 
territory  and,  moreover,  there  is  no  indication  that  it  has  been  moviij^^ 
into  trade  channels  in  exceptionally  large  volume.     Sellers  of  beet 
SHgar,.  in  fact,  like  se].lers  of  cane,  complain  of  dull  business*... 
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Critics  of  the  crop  restriction  policy  adopted  by  Cuba  assert  that  the 
limitation  of  the  crop  in  that  island,   the  apportionment  oi  the  ciitpnt 
among  different  countries,  and  recent  sales  to  oiitcide  cci;,ntries  heloF 
the  current  market,  have  upset  confidence.     Inasmuch  as  the  Hew  fork 
market  promptly  dropped  below  the  basis  set  by  the  sales  of  the  Cuban 
Export  Corporation^  buyers  here  can  not  assert  that  they  are  placed  at 
a  disadvantage  with  those  of  the  other  countries-,  while  the  limitation 
of  the  q^jantity  of  sugar  that  can  be  sent  to  tho  United  States  should 
logically  tend  to  establish  confidence  instead  of  upsetting  it.^' 


Section  3 

Kir^KET  QUOTATIONS 

iPaOTin  Products  March  2,    Livestock  quotations  e^t  Chicago;     Slaughter  ateers, 

good  and  choice,^  $13,50"-$-'-6'-25?  cows,  good  and  choice,  $8o25'-$ll?25; 
heifers,  good  and  choice,  ^^ll^ 50->$13a25;  vealers,  good  and  choice.., 
$12 a 50'-'$  15;;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good  and  choice,  $10. ?'5-$12« 50; 
heavy  weight  hogs,  mediuTx,  good  and  choice,        G5-$B»20;  light  lights, 
taedinm  to  choice,  $6.. GO- '$8 c 40;  slaughter  pigs,  medii':!!,  good  and  choice, 
$6-$y,25;  slaaghter  lambs,  good  and  choice,  $15- $15.35;  feeding  lambs, 
mediima  to  cho5,c3j  $1*:.., 95-$15  GOo 

Maine  sacked  ;iree.a  Mountain  potatoes  $2»65--$3«lC  per  100  pounds 
in  oastorn  cities;  $2.25  fro  bc  Presqjae  Isle,    Wisconsin  sacked  Round 
Whites  $2 '$2 .10  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1. CO-'fl, 85  f.o.b.  Waupaca, 
Iflorida  pointed  type  cabbage  $1.25-'$1.65  per  If  bushel  hamper  in  the 
East,    Hexs.ii  round  type  $2- $2.75  per  barrel  in  terminal  markets^  $1- 
$1»10  f.-o.bo  Lower  'Rio  Grande  Valley  points »    Midwestern  sacked  3/ellow 
onions  ^o.25'*$3«75  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  conterSg  top,  $(.--'$44  05 
in  How  York  City,    N07\r  York  Baldwin  apples  $V^. 50'-$3  per  barrel  in 
eastern  cities;  few  sales  $7<:50  f*Oob,  Rochester* 

Average  price  of  Middling  spoT:  cotton  in  7  designated  markets 
advanced  6  poxnts  to  18«40^r  por  lb.    On  the  same  day  last  season  the 
price  stood       13.86^,    March  future  contracts  ch  the  New  'York  Cotton 
Exchange  closed  6  points  lower  at  lS,3d^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  they  declined  7  points  to  18,.  18^-^, 

Grain  prices  quoted?    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  at 
Minneapolis  $1^  62-$!. 68 .    l\To,2  red  winter,  Chicago  $1.59;  Kansas  City 
$i.50-$la53.    I\To.2  hard  winter  Kansas  City  $1*43  ■$I,48j,    K0o3  mixed 
corn,  Chicago  9A(^-9'-,7£!f ;  Minneaioolis  Q7<^-B9^:  Kansas  City  86^-.-88^^ No. 
3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  9St^-9vi(^;  Minneapolis  9 !l^/:--93ov    Kansas  City  88^" 
91^:J ,    No  =  3  Vvhite  oats,  Chicago  5?(2J' -6^.^; ;  Minneapolis  54t^' -SCt^? ;  Kansas 
City  59(f''G0(/S 

Closing  i:ric3  of  92  score  butter  at  New  York  was  49^. 

Closing  prices  of  Noil  fresh  American  choese  at  ITew  York  were? 
Flats  29-29^-?;';   Single  Daisies  29-4(^-292^';  Young  ilmericas  29i^-30(^  . 
(Prepared  by  Eu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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STOCK  INDEX  A  ITew  Haven  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  the  weekly  index 

n-umher  of  stock  exchange  prices,  compiled  "by  Professor  Irving 
Fisher  and  based  on  the  week^ s  fifty  most  active  industrial  stocks, 
reckoned  on  their  average  of  1926  as  100,  is  255.2.    This  compares  with  253.9  the 
week  before,  269  two  weeks  before,  267.9  three  weeks  before  and  267.9  fovr  weeks 
before.    The  average  of  two  weeks  ago  was  the  highest  of  the  year  to  date;  last 
week's  average  was  the  lowest.    The  average  for  the  full  month  of  February  is  263, 
comparing  with  260  for  January,  245.3  for  Eecembsr,  216.9  for  November  and  131.4 
for  February,  1927.    The  highest  monthly  average  in  1927  was  245*3  for  December; 
the  lowest  was  125.1  for  January, 


WCMEN  IN  INDUSTRY  A  Boston  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  4  says:  "Although 

50  years  ago  there  was  only  one  woman  secretarj^  south  of  Rector 
Street  in  New  York,  there  are  now  about  9,000,000  women  and  girls 
in  industrJial,  commercial,  mechanical  and  professional  positions  in  the  United 
States.    Mrs.  Mary  Schenck  Woolman,  textile  specialist  for  the  General  Federation 
of  Women^s  Clubs,  made  this  report  before  the  department  of  superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  Boston.    After  first  crowding  the  unskilled 
occupations,  she  added,  women  are  now  receiving  vocational  training  authorized  for 
the  States  by  the  Smith-Hughes  bill  of  1917  and  are  proving  their  ability  in  the 
most  varied  trades  and  professions," 


EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  Central  European  countries  made  greater  gains  economically 

^•^I^S  during  the  last  twelve  months  than  during  any  similar  period  since 

the  war,  says  Basil  Miles,  Anerican  administrator  at  the  Paris 
headquarters  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a  report 
to  the  Aaierican  section  of  that  organization.    A  number  of  countries,  Mr.  Miles 
reports,  have  made  surprising  recoveries  during  the  year,  and  the  outlook  is  en- 
couraging for  continued  progress  for  the  next  twelve  months.    "For  Austri^:.  in 
particular,"  he  says,  "1927  was  the  most  favorable  year  since  the  wer.    Not  only 
have  the  State  finances  continued  to  improve,  but  for  the  first  time  since  the 
inflation  period  business  has  shown  welcome  signs  of  recovery  from  the  depression 
of  the  last  three  years.    During  1927, production  both  in  agriculture  and  in  prac- 
tically every  branch  of  industry  has  shown  a  substantial  increase,  while  the  ex- 
port of  manufactured  articles  has  also  risen.    The  increased  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  also  reflected  in  the  constant  accumulation  of  savings  and  in  the 
steady  appreciation  of  Austrian  securities ^i^ulgaria,  which  is  claimed,  by  one 
authority,  to  be,ar  a  greater  war  burden  than  perhaps  any  other  country,  has  also 
benefitted  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  improvement  in  conditions  prevailing  in 
Central  Europe  during  1927#    Exports  showed  a  substantial  surplus  over  imports, 
and,  although  the  tobacco  crop  was  much  smaller  than  the  1926  crop,  the  reduction 
was  compensated  t^y  the  quality  and  by  the  better  prices  realized.  " 
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Section  2 

AiDple  Exports  An  editorial  in  Southern  Riiralist  for  March  1  says;  "According 

to  reports  from  our  officials  in  London,   the  Albemarle  Pippin,  grown 
in  Virginia  herself,  is  making  its  record  in  the  British  market.  So, 
too,  are  a  number  of  choice  Virginia  sorts.    In  telling  about  the  ar- 
rival of  recent  shipments  of  York  Imperials  we  have  this;  'Crisp, 
bright,  flashy,  with  lots  of  life  and  no  decay,  with  barrels  practical- 
ly all  tight,  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  trade,  created  con- 
fidence and  gave  the  business  zest — because  the  apple  had  life. ' 
Moreover,   ^highly  colored  York  Imperials  from  Virginia  continued  sell- 
ing at  a  marked  premium  over  the  ruling  price,  topping  the  market  at 
$8*27  to  $8.64  for  U.S*  No,l.»    Fre-cooling  is  responsible  for  the 
very  satisfactory  condition  of  late  arrivals  on  the  British  markets. 
The  Conclusion  drawn  there  is  that  ^ These  apples  unquestionably  were 
mofed  out  of  the  summer  heat  of  the  orchards  promptly  after  picking  and 
packing  and  were  placed  in  cold  storage  plants  without  delay.  Here 
the  heat  was  removed  from  the  apples  and  ripening  processes  were  im- 
mediately checked.    The  fruit  was  pre-cooled.    During  the  winter  ship- 
ments the  fruit  had  a  cool  ride  to  Hew  York  and  across  the  Atlantic. 
It  arrives  in  a  very  uniform  and  satisfactory  condition. ^    And  then 
this  further  conclusion  is  drawn:  ^Fruit  should  arrive  in  this  condi- 
tion all  during  the  autumn  months.'     There  is  a  big  market  abroad  for 
our  apples  and  apparently  we  are  beginning  to  get  the  answer  as  to  how 
to  take  advantage  of  that  market.    Undoubtedly  growers  in  the  Appala- 
chian Mountain  apple  country  enjoy  a  decided  advantage,  and  it  is  only 
left  to  them  to  use  it  to  their  own  prosperity  and  to  the  upbuilding 
of  the  apple  industry. 

City  and  Farm  An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  Feb,  22  says;  ""A  recent 

Living  Costs    bulletin  entitled  ^Family  Living  on  &accessful  Minnesota  Farms,' 
by  Messrs.  John  D.  Black  and  Carle  C,  Zimmerman  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  contains  some  interesting  information  regarding  the  incomes 
of  some  of  the  farmers  of  that  State,    A  total  of  694  farm  families  was 
studied,  from  which  65  were  selected  from  13  sections  of  the  State  as 
being  the  most  successful  'because  they  make  the  largest  incomes  and, 
at  the  same  time,  live  the  best. '►..On  the  basis  of  the  comparison  in 
city  equivalents  previously  made  by  the  authors,  a  city  family  would 
have  to  have  an  income  of  $3,573  annually  to  be  as  well  off  relatively 
as  this  group.     Incidentally,   it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  a  study 
of  488  Minnesota  farm  families  showed  that  the  average  income  was  only 
about  $140  less  than  the  group  which  was  living  on  the  $3,500  scale 
in  terms  of  city  living.    In  view  of  the  cries  of  distress  which  are 
being  sent  up  by  the  so-called  farm  leaders  of  the  country,  it  is  only 
with  extreme  diffidence  that  we  suggest  that  the  condition  of  the  aver- 
age farmer  may  not  be  as  bad,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  city  man, 
@s  some  of  the  noisy  relief  exponents  would  have  us  believe.    Even  if 
the  authors  of  the  bulletin,  despite  their  insistence  that  they  have 
been  conservative  in  all  their  calculations,  have  shown  the  farmer's 
condition  to  be  more  favorable  than  it  actually  is,  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  correction  of  any  errors  which  they  may  have  made  will  dis- 
count the  relatively  satisfactory  condition  of  the  farmer  compared  with 
his  city  neighbor.     The  truth  is  that  $3,500  salaries  are  relatively 
rare  in  the  city  and  the  great  bulk  of  city  families  live  on  consider- 
ably less  than  that  amount ....  Agriculture  needs  industry,  and  industry 
needs  agriculture.     The  city  man  and  the  farmer  have  much  in  common. 
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What  is  needed  is  a  better  understanding  of  each  other  and  a  sympathet-^ 
ic  desire  to  be  of  mutual  aid.     Taxing  the  consumer  either  in  the  form 
of  prices  which  have  been  artificially  increased,  or  in  the  form  of 
direct  Government  levies  to  ex-periment  with  fanciful  schemes  is  not 
only  going  to  be  of  no  service  to  farmers  in  a  financial  way,  but  is 
going  to  alienate  the  interest  of  the  city  man  in  the  farmer.*..^ 

'/    Danish  Ad-  "A  diet  with  five  tines  more  potatoes,  and  oleomargarine  in- 

I    ministrator    stead  of  butter,  would  improve  health  standards  and  reduce  the  mor- 
on Food        tality  rate  in  America,  according  to  Dr.  Mikkel  Hindhete  of  Denmark, 
Values         food  administrator  of  his  native  country,   speaking  March  2  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,     The  potato  is  an  unjustly 
abused  vegetable  in  Doctor  Hindhete 's  opinion,  and  the  ban  on  it  by 
reducing  faddists  is  ^unscientific  and  silly.'    Potatoes  are  75  per 
cent  water,  and  as  a  part  of  a  balanced  diet  do  not  produce  corpulency, 
he  said.     'Potatoes  have  as  many  calories  as  meat,  butter  or  eggs,  and 
less  of  vitamin  A,*  continued  Doctor  Hindhete*     'Too  much  of  vitamin  A 
produces  sluggishness  and  breaks  dovm  resistance  to  disease.    Butter  is 
rich  in  this  vitajnin  and  Americans  would  improve  their  health  if  they 
_^  ate  less  butter,   or  used  oleomargarine  as  a  substitute.    Margarine  con- 

tains the  same  amount  of  calories  as  butter  and  less  of  vitamin  A. 
Too  mxich  of  this  vitamin  consumed  by  children  causes  tonsilitis, 
eczema,  enlarged  glands  and  aenemia.'"  (N.Y*Times,  Mar,  3.) 

Davis  on  James  J.  Davis,   Secretary  of  Labor,  answers  the  question 

.  American      "Which  Way,  A:nerica?"  in  The  World's  Work  for  March  in  part  as  followsi 

Progress      "In  1850,  the  average  production  per  man  in  the  pig  iron  industry  was 
25  tons,  using  the  old  hand  methods.     In  1904,  improved  methods  had 
carried  it  to  470  tons;  in  1909,  to  671  tons;  and  to-day,  it  is  1,179 
tons.    Herein  we  have  the  principle  of  industrial  progress,  which  is 
giving  us  more  and  more  of  the  necessities  and  luxuries  that  make  well* 
being,     Fewer  hands  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron  releases  more  hands 
to  make  the  pig  iron  into  automobiles,  or  radios,  or  other  articles, 
increasing  the  sum  and  variety  of  production*    It  spares  more  people  to 
become  teachers,  to  build  schools  or  roads.    Machinery  saves  labor  in 
the  production  of  food,  and  thus  more  labor  goes  into  industry,  in- 
creasing our  industrial  and  urban  populations — and  also  the  complexity 
of  ouJT  problemiS,     Thus,   increased  production  and  the  expansion  of  con- 
sumption are  deiDendent  upon  the  increase  of  wants,  which  makes  economic 
incentive.     The  nature  of  these  wants  determines  the  character  of 
civilization,  and  its  developm.ent .    The  less  the  effort  required  to 
produce  the  necessities  of  life,  the  more  leisure  we  have  for  educa- 
tion, reading,   study,  exercise,  and  hygienic  welfare,  as  well  as  to 
take  our  part  as  good  citizens.    Education,  too,  is  necessary  to  high 
economic  production.     It  brings  up  the  level  of  intelligence,  assures 
capacity  for  continuous  employment,  increased  thrift  and  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  better  things  of  life... ♦The  big  question  of  the 
future  is  how  each  man  and  woman  shall  use  the  increasing  benefits  of 
increased  production.*.-" 

(of  Nebraska) 

Nebraska  In  a  recent  statement,  Attorney  General/spillman  said,  "'Agri- 

Agriculture      culture  is  Nebraska's  basic  industry,     I  am  not  unmindful  of  its 
needs.    One  major  need  is  a  better  marketing  system*    I  believe  that 
farmers  should  market  their  products  through  their  own  cooperatives. 
Great  strides  have  been  made  in  this  direction.    The  next  step  is  to 
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secure  the  maximum  of  Goverment  aid  in  organizing  and  financing  these 
cooperatives  so  that  the  farmer  may  have  as  cheap  money  as  any  one 
else  and  enough  of  it  to  enable  handling  s"urpluses  most  economically » 
It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  Canadian  wheat  pool  has  142,000  farmer 
members  and  handles  over  bOfc  of  the  crop,  thus  virtually  placing  the 
control  of  prices  in  their  hands  within  the  limit  of  natural  laws.  We 
Can  do  the  same  here  if  we  but  go  about  it,  and  the  Government  should 
help,     "I  have  favored  the  equalization  fee,  but,  in  the  absence  of 
being  able  to  get  that,  I  would  exert  every  energy  in  trying  to  get 
something.    After  all,  cooperation  is  the  important  thing  and  the 
equalization  fee  can  come  later  if    there  seems  to  be  a  demand  and 
need  for  it.      (Nebraska  Farmer,  Feb,  25.) 


Sap  ir  o  r  e  a 
Bur ley 
Tobacco 
Case 


Aaron  Sapiro,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  Burley 
Tobacco  Growers*  Cooperative  Marketing  Association,  who  has  been  ac- 
tively associated  with  the  cooperative  marketing  movement  for  a  number 
of  years,  said  in  an  interview  with  a  Printer  >s  Ink  representative; 
^^The  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  embodied  in 
the  opinion  just  handed  down,  establishes  the  constitutionality  of  the 
cooperative  marketing  of  agricultural  products,  as  authorized  by  the 
existing  laws  of  the  United  States  and  by  the  statutes  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States,  and  definitely  settles  the  question  that  the  State  has 
the  power  to  safeguard  cooperative  contracts  which  thereby  makes  the 
system  practical  and  effecti^.^e.    Hhe  success  of  the  cooperative  market-^ 
ing  movement  v/ould  not  be  possible  except  for  a  firm  legal  foundation 
in  the  law.    If  warehouses,  redi-yii^g  and  packing  plants  are  to  be  built; 
there  must  be  a  certainty  of  paying  for  and  maintaining  them.    If  com- 
munity cooperatives  are  to  advertise  and  sell,  often  in  advance  of  de-- 
livery,  they  must  be  sure  that  farmers  will  deliver  their  crops.  Thus 
the  necessity  for  a  binding  contract  develops  and  it  is  important  to 
have  a  standard  form  of  cooperative  marketing  law.;-and  a  standard  form 
of  cooperative  marketing  contract  containing  the  essentials  without 
which  these  voluntary  cooperative  associations,  organized  without  cap- 
ital and  operated  without  profit,  could  not  hold  together  and  success- 
fully market  the  products  of  their  members."  (Printers*  Ink,  Mar,  1.) 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  March  3  says:  ''Under 

the  title,   *Tiie  Secret  of  Farm  Prosperity,  *  the  Magazine  of  Wall  Street 
publishes  in  the  current  issue  an  interview  with  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture William  M.  Jardine,    No  doubt  many  farmers  will  agree  that  the 
title  is  well  chosen.    But  the  facts  and  suggestions  presented  by 
Secretary  Jardine  are  so  vital  that  we  are  extrem.ely  glad  to  have  them 
appear  in  that  particular  magazine,  because  the  article  will  reach  a 
class  of  men  who  are  in  need  of  enlightenment  along  this  line.  The 
Secretary  points  out  the  necessity  for  farm  prosperity  if  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  is  to  become  and  remain  prosperous*    He  refers  to  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  industrial  production,   sales  and  distributionv 
and  says  that  future  farm  prosperity  depends  upon  a  like  sales  organ- 
ization among  farmers;  that  they  must  reach  a  point  where  they  can, 
through  organizations,  bargain  and  trade  as  definitely  as  do  Other  in- 
dustries.   Mr.  Jardine  does  not  believe  in  bringing  big  business  into 
agriculture,  but  in  bringing  agriculture  into  big  business.    In  other 
words,   the  concentration  of  farm  lands  into  big  operations  and  the  con- 
sequent elimination  of  the  small  farmer  is  not  desirable,  but  the 
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uniting  of  the  small  farmers  into  big  "business  organizations  is  de- 
sirable and  holds  the  solution  of  farm  prosperity,"  (An  excerpt  from 
the  interview  referred  to  was  published  in  Daily  Digest  for  Feb.  28.) 


Section  4 
MABKET  QUOTATIOi^S 

Farm  Prodmcts  Mar.  3.     Chicago  livestock  quotations:    Heavy  weight  hogs, 

$7.65  to  $8.20;  lights,  mediu:n  to  choice,  $6.60  to  $8.40;  slaughter 
pigs,  medi-am,  good  and  choice,  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs 
excluded  from  above  quotations),  $5  to  $7.25. 

Potato  markets  easier.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  sold  at 
$2.60  to  $3.10  per    100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2*15  to  $2*30  f.o.b, 
.    Presque  Isle.     Apples  firm.    Eastern  Yorks  ranged  $6.75  to  $7.50  per 
barrel  in  eastern  cities;  New  York  Baldwins  mostly  $7.50  to  $8- 
Michigan  Baldwins  $8  to  $8.50  in  Chicago.     Onion  prices  continued  to 
advance.    Midwestern  sacked  yellow  varieties  closed  at  $3.25  to  $4  per 
100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  mostly  around  $3,75  f.o.b>  western 
Michigan,    Florida  pointed  type  cabbage  about  steady  at  $1»50  to  $2  per 
■  I2"  bushel  hamper  in  the  East.     Texas  round  type  $1.75  to  $2.75  per 
barrel  crate  in  terminal  markets;  $1.10  f.o.b.  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 
points. 

Grain  prices  quoted:  Ho. 2  red  mnter  Chicago  $1,592;  Kansas 
City  $1.50  to  $1.53;  No. 2  hard  winter  12^  protein  Kansas  City 
$1-43^  to  $1.49.    No. 2  hard  winter — not  on  protein  basis  Chicago 
$1.40;  Kansas  City  $1.30  to  $1.32.    No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  93^  toj 
94^f;  Kansas  City  85|^to  88^;  No.o  j.-ellow  corn  Chicago  96^  to  97^; 
Kansas  City  88  to  9Qf4]  No. 3  7;hite  oats  Chicago  57  to  61t(2^;  Kansas 
City  59  to  60^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  crear.ery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  49;^;  91  score,  4Si^ ;  90  score,  48^. 

\';holesale  prices  of  No .  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were,'  Flats,  23  to  24^;   Single  Daisies,  25  to  26^.    Held  Cheese  Flats, 
29  to  29^',  Single  Daisies,  29^  tp  294^;  Young  Americas,  29^^  to  30^z* . 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr .  Econ,) 


ST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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STOCKY^mDS  BILL  The  press  to-day  reports  that  hearings  on  the  Capper  bill 

to  extend  the  stockyards  control  act  were  concluded  yesterday  hy 
the  Senate  cornmittee  on  agriculture. 


COTTON  COMBII^IE  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "A  combination  of  two 

HEPOKTED  cotton  "brokers^e  firms  was  pictured  yesterday  before  '.a'  House 

judiciary  subcommittee  by  Arthur  R,  Marsh,  former  president  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  as  attempting  to  control  the  cotton 
markets  of  the  country.     The  two  firm^s  Marsh  named  were  Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co,, 
of  Houston,  Tex,,  and  George  K.  McFadden  &  Bros.,   of  Philadelphia.    He  alleged 
that  they  concentrated  on  the  New  York  Exchange  a  reserve  supply  of  what  he  said 
was  inferior  cotton,  ranging  from  185,000  to  200,000  bales,  and  then  sold  it  to 
traders  who,  when  unable  to  sell  it  to  spinners,  had  to  place  their  other  holdings 
on  the  m.arket.     This  acted  to  deioress  prices  on  all  markets  of  the  country,  he 
charged,  adding  that  the  two  concerns  were  able   to  *  control  the  market  during  the 
depression.  ^    Marsh,  together  ?vdth  Jacob  M.  Gilbert,  a  New  York  attorney  and  son- 
in-law  of  Justice  Brandeis,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  urged  approval  by  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Rankin  bill,  which  would  make  market  manipulations  a  violation  of 
the  Sherman  antitrust  law.^^ 


U^MPLOYlvlENT  SURVEY       By  the  direction  of  the  Senate,  yesterday,   Secretary  Davis 

ORDERED  of  the  Labor  Department  is  to  investigate  and  report  on  unemploy- 

ment throughout  the  country.  The  survey  xvill  apply  also  to  part- 
time  employment,  and  will  be  made  with  a  view  to  finding  a  method 

"by  which  frequent  periodic  reports  of  both  situations  might  be  m.ade  available. 

The  result  in  each  instance  will  be  reported  to  the  Senate,  under  the  resolution 

of  Senator  Wagner  of  New  York,  (press,  Mar.  6.) 


HOO^/ER  URGES  HdcES         Secretary  Hoover  presided  at  Washington  yesterday  over 

the  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of  "Better  Homes  in  j^xerica," 
Secretary  Hoover  st^ssed  particularly  the  importance  of  devoting 
attention  to  home  building  at  this  time.     "The  volume  of  savings  in  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  is  enormous  at  this  tim.e,^  he  said.     ''I  know  of  no  better  purpose  to 
which  these  savings  can  be  put  than  in  home  building.     The  expansion  of  home 
ownership  not  alone  adds  to  the  permanent  material  wealth  of  the  country,  but 
likewise  is  an  immensely  important  factor  in  the  happiness  and  stability  of  o^:ir 
people."     Secretary  Hoover  was  elected  president  of  the  organization  and 
Mrs.  William  B.  Maloney  of  New  York  vice  president.  (Press,  Mar.  6.) 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  Senator  Pine  of  Oklahoma  yesterday  introduced  a  bill  to 

MEMBERSHIP         increase  the  membership  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  from  eight 

to  fourteen,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 
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Section  2 

Canned  Goods  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  March  5  says:  "Tin 

in  Foreign  cans  play  an  important  part  in  our  foreign  trade  as  well  as  in  stock 
Trade  exchange  business.     In  the  six  months  ending  with  Tecemher  last,  the 

exports  of  canned  goods  and  dried  fruits  amounted  to  $51,400,000,  or 
above  $100,000,000  a  year.     The  report  of  the  department  of  Commerce 
shoi7s  that  the  goods  include,  meat,  milk,  fruit  and  vegetables.  Dried 
fruits  are  included  in  the  total  also.    Naturally,  meat  does  not  bulk 
large  as  most  of  it  goes  out  either  as  refrigerated  or  else  pickled 
and  cured.    Ftuits  and  vegetables  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
total.    Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  exports  of  fresh  fruit  are 
gt-orring  larger i  the  trade  in  canned  and  dried  fruits  is  growing  more 
ahd  more  important.    The  greater  part  of  these  exports  are  of  soft 
fruits,  peaches,  apricots  and  others  that  would  not  stand  shipment 
like  apples  and  oranges.    Among  the  dried  fruits,  prunes  and  raisins 
are  in  the  lead.,  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  with  the  exception  of 
dates  ahd  fig^i  the  ttnited  States  is  the  world's  greatest  producer  of 
dried  fruits.    It  produces  90  per  cent  of  the  world  output  of  dried 
peaches^  apricots  and  apples^  70  per  cent  of  the  prunes  and  50  per 
cent  of  the  raisins.    As  90  per  cent  of  this  output  comes  from 
California  the  figures  reveal  another  industrial  opportunity  for 
Florida.     That  State  with  all  its  opportunities  for  raising  fruit  and 
vegetables,  holds  practically  none  of  the  tin  can  and  dried  fruit 
trade  in  the  international  market.    And  yet  the  demand  from  foreign 
countries  is  rapidly  increasing.     In  the  five-year  period  preceding 
the  war  the  exports  of  dried  fruits  from  the  United  States  averaged 
200,000,000  pounds  a  year.    In  the  second  half  of  1927  they  were 
339,577,000  pounds.    Here  is  an  expansion  that  should  attract  all 
those  who  are  so  situated  as  to  produce  those'  commodities,    This  is  a 
hungry  world,  and  the  tin  can  and  evaporator  open  up  great  possibili- 
ties for  producers  to  satisfy  that  hunger  and  profit  thereby." 

College  Education    An  editorial  in  Nation's  Business  for  March  says:  "College  en- 
and  Business    rollments  go  up  by  leaps  and  bounds ....  Dean  Walters  of  Swarthmore 
has  been  compiling  some  figures.    In  the  last  five  years,  full-time 
enrollment  in  211  institutions  on  the  approved  list  of  the  Association 
of  American  Universities  increased  25  per  cent,  jumping  from  328,000 
to  410,000.*    In  short,  out  of  our  population  one  in  300  is  in  an  ac- 
credited university — and  there  are  some  hundreds  of  other  colleges  out- 
side that  list.    And  what  becomes  of  that  great  group  of  students  when 
they  start  job  hunting.     Some  statistics  recently  compiled  at  Williams 
give  an  idea.    From  the  classes  from  1852  to  1920  there  were  2,667 
living  graduates  of  whom  58  per  cent  were  in  professions  and  42  per 
cent  in  business.    But  since  1905  the  fibres  have  been  shifting.  Of 
the  living  graduates  from  1852  to  1905  there  were  401  who  had  gone  into 
business.     From  1905  to  1920  there  were  727.    The  earlier  period  showed 
921  men  in  the  professions  and  the  later  period  618  with  a  turn  away 
from  ministry  and  law  to  engineering.    And  still  the  435  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  include  323  lawyers,  about  77  per  cent.  And 
this  77,  according  to  one  authority,  make  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
speeches." 
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Economical  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  March  3  says: 

Production  "Mechanical  cotton  picking,   says  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  now 
a  practical  operation.    Thus,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  depart- 
ment, cotton  farmers,  or  at  least  those  in  the  extreme  Southwest,  are 
to  be  added  to  the  list  of  producers  who  find  the  way  to  make  more 
profits  not  by  raising  prices,  but  by  lowering  cost  of  production,  One 
trouble  with  agriculture  to-day  is  that  it  is  far  behind  industry  in 
working  on  the  theory  that  profit  is  the  difference  between  the  sale 
price  and  the  production  cost,  and  that  a  lowering  of  the  latter  is 
equal  to  an  increase  in  the  former.    As  an  abstract  fact»  all  farmers 
know  this,  but  most  of  them  ignore  it  in  actual  practice.    Wheat  farm- 
ers of  the  hard  winter  wheat  section  are  an  example  of  the  exception 
to  this  rule.     The  use  of  the  combine,  whereby  wheat  can  be  harvested 
and  threshed  for  about  5  cents  a  bushel  where  formerly  it  cost  30,  has 
changed  the  whole  picture  for  those  producers  of  wheat.    They  are  show- 
ing their  appreciation  of  it  by  rapid  increase  of  the  use  of  a  labor- 
saving  invention*    As  harvesting  and  threshing  are  the  principal  items 
of  expense  for  the  wheat  farmers,  so  picking  is  one  of  the  largest  ex- 
penses of  cotton  production.    When  a  mechanical  device  is  perfected  for 
picking,  then  costs  will  be  greatly  reduced.    7Jhether  this  can  be  es- 
tablished for  all  sections  of  the  Cotton  Belt  is  a  question  not  yet 
determihed,  but  in  areas  like  northwest  Texas  there  is  no  longer  doubt 
about  it.    But  the  matter  of  lowering  costs  of  production  by  the  cotton 
farmer  should  not  end  with  the  picker.    If  a  farmer  in  any  part  of  the 
Cotton  Belt  studied  his  methods  of  production  as  carefully  as  a  manu- 
facturer does,  he  would  find  that  he  is  carrying  water  uphill  in  a 
leaky  pail.    With  the  large  majority  the  pail  is  full  of  leaks,  and 
large  ones  at  that.    Intelligent  effort  is  being  made  in  the  South  to 
locate  those  leaks  and  point  them  out  to  the  farmer.    But  the  leaky 
pails  persist,  and  before  they  reach  the  top  of  the  hill  are  empty. 
Whether  a  man  is  making  shoes  or  cotton,  his  prospect  of  profit  is  not 
through  raising  prices,  but  in  lowering  costs  of  production.^ 

Florida  M.S.Hukeyser  is  the  author  of  an  article  entitled  "Is  Florida 

Coming  Back?^*  in  World^s  Work  for  March.    He  says  in  part:  "Florida^  s 
future  lies  in  three  directions:  in  agriculture,  in  tourist  and  winter- 
home  trade,  and  in  industry.    Agriculture  is  the  most  important  of  the 
three  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  although  resorts  in  southern  Florida 
lay  great  stress  on  the  touTist  trade,  which  is  a  cash  crop,  free  from 
the  hazards  of  ordinary  plantings.    Industry  must  rest  primarily  on 
meeting  local  needs,  particularly  of  the  agricultural  back  country,  and 
must  be  conceived  in  the  light  of  Florida^ s  special  opportunities  and 
handicaps  in  the  matter  of  sources  of  raw  materials,  skilled  labor* 
railroad  and  water  freight  rates.    The  real  Florida  has  been  steadily 
moving  forward  in  basic  production.    Only  the  speculative  Florida  has 
flopped,    Lyman  Delano,  executive  vice-president  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  pointed  this  out  to  me:   'Florida's  prosperity  depends  primarily 
upon  its  production  of  citrus  fruit  and  vegetables*    Therefore,  a  com- 
parison of  the  actual  movement  of  these  commodities  from  Florida  via 
all  rail  transportation  lines  immediately  prior,  and  subsequent,  to  the 
speculative  period  is  indicative  of  whether  or  not  this  industry  has 
been  retarded. ...  There  has  been  during  the  last  two  years  a  quickening 
of  interest  both  in  agricultural  and  in  manufacturing  lines.    Many  ex- 
periments are  being  made,  and  of  particular  interest  is  the  erection  of 
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a  large  s'agar  mill  at  Clewiston,  in  the  Everglades  section,  and  the 

establishment  at  various  points  of  grapefruit  canning  plants,  rrhich 

industry,  "beginning  in  a  small  way,  has  during  the  last  few  years 

developed  until  now  there  are  seventeen  plants  operating  in  the 
Statei...'^^ 

Sifford  on  Walter  S.  Gifford,  head  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 

American      graph  Company,  answering  the  question  "Which  Wa^^  America? "in The  World' 
Progress      Work  for  March, says:  "...History  records  civilizations  that  have  risen 
and  fallen  by  the  conquest  of  one  ijeople  by  another.    To-da5%  in 
America,  we  are  engaged  in  building  up  a  civilization  by  conquering 
nature,  not  our  fellowman.    We  are  fighting  a  battle  between  science 
and  organization  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  unknown  forces  of  nature  on 
the  other.     The  opportunities  for  conquest  are  unlimited,  and  success 
is  shared  by  every  one.    Great  progress  has  already  been  made  in  the 
production  of  the  material  comforts  of  life  with  a  decreasing  amount  of 
labor;  but  even  now,  in  spite  of  what  has  already  been  achieved,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  x?e  have  only  begun  to  win  the  battle  mth  nature.  It 
is  true  that  the  spoils  of  T;:ictory  are  largely  material,  but  they  are 
not  being  wqn  out  of  the  exploitation  of  human  beings.    On  the  contra- 
ry, these  spoils  of  victory  will  be  available  for  exploitation  by 
human  beings  for  their  own  expansion.    Literature,  science,  philosophy, 
and  the  high  art  of  living  are  supported  by  the  margin  above  the 
necessities  of  life.     This  margin  is  growing;  leisure  and  the  opportun- 
ity for  the  development  of  the  individual  are  steadily  increasing...." 

North  Dakota  An  editorial  in  The  Farmer  (st.  Paul)  for  Peb.  25  says:  "A  verj 

Conferences    encouraging  sign  of  the  times  comes  from  North  Dakota  where  farmers 
have  recently  been  joining  with  members  of  the  extension  division  of 
the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  in  making  definite  plans  for  the 
future  development  of  agriculture  in  that  State.    Economic  conferences 
have  been  held,  representing  the  entire  State,  and  surveys  have  been 
made  of  existing  farming  conditions.    Definite  plans  have  been  made  fo? 
the  re-direction  of  farming  methods  and  practices.    The  North  Dakota 
Economic  Conferences  are  som.ewhat  different  from  any  type  of  farmers* 
meeting  we  have  thus  far  attended.     They  differ  from  the  old  style 
Parmer s*  Institute  or  extension  meeting  in  that  the  leading  farmers  of 
the  communities  visited  Join  with  the  farm  specialists  of  the  college 
in  making  a  complete  survey  of  farming  conditions.    The  various  com~ 
modities  raised  in  the  respective  localities  are  taken  up  one  by. one 
and  a  complete  study  is  made  of  acreage  and  markets  in  order  that  the 
different  sections  can  be  advised  as  to  the  wisest  procedure  for  farm- 
ers to  follow.     These  conferences  are  noteworthy  in  that  they  bring  to 
a  focus  the  best  thought  of  the  farm  specialists  and  the  best  thought 
of  the  leading  farmers.     The  conclusions  reached  should  be  of  untold 
value  to  all  who  will  take  advantage  of  them...." 

Wool  Market  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  March  2  says:  "The  market 

for  wool  is  rather  quiet  and  trading  occurs  in  spots,  where  a  dealer 
has  wools  suited  to  a  mill^s  particular  needs.    Prices  keep  very  firm 
on  all  descriptions.     The  goods  market  appears  to  be  developing  slowly, 
but  there  evidently  is  a  fair  initial  business  being  done,  while  con- 
sumption of  wool  at  the  mills  goes  on  rather  steadily,    Tlie  foreign 
primary  markets  are  exceedingly  firm,  with  good  demand  from  all  quarteir» 
while  the  secondary  markets  of  Europe  are  in  excellent  condition. 
Western  contracting  is  on  a  limited  scale  but  at  fully  recent  prices 
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Section  3 

MimivET  QpOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  March  5.    Livestock  quotations:  Steers,  good  and  choice,  $13,21 

to  $16.50;  cows,  good  and  choice,  $8*25  to  $11.25;  heifers,  good  and 
choice,  $11.50  to  $13.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $12,50  to  $14,75; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle,  steers,  good  and  choice,  $10.75  to  $12*50; 
hogs,  heayy  weight,  medium,  good  and  choice,  $7.60  to  $8.10;  lights, 
medium  to  choice,  $6.50  to  $8.30;  slaughter  pigs,  medium,  good  and 
choice,  $3  to  $7*25  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from 
ahove  question);   slaughter  sheep  and  lambs;  lambs,  good  and  choice, 
$15  to  $16*50;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice,  $13.85  to 
$15.50. 

Grain  prices  quoted;    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago,  $1.61^;  Kansas 
City,  $1.52  to  $1.57.    No»2  hard  winter  12^  protein,  Kansas  City, 
$1.46  to  $1.55.    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago, 
$1.41;  Kansas  City  $1.3l|  to  $1.33^.    No. 3  mixe^  corn  Chicago  91  to 
94i(^;  Minneapolis  87  to  S9(^;  Kansas  City  85  to  88^.    No. 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago,  95i^  to  97^;  Minneapolis  91^  to  93^;  Kansas  City  87  to  SSh ' 
No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  57  to  61(j*;  Minneapolis  55^  to  56^(fi  Kansas  City 
57  to  60#. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.60-$3  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $2.25-$2.30  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Hound  Vi3iites  $2-$2.20  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  mostly 
$1.90  f.o«b.  Waupaca.    Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  ranged  $3«75- 
$4.75  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $4  f.o.b.  West  Michigan 
points.    'Florida  pointed  type  cabbage  $1.25-$1.75  per  li-bushel  hamper. 
Texas  domestic  type  $2-$3  per  barrel  crate  in  terminal  markets.  Eastern 
York  Imperial  apples  sold  at  $7*-'$8  per  barrel  in  city  markets;  New  York 
Baldwins  $7-$8.50.    Michigan  Baldwins  $8-$8»50  in  Chicago. 

March  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced 
22  points  to  18.44^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were 
up  19  points  at  18.27(f .    March  futures  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
advanced  19  points  to  18.29^.     The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cot^-.- 
ton  in  10  designated  markets  advanced  16  points  to  18.30^  per  lb.  On 
the  corresponding  day  last  year  the  price  stood  at  13.38(^. 

Wnolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York;  92  score, 
50^;  91  score,  49-|^ ;  90  score,  48|(2J . 

Tl^holesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were; 
Plats,  23  to  24^,   Sin-gle  Daisies,  25  to  26^.    Held  Cheese;  Plats,  29 
to  29|(^;  Single  Daisies,  29^-29^;  Young  jtoericas,  29|  to  30^.  (Pre- 
pared by  Bu.  of  Agr .  Econ.) 


II 
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DAILY  DIGE 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  Spates  Department  of  Agricolture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  vsews  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.    The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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MT.VERNON  HIGHWAY  The  Swan son-i/io ore  bill  authorizing  construction  of  a 

BILL  memorial  highway  to  connect  Mount  Vernon  and  the  Arlington  Memorial 

Bridge  was  passed  by  the  Senate  yesterday.    The  House  has  not  yet 
taken  action  on  the  measure.    The  bill  authorizes  an  expenditure 
of  $4,500,000  on  the  memorial  highway,  to  be  apxjropr iated  as  follows:  $500,000  foi' 
the  current  fiscal  year;  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1929;  $1,000,000  for 
1930  and  $1,000,000  for  1931.  (Press,  Mar.  7.) 


SEN4TE  COMMITTEE  By  a  vote  of  10  to  7,  the  Senate  interstate  commerce  com- 

DEFEATS  ESCH     mittee  refused  yesterda;^^  to  approve  the  nomination  of  John  J,  Esch 
CONFIEMATIOII      of  Wisconsin  for  reappointment  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, according  to  the  press  to-day » 


NEW  COTTON  EXCHAI^GE       A  proposal  that  the  committee  on  business  conduct  of  the 
RUIjE  Nev7  York  Cotton  Exchange  be  empowered  to  examine  the  books  and 

employees  of  members  was  returned  to  the  board  of  managers  for  re- 
consideration yesterday  by  members  ?/ho  had  assembled  to  vote  on  it. 
The  amendment  to  the  exchangers  by-la/i^s,  which  would  provide  a  rule  long  in  force 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  was  proposed  and  defeated  in  1926.    By  the  terms 
of  the  Vincent  bill,  the  Cotton  Exchange  would  be  compelled  to  adopt  such  an  amend** 
raent.  (N.Y. Times,  Mar.  7.) 


THE  PRESILEl^  The  Associated  Press  to-day  says:  "Barring  Unexpected 

AND  TAX  GUT       eventualities,  both  President  Coolidge  and  high      Treasury  offi*- 

cials  believe  there  will  be  a  moderate  tax  reduction  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress ...  .Both  the  White  Hou.se  and  the  Treasury,  however, 
are  awaiting  the  result  of  the  March  15  tax  payments,  which  will  represent  the 
first  installment  of  taxes  on  1927  incomes  and  from  which  accurate  calculations 
can  be  made  of  the  total  tax  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1929.,.." 


SECKETi\HY  DAVI.G  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "Figures  from,  an  un- 

ON  LABOFi  employment  survey,  under tak.en  recently  by  the  Labor  Department,  are 

now  nearly  completed.   Secretary  Davis  said  yesterday,  and  show  an 
improvement  in  the  country*  s  business  conditions,  althoiigh  it  has 
been  necessary  to  recheck  some  of  the  totals  before  making  them  public.    The  Labor 
Department  will  issue  its  report  as  soon  as  the  details  are  completed  and  not 
await  the  demand  made  upon  it  Monday  by  a  Senate  resolution  for  an  estimate  of 
employment  conditions.     ♦In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  there  is  an  upward  trend 
to  employment, ^  Mr,  Davis  said.. T Along  with  these  betterments  in  the  general  sit- 
uation is  the  indirect  acceleration  brought  about  to  industry  because  of  antici- 
pated demand  for  commodities  by  the  newly  employed  sections  of  the  population,'" 
(Press,  Mar.  7.) 
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Section  2 

Corn  Borer  Tage  XJ.  H.  Ellinger,  Sc»D.,  writiiig  on  the  corn  borer' in  The 

In  Europe    Hew  Breeder's  Gazette  for  March,  says  in  part:  "...The  itoerican  farm- 
ers generally  do  not  appreciate  the  extent  of  corn  growing  in  Europe; 
the  losses  suffered  there  due  to  the  destructions  of  the  corn  borer; 
nor  the  desli^e  on  the  part  of  European  scientists  and  officials  to 
work  with  us  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  pest«...In  organizing 
the  International  Corn  Borer  Investigations*  a  complete  program  has 
been  mapped  out.     Since  Prof.  C-O.Heed  of  Ohio  has  obtained  such  ex- 
cellent results  in  the  development  of  new  farm  machinery  for  combating 
the  borer,  this  line  of  work  has  been  omitted.    Ihere  are  ten  European 
corn  borer  laboratories,  cooperating  with  the  International  Livestock 
Exposition  of  Chicago.    These  are:  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris,  Prance; 
Southeastern  Entomological  Station^  near  Lyons,  Prance;  Pederal  Bio- 
logical Institute,  Berlin,  Germany;  Forestry  College,  Iharandt, 
Germany;  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Budapest,  Hungary;  University  of  ■ 
Zagreb,  Jogoslavia;  University  of  Bucharest,  Roumania;  University  of 
Lund,  Sweden;  University  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  and  Royal  Veterinary 
and  Agricultural  Col3.ege,  Denmark.    The  Berlin  institution  maintains  e 
corn  borer  field  station  at  Kastatt,  Germany;  the  PasteiSirlnstitute 
has  one  in  the  province  of  Vendee ... »The  fact  that  scientists  of  eight 
nations  are  cooperating  in  this  work  is  in  itself  of  no  little  signif-- 
icance.    It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  agricultural  research 
that  such  outstanding  investigators  of  many  nations  have  joined  hands 
for  the  purpose  of  solving  a  problem  of  world-wide  importance,  The 
European  laboratories,  which  are  now  supplementing  the  work  done  in 
this  country,  havo  been  in  operation  since  last  summer.    Their  re- 
search programs  are  well  organized. .7Ve  hope  and  expect,  in  a  not  too 
distant  future,  to  be  able  to  obtain  conclusive  results  which,  to- 
gether with  the  information  obtained  in  this  country,  will  form  the 
basis  for  effective  corn  borer  eradication.    We  invite  the  corn  grow- 
ers of  America  to  follow  the  work  closely,  to  become  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  men  who  r/ork  in  the  interest  of  the  world^s  corn 
industry,  and  to  see  hov/  they  attack  the  problems  and  what  results 
they  obtain.    A  broad  understanding  of  all  phases  of  the  corn  borer 
problem  by  every  Corn  Belt  man  and  woman  is  a  necessity  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  solid  front  of  American  farmers,  who  are  determined  to  re- 
fuse to  live,  with  the  corn  borer  as  long  as  there  is  a  chance  in  the 
world  to  beat  him.. 

Electricity  The  Bureau  Parmer  for  March  says;  "In  the  past  three  years  the 

for  the  Parm     number  of  farms  receiving  central  station  electric  service  in  27 
States  has  increased  86  per  cent.    In  these  States  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  at  the  present  time  between  300,000  and  350,000  farms 
receiving  this  service  and  it  is  probable  that  a  number  nearly  as  gre^j' 
have  their  own  individual  lighting  plants.    On  August  1,  1923 »  follow- 
ing negotiations  which  hpd  been  going  on  for  over  a  year  between  the 
American  Parm  Bureau  Federation  and  the  National  Bledtric  Light  As- 
sociation, there  was  formed  the  committee  on  the  relation  of  electric- 
ity to  agriculture.    The  function  of  this  cooperative  committee  was  to 
give  purpose  and  direction  to  a  national  movement  looking  toward  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  getting  electric  light  and  power  service  to 
the  farms  of  the  United  States.    The  purpose  of  this  committee  was  to 
find  out  how  electricity  could  be  properly  used  by  farmers.    It  was  to 
prevent  improper  exploitation.    This  committee  has  now  actively 
functioned  for  approximately  four  years.    Under  its  direction  there 
ha'se  been  set  up  24  State  committees  and|  under  the  direction  of  these 
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24  vState  corjomittees,   trial  lines  and  experimental  work  have  been  care"- 
fully  cond-acted.     So  far  the  work  of  the  national  conimittee  and  of  the 
affiliated  State  committees  has  had  to  do  with  investigation  and  ex-- 
per iment ...  .However ,   the  work  of  the^se  committees  has  so  stimulated 
rural  eledtr if ication  that  the  astonishing  increase  reported  in  the 
first  psragraph  on  this  page  has  resulted.    And  now  the  national  com- 
mittee is  turning  its  attention  to  the  job  of  makin,g  public  the  re'- 
sults  of  its  exhaustive  experimental  work  ^' 


••  • « « 


Filipino  S-agar         Manila  correspondence  to  The  New  York  Times  of  March  6  says; 

'^Efforts  to  institute  legislation  in  Washington  restricting  Philippine 
sugar  permitted  to  enter  Merica  dr.ty  free  is  arousing  a  bitter  opposi- 
tion at  Manila  with  which  Governor  General  Stimson  is  inclined  to  be 
thoroughly  sympathetic.    Ee  is  having  an  opportunity  this  week  to  hear 
S^ilipino  sugar  interests  give  their  side  of  this  question  vital  to  then. 
In  the  meantime  it  is  understood  that  the  new  Chief  Executive  has  al- 
ready cabled  to  Washington  seeking  to  prevent  passage  by  Congress  of 
the  bill  reported.     Governor  Stimson^ s  policy  is  to  invigorate  Philip- 
pine agriculti;re  as  a  first  step  toward  an  eventual  industrialization 
of  the  islands,  and  he  throws  his  weight  on  the  side  of  the  Filipino 
sugar  interests .».. " 

Forest  Research       An  editorial  in  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  for  March  5  sayst 
••Under  the  Mc Sweeney  bill,  now  pending  in  the  house,  the  sun  of 
$1,000,000  '  :.would  be  provided  each  year  during  a  three-year  period  for 
extensive  forest  research  work.    Forestry  research  stations  would  be 
established.    Pajrticulc.r  attention  would  be  paid  to  game  and  grazing 
problems.    The  money  provided  by  this  bill  would  simultaneously  promote 
reforestation  and  the  preservation  of  wild  life.    The  McSweeney  bill 
is  a  constructive  measure  for  conservation.    It  has  been  introduced 
at  the  instance  of  organizations  interested  in  the  preservation  of  our 
outdoor  life  and  our  timber  resources.     It  is  one  of  the  meas^ares  that 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  crush  of  legislation  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  session  of  Congress." 

Japanese  Demand       An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Farmer  for  March  1  sayss  "Qi.ialitj'' 
for  Wheat    counts  the  world  over.    A  taste  of  a  quality  product  begets  a  qiaality 
demand.     One  is  reminded  of  this  by  the  news  item  that  until  a  few 
years  ago  the  Japanese  mills  bo-ught  only  the  cheapest  grade  of  red 
wheat  here,  but  consumers  over  there  require  a  better  grade  of  flour 
now.    Henc  owing  Japanese  dem.and  for  x^hite  ?.heat  from  Oregon 

and  Washington  to  be  used  by  Japanese  mills  to  mix  with  Canadian  wheat:" 

Nagel  on  Charles  Nagel,  chairm-an  of  the  Business  Men's  Commission  on 

Farm  Aid     Agriciilture,  writing  in  The  New  Breeder ^s  Gazette  for  March,  says.*  "... 

0^-ir  Commission  in  its  report  says  that  in  its  judgment  the  agricultural 
situation  can  not  be  judged  without  considering  the  protective  policy 
of  our  country.     There  is  no  suggestion  that  a  sudden  or  radical 
change  be  m^ade,  but  it  is  submitted  that  the  dem.and  for  an  equivalent 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer  is  almost  inevitable.     Indeed,  the  farmer  is 
in  a  position  to  say  that  while  he  has  enjoyed  the  reflected  advantage 
of  protected  industry,  it  would  not  be  unnatural  for  him  to  hope  to 
get  into  a  position  where  he  m.ight  extend  some  reflectdd  advantage  to 
industry.    He  is  lookiiig  for  a  mutuality  of  interest.    The  great  ques- 
tion is  how  to  secui^e  it.    The  suggestion  has  of  course  been  made  that 
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the  farmer  should  te  more  amply  protected  against  the  introduction  of 
competitive  articles,  by  excluding  the  things  which  he  produces,  and 
perhaps  "by  putting  on  the  free  list  the  articles  which  he  uses.    I  can 
not  believe  that  that  is  a  sufficient  answer.    What  the  farmer  needs 
is  a  market  for  his  product;  and  if  his  own  country  does  not  absorb 
those  products,  what  is  to  be  done? .Tentatively,  our  Commission  has 
suggested  the  possibility  of  a  private  organization  sufficiently  cap- 
italized, with  a  minority  participation  on  the  part  of  the  Government--^ 
enough  to  guarantee  its  interest  and  to  provide  for  such  inspection 
and  control  as  is  common  in  financial  institutions — with  a  purpose  to 
take  up  disturbing  surplus  and  to  hold  it  for  a  more  advantageous  marke'. 
In  other  words,  to  carry  it  from  one  year  to  another,  always  with  the 
possibility — perhaps  probability — of  coming  out  without  loss;  with  the 
chance  for  an  actual  loss,  but  with  the  assurance  that  in  the  meantime 
the  farmer  has  been  saved  from  the  peril  of  special  conditions  and  that, 
broadly  speaking,  the  entire  population  has  been  correspondingly  pro- 
tected* ,  • . 

Northwest                 0,  M.  Corwin,  vice  president,  Wells-Dickey  Company,  writes  to 
Conditions  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  for  March  3  as  follows;  "The 
most  hopeful  thing  about  farm  conditions  in  the  Northwest  is  better 
farming  and  greater  diversification.    Diversification  in  North  Dakota 
has  made  wonderful  progress.    Each  year  the  farmers  are  depending  less 
on  wheat  and  more  on  forage  crops,  which  means  more  livestock.  Montana 
is  doing  comparatively  little  in  the  way  of  diversification  except  in 
its  increased  acreage  in  corn  and  forage  crops,  such  as  alfalfa  and 
sweet  clover.    We  do  not  look  for  the  same  diversification  progress  in 
the  immediate  future  for  Montana  as  North  Dakota.    Land  values  in 
Montana  are  still  too  low  to  warrant  a  general  diversification  program. 
...Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to  the  agricultural  colleges  of  all 
the  Northwestern  States  and  to  their  intelligent  and  efficient  staff 
of  county  agents.    The  cooperation  of  the  agricultural  departments  of 
the  States  and  the  county  agents  has  resulted  in  great  good  through  the 
better  farming  propaganda  and  actual  field  work. .There  has  been  great 
improvement  in  the  agricultural  credit  situation  continuously  accruing 
during  the  past  three  years  " 

Steel  Tariff  An  editorial  in  Farm  Implement  Neivs  (Chicago)  for  March  1  says: 

and  Farm      "Elsewhere  in  this  issue  there  is  a  statement  relating  to  the  effect 
Equipment    of  tLe  steel  tariff  on  prices  of  farm  implements.    It  was  prepared  by 
the  research  department  of  the  National  Association  of  Farm  Equipment 
Manif acturer s  by  way  of  reply  to  some  exaggerated  statements  that  were 
mace  at  a  convention  of  farmers  and  printed  in  some  of  the  farm  papers. 
The  research  department  says  'the  steel  tariff  can  not  have  any  great 
effG,;;t  on  implement  prices,  and  whether  it  has  any  effect  at  all  is  a 
mat-cer  of  theory.'    The  answer  to  the  question  lies  in  the  facts  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  steel  tariff  on  steel  prices.     If  steel  prices  are 
no  higher  under  a  tariff  than  they  would  be  if  steel  were  on  the  free 
list,  then  it  is  obvious  that  prices  of  manufactured  articles  consist- 
ing in  part  or  in  whole  of  steel  are  not  affected  by  the  steel  tariff. 
But  if  steel  prices  are  higher  under  a  tariff  than  they  would  be  if 
there  was  no  duty  on  steel,  or  a  lower  duty,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
prices  of  the  articles  mentioned  are  affected  by  the  steel  tariff,.. It 
has  been  shown  by  reliable  authority  that  only  4  per  cent  of  the 
country's  steel  production  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  farm  equipment, 
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and  of  coiirse  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  farmers  corxs^ome  other 
products  in  which  46  per  cent'  of  the  steel  is  use d.-.  .  .The  truth  about 
the  effect  of  the  steel  tariff  on  implement  prices  would  be  interest- 
ing information,,..'- 


Section  5 
Mi^KKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  March  6.    Grain  prices  quoted:    Uo.l  dark  northern  spring 

(13^  protein)  Minneapolis  $1*60  to  $1.66i;  No, 2  red  winter  Chicago 
$1.62;  Plansas  City  $1.52  to  $1,57.    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  $1.40|  Chicago;  Kansas  City  $1.3l|  to  $l.-33j.    No, 3  mixed  corn 
Chicago  S2  to  2o^J',  Minneapolis  87  to  89^;  Kansas  City  85  to  89^. 
No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  96  to  98-|u^;  Mirineapolis  91  to  93^;^;  Kansas 
City  88  to  91-|!^,    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  57^  to  57^^;  Minneapolis 
55  to  56^^;  Kansas  City  59  to  60^. 

Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers; 
Steers,  good  and  choice,  $13.25  to  $16,25;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$8.25  to  $11,25;  heifers,  good  and  choice,  $11.50  to  $13*25;  vealers, 
good  and  choice,  $12^50  to  $15;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers, 
good  and  choice,  $10,75  to  $12*50;  heavy  weight  hogs,  medium,  good 
and  choice,  $7.75  to  $8.25;  lights,  mediiim  to  choice,  $6.60  to  $8.40; 
slaughter  pigs,  mediwi,  good  and  choice,  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roast'=' 
ing  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations)  $6.10  to  $7.35;  Slaughter 
sheep  and  lambs?  Lambs,  good  and  choice,  $15.25  to  $16.50;  feeding 
lambs,  medium  to  choice,  $13*85  to  $15^50. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.65-$3  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities*  mostly  around  $2,40  f.o.b..  Fresque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Bound  Whites  $2.20-$2,35  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
mostly  $2-$2^05  f.o*b,  Waupaca*    New  York  Baldwin  apples  sold  at  $7- 
$8.50  per  barrel  in  eastern  cities;  eastern  Yorks  $7"$8..  Michigan 
Baldwins  $S'-$8*,50  in  Chicago..    Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  ranged 
mostly  $4c25-'$4«50  in  cons^jming  centers;  few  sales  at  $4.25  f.o.b. 
Western  Michigan  points.    Texas  round  type  cabbage  brought  $2-'$3  per 
barrel  crate  in  terminal  markets-;  mostly  $1.10  f.o.b.  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  points.    Florida  pointed  type  $1,25~$1.75  per  l^-bushel  hamper 
in  the  East. 

March  future  contracts  on  the  New  YorS:  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 5  points  to  18,39(7^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they 
were  down  2  points  at  18.25^.    March  futures  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  advanced  1  point  to  IS. 30^".    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot 
cotton  in  10  designated  miarkets  was  unchanged  at  18.30;^  per  lb.  On 
the  same  day  one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  13,88^. 

Tiholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  51(7?;  91  score,  b0^i\  90  score,  49i(zJ  ♦ 

Vyholesale  prices  of  fresh  No.l  American  cheese  at  Ne"^  York 
were:  Jlats,  23  to  24^,   Single  Daisies,  25  to  26^.    Held  Cheesej 
Flats,  29  to  29i(f;   Single  Daisies,  294-29-1^;  Young  Ajnericas,  29-. 
30^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr,  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIG 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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CENTER  MARKET  The  press  to-day  states  that  the  Senate  public  buildings 

BILL  and  grounds  conimittee  yesterday  made  a  favorable  report  on  a 

joint  resolution  directing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  an- 
anounce  that  the  Government  would  cease  to  maintain  the  present 
Center  Market  after  January  1  next. 


GREAT  FALLS 
BRIDGE  BILL 


The  Moore  bill  authorizing  private  interests  to  build  a 
$1,000,000  toll  bridge  across  the  Potomac  River  just  beloY^r  Great 
Falls  was  passed  by  the  House  yesterda:^'"  and  sent  to  the  Senate, 
according  to  the  press  to-day. 


CUBAN  PARCEL  POST  The  press  to-day  says;  "Parcel  post  intercourse  between 

Cuba  and  the  United  States  has  been  entirely  lost  to  mxanufactur- 
ers  and  traders  throughout  the  United  States,  involving  losses 
of  several  millions  a  year    directly,  and  indirectly  of  far  greater  value,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  becarse  the  tobacco  industry  of 
this  country  opposes  legislation  to  permit  Cuba  to  send  tobacco  products  here 
by  mail.     The  indirect  loss  is  much  more  important  than  the  direct  loss,  the 
council  said,  because  the  parcel  post  is  a  general  salesman  of  proved  worth. 
Business  concerns  in  three-fourths  of  the  States  were  using  this  parcel  post 
service,  and  the  products  of  more  than  250  lines  of  industry  were  being  sent  by 
mail  to  Cuba.  ♦ . . 


INDUSTRIAL  i\JFIL-  The  New  York  Times  of  March  7  reports:  "An  industrial  af- 

lATION  DISCUSSED    filiation  with  gross  assets  of  about  $600,000,000,  which  would 

embrace  six  corporations  prominent  in  the  equipment  and  steel  in- 
dustries has  been  discussed  by  Arthur  7/.  Cutten  of  Chicago  and  the 
Fisher  brothers  of  Detroit,  all  of  whom  have  miade  repeatedly  successful  stock 
market  forays  in  the  last  year,  and  as  a  result  find  themselves  possessing  large 
interests  in  the  six  concerns.    Plans  are  yet  in  an  embryonic  state.     They  may 
never  be  fulfilled,  but  at  any  rate  the  report  of  the  huge  combination  was  one  of 
the  principal  topics  of  discussion  in  Wall  Street  yesterday.    According  to  these 
reports,  none  of  which  is  verified,  the  corporations  involved  will  be  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Company,  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake,  Aiierican  Steel  Foundries,  Arierican  Rolling  Mills  and 
Standard  Steel  Car  Companies.     There  is  no  idea  of  putting  them  together  in  a 
merger.    Rather  it  has  merely  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  large  stockholders  to 
other  large  stockholders  that  a  holding  compai^  might  be  formed  to  hold  shares  of 
each  of  these  companies  through  an  advantageous  exchange  of  s-tock,  and  that  a 
close  commiunity  of  interest  might  thus  be  set  up...." 
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Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St,  Journal  for  March  7  says:  '^It 

and  Industry    is  true  that  the  number  of  people  leaving  the  farms  is  greater 
than  of  those  going  back  to  the  land.    The  net  movement  from  the 
farms  in  1927  was  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  farm  population. 
Notwithstanding  this  the  farms  show  little  evidence  of  depletion  of 
population.    On  January  1,  1927,  the  farm  population  was  27,892,000 
and  in  1928  it  was  27,699,000.      As  the  farmers  are  demanding  Federal 
relief  for  surplus  production  it  would  seem  that  the  movement  from 
the  farms  is  all  too  small.    From  a  purely  money-malving  point  of  view, 
there  are  too  many  people  on  the  farms  to-day.    Labor  saving  machinery 
is  increasing  the  production  per  man,  so  that  fewer  farmers  are  re- 
quired to  feed  and  clothe  a  given  number  of  people  than  formerly. 
Agricultural  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to 
raise  more  than  an  average  of  30  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  where 
now  our  farmers  average  13,9.    The  yield  of  corn  can  be  increased  25 
per  cent  by  seed  selection  alone.    Other  crops  can  be  made  to  yield 
more.    We  must,  therefore,  expect  that  in  the  near  future  more  people 
will  leave  the  farm,  and  industry  will  be  called  upon  to  absorb  them. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  Government  has  discriminated  against  agricul- 
ture.   Is  there  a  country  on  earth  with  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
comparable  to  ours?    \'yhat  has  it  been  worth  to  the  farmers,  and  what 
has  it  cost  the  Federal  Treasury?    How  much  has  gone  to  the  48  ex- 
periment stations  in  the  past  year?    What  do  good  roads  mean  to  the 
farmers?    There  are  55,000  miles  of  them  now,  and  between  July,  1916 
and  the  end  of  1926  the  Goverimient  paid  $671,000,000  towards  their 
construction.    Did  the  farmers  get  no  share  of  the  benefit?  What 
would  agriculture  do  without  industry?    In  the  earlier  days  of  our 
history  Mien  there  was  practically  no  industry  was  agriculture  partic- 
ularly prosperous?    A  population  of  90,000,000  furnishes  a  market  for 
the  surplus  of  the  27,700,000  farm  population.    Would  agriculture  miss 
that  market,  or  no?    If  the  rhetorical  friend  of  the  farmer  would  do 
a  little  research  work  he  might  learn  that  the  two  are  mutually  de- 
pendent upon  each  other.    When  discussing  the  relative  importance  of 
each  to  the  other,  he  should  also  remember  that  industry  consumes 
about  90  per  cent  of  its  own  production,  but  that  agriculture  does 
not.    Therefore,  agriculture  has  a  considerable  stake  in  the  welfare 
of  industry," 

American  Wool  Announcement  that  American  wool  growers  have  an  excellent  op- 

Business     portunity  now  to  place  their  industry  on  a  sound  financial  basis  was 
made  March  5  by  J.  F*  Walker,  marketing  specialist  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  who  has  just  completed  a  world  trip  in  which  he  made  a 
special  study  of  the  wool  industry.    He  said  that  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa,  wool  production  has  reached  the  saturation 
point,  and  added  that  the  geographical  positions  of  those  countries 
placed  them  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  United  States  in  respect  to 
world  markets.     (Press,  Mar.  6.) 

Farm  Electrifi-       An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Banch  for  March  3  says:  "Intense  re- 
catxon         search  is  under  way  in  the  effort  to  electrify  the  farms.  Experi- 
mental installations  are  to  be  placed  on  a  number  of  farms  as  the 
sources  of  data  on  the  mechanics  and  economics  of  farm  electrification 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  a  term  of  years,  they  will  sho7/  results. 
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For  the  present  the  prohlem  seems  far  from  solution  so  far  as  the 
great  mass  of  farms  is  concerned,  although  many  of  them  are  bordered 
by  power  lines ... -Either  the  cost  of  electrification  must  be  greatly 
reduced,  or  the  farm  income  must  be  greatly  enlarged.     The  solution 
probably  lies  in  both  directions.    Farms  (can  be  made  more  profitable 
by  a  change  in  practices,  based  on  researches  already  completed. 
V5hether  the  cost  of  electricity  on  farms  can  be  greatly  reduced  lies 
with  the  electrical  world...." 

Fruit  Production     An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Farmer  for  March  1  says;  "The 
in  Northwest    Rogue  Hiver  Valley,  noted  for  Indian  warfare  of  pioneer  days,  has 
been  converted  into  miles  and  miles  of  orchards.    The  report  for  the 
valley  as  a  whole,  including  Ashland  and  Grants  Pass,  shows  that 
3,487  carloads  of  pears  and  apples  were  grown  in  1927.    Expressed  in 
terms  of  boxes,  the  pear  and  apple  crops  of  the  valley  reached  the 
total  of  1,909,176  boxes,  of  which  pears  constitute  1,513,720  boxes. 
One  of  these  days,  fruit  growing  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  get 
its  second  breath — then  look  out.^* 

Illinois  Dairy         The  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  for  March  6  says:  "Cooperative 
Cooperatives    dairy  marketing  in  Illinois  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  approximate- 
ly 3,000  new  cooperators  each  year,  according  to  a  survey  recently 
completed  by  the  dairy  marketing  department  of  the  Illinois  Agricul- 
tural Association.    The  report,  published  March  5,  discloses  that 
1,800  members  were  added  to  the  Pure  Milk  Association  in  the  Chicago 
dairy  district;  1,100  to  the  Illinois  Milk  Producers^  Association  at 
Peoria,   several  hundred  in  the  Bloomington  area  and  more  than  500  in 
the  various  cream  and  produce  shipping  associations  of  the  State  dur- 
ing 1927.    The  survey  states  that  of  the  $101,000,000  worth  of  milk 
and  cream  being  sold  annually  by  Illinois  dairymen,  25  per  cent  is 
now  being  sold  cooperatively,'^ 

National  In-  Other  factors  than  lack  of  production  efficiency  are  responsi- 

dustrial      ble  for  the  decline  in  the  relative  economic  position  of  the  farmers, 
Conference  according  to  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  New  York, 
on  Agri-     Agricultural  output  per  worker  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  current 
culture       century  has  increased  about  as  m^uch  as  has  the  output  of  industry  per 
worker  employed,  according  to  the  board's  computations.    Yet  industry 
during  this  period  has  scored  great  gains,  while  agricultural  pros-* 
perity  has  declined.    At  the  very  time  that  American  industrial  pro- 
ductivity and  prosperity  attracted  world-wide  attention.  American 
agriculture  was  going  through  its  most  trying  period,  it  is  pointed 
out ,     Output  per  worker  employed  in  industry  d\iring  1899-1925  in- 
creased 49  per  cent,  while  the  output  per  worker  on  farms  during  the 
same  period  increased  47  per  cent,  or  about  at  the  same  rate.    As  in 
industry,  this  increase  in  productivity  has  been  due  largely  to  the 
greater  use  of  power  and  to  increasing  mechanization.    Total  horse- 
power used  on  farms  in  1925  was  47,400,000,  as  against  23,500,000  in 
1899,  or  42  horsepower  per  farm  worker  in  1925,  against  only  2*2  horse- 
power in  1899.    Horsepower  per  person  engaged  in  manufacturing  in- 
creased from  1.9  in  1899  to  3.6  in  1925.     "While  no  definite  measure- 
ments can  be  made  of  the  exact  extent  to  which  increased  power  and 
^  mechanization  has  entered  into  the  increased  productivity  of  either 
industry  or  agriculture,"  says  the  survey,  '^the  high  development  of 
American  agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  and  their  extensive 
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application,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  progress  made  in  agricul-^ 
tural  production  in  this  direction,  in  the  view  of  the  board.     In  fact, 
so  superior  is  American  agricultural  m.achinery  to  implements  employed 
by  farmers  in  other  countries  that  American  farm  machinery  has-  become 
one  of  our  most  important  items  of  export  and  is  used  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  where  the  nature  of  farming  allows  its  application.  The 
American  farmer  is  consider abl^y  more  productive  than  the  farmers  of 
other  countries.    During  the  five-year  period  just  prscedirig  the  war, 
in  the  United  States  24.4  acres  were  being  cultivated  per  farm  worker; 
in  Scotland,  16,6  acres;  in  England,  9»5  acres;  in  France,  8.3  acres; 
in  Germany,  6,2,  and  in  Italy,  4.2  acres  per  Y/orker .    The  United  States 
leads  all  other  countries  in  the  use  as  well  as  in  the  development  of 
agricultural  machinery,  having  used  in  1920  more  than  thirteen  times 
as  much  farm  machinery  as  had  been  in  use  in  1870,  and  total  invest- 
ment of  farmers  in  agricultural  machinery  in  1920  amounting  to  $176  per 
farm  worker,  as  against  only  $36  in  1870,  both  figures  being  given  in 
terms  of  dollars  of  1913  purchasir^  povirer,   so  as  to  make  them  compara- 
ble.   The  average  farm  worker  of  to-day  thus  uses  about  five  times  as 
much  machinery  as  did  the  average  farmer  fifty  years  ago."  (1T,Y. Times, 
Mar.  7.) 

Roadside  F.V.Waugh,  writing  in  New  England  Homestead  for  March  3  on 

Marketing    Roadside  Stands  in  New  England,   says  in  part:  '^There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  New         the  roadside  stand  business  in  farm  products  has  increased  a  great  deal 
England       during  the  last  few  years.     The  large  number  of  automobiles  and  the 
hundreds  of  miles  of  improved  roads  have  brought  consumers  out  into 
the  country  and  have  given  the  farmer  a  new  retail  market  outlet.  The 
increasing  number  of  farm  stands  shows  that  the  farmer  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation.    Both  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  farmer  and 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  consumer  the  farmer's  roadside  stand  has 
advantages  and  should  be  encouraged.     It  affords  to  the  consumer  fresh, 
locally  grown  farm  products  at  prices  somewhat  less  than  store  price's. 
It  affords  the  farmer  a  good  retail  market  which  can  be  conducted  at  a 
low  cost  and  which  will  usually  return  prices  som.ewhat  higher  than 
those  returned  by  wholesale  markets  in  the  city.    But  the  roadside 
stand  business  in  farm  products  is  being  overdone.    The  very  success  of 
a  few  farmers  in  building  up  a  steady  retail  trade  on  the  roadside  has 
brought  on  a  great  deal  of  competition.    Not  only  in  New  England,  but 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  the  other  North  Atlantic  States 
the  real  farmer-owned  stands  are  being  forced  to  compete  more  and  more 
with  stands  which  are  owned  and  operated  by  dealers  or  hucksters.  This 
relatively  new  development  seriously  complicates  the  roadside  stand 
business  in  farm  product s ....  A  bill  has  been  presented  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  authorizing  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  to 
approve  certain  roadside  stands  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  adopt. 
This  bill  would  allow  the  Massachusetts  department  of  agriculture  to 
supervise  the  inspection  of  roadside  stands.     The  demand  for  such  leg- 
islation has  come  from  both  the  roadside  stand  operators  and  the  con- 
sumers.'* 
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MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  March  7*  Livestock  prices.  Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealersr  Steers,  good  and  choice,  $13*25  to  $16;  cows,  good  and 
choice,  $8.25  to  $11.25;  heifers,  good  and  choice,  $11*75  to  $13>50; 
vealers,  good  and  choice,  $12*50  to  $15;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle 
steers,  good  and  choice,  $10*75  to  $12,50;  hogs,  heavy  weight,  medium 
good  and  choice,  $7r75  to  $8»25;  lights,  medium  to  choice,  $6,60  to 
$8.35;  slaughter  pigs,  medium  good  and  choice  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and 
roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations)  $6.10  to  $7.35;  sheep/ 
slaughter  sheep  and  lamhsj  lamhs,  good  and  choice,  $15*25  to  $16*75; 
feeding  lamhs,   (range  stock)  medium  to  choice,   $13.85  to  $15,50. 

Grain  prices  quoted:  No»l  dark  northern  spring  (13^^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1*61  s/S       $1.67  5/8»    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1,62; 
Kansas  City  $1,53  to  $1*58,    No, 2  hard  winter  (12^  protein)  Kansas 
City  $1,45  to  $1.5l4,    No, 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  "basis)  Chicago 
$1»41;  Kansas  City  $1.32  to  $1.34.    No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  94^;^; 
Minneapolis  87  to  89(^;  Kansas  City  85^  to  S9^  ,    No. 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  96f  to  98^^;  Minneapolis  91  to  93^;  Kansas  City  89  to  92<f . 
No»3  white  cats  Chicago  572  to  604(2^;  Minneapolis  51  l/s  to  56  s/s^^; 
Kansas  City  59  to  60(^ . 

Florida  Spaulding  Hose  potatoes  sold  at  $11''$13  per  "barrel  in 
a  few  city  markets,    Maine  sacked  Creen  Mountains  ranged  $2*75-$3-10 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.45-$2«55  f,o,\).  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  vyhites  $2.25-$2>40  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
$2,10-$2*15  f,o,b,  Waupaca.    New  York  and  midwe stern  sacked  yellow 
onions  sold  at  a  range  of  $4-$4,75  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  cen- 
ters; $4-$4,25  f.o.b,  Rochester  and  $4*25-$4,50  f.o»b,  western  Michi- 
gan,   Florida  pointed  type  cabbage  sold  at  $1.35-$1*75  per  l^-bushel 
hamper  in  the  Fast.    Texas  round  type  cabbage  $2»25-$3  per  barrel 
crate  in  terminal  markets;  $1.20-$1,30  f,o.b.  Lower  Rio  Crande  Valley 
points.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  sold  at  $7-$8  per  barrel  in  eastern 
cities;  $7.50-$8  f*o.b.  Rochester, 

March  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 4  points  to  18.35^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they 
declined  5  points  to  18.20(^«    March  futures  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  declined  13  points  to  18,17^.     The  average  price  of  Middling 
spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  declined  3  points  to  18.27^  per 
lb.     On  the  sam.e  day  in  1927  the  price  stood  at  13.74(2^, 

Wholesale  prices  of  No*l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
werej  Plats,  22|  to  24^;  Single  Daisies,  25  to  26^ >  Held  Cheese.  ^ 
Flats,  29  to  292(^;   Single  Daisies,  29i  to  29^^;  Young  Americas,  292 
to  30^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were  j 
92  score,  51^f;  91  score,  SOi^zf;  90  score,  49i(2^,  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of 
Agr ,  Econ.) 


I 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Ii^ncsdon,  United  States  Departmeat  of  Agric«iture,  fw  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  cpinioa  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aSecdag  agrici&lture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.    The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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||i  F.ARM  RELIEF  The  press  to-day  reports:   '^A  farm  relief  bill  containing 

LEGISLATION        ^an  alternative  plan  of  equalization  fee^  and  changed  to  meet  cer- 
tain ohjections  of  President  Coolidge  to  the  MclTary-Haiigen 
measure  was  reported  favorably  "by  the  Senate  committee  on  agricul- 
ture yesterday.    The  "bill  follo?:-s  the  outline  announced  some  iTveeks  ago  by  Senator 
McNary,  the  committee  chairman,     'The  present  bill,'  the  committee  said,  'has 
been  changed  throughout  by  eliminating  points  ^ich  in  the  former  measure  ragt 
with  Executive  disapproval.    The  fundamental  principle  of  the  bill  itself— that 
coats  of  surplus  operations  in  any  agricultural  commodity  should  be  borne  by  the 
community  itself — has  been  m.ade  subject  to  an  alternative  method  of  operating 
through  loans  and  advances,  so  that  authority  to  impose  an  equalization  fee  in 
the  present  bill  is  given  to  the  board  only  as  a  reserve  power  to  be  resorted  to 
in  case  the  alternative  and  prior  method  is  found  to  be  unsuccessful,'    As  report- 
ed, the  bill  provides  for  a  revolving  fund  of  $250,000,000  to  be  loaned  by  the 
Government  to  cooperative  marketing  associations  or  farm  agencies  to  aid  in  order- 
ly marketing  of  sijrplus  crops.    If  this  scheme  fails»  the  Federal  Farm  Board  pro- 
posed by  the  bill  would  be  permitted  to  levy  an  equalization  fee  on  producers  of 
each  commodity  in  the  marketing  of  which  a  loss  had  been  sustained.    To  meet  the 
objections  made  last  year  by  Attorney  General  Sargent,  the  new  bill  removes  all 
restrictions  upon  President  Coolidge  to  name  the  board  members.    The  liability  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  revolving  fund  and  the 
stabilization  funds  are  now  limited.'^ 

A  second  report  says  J  "The  House  agriculture  committee,  continuing  to 
wrestle  with  the  fann  relief  bill  in  executive  session,  concerned  itself  yester- 
day with  that  section  relating  to  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  to  be 
created  under  the  bill,  but  came  to  no  conclusion....^ 


TOBACCO  MAE^TING        .  A  Danville,  Va.,  dispatch  to-day  says:  '^The  Danville  to- 
bacco m.ai'ket  selling  season  closed  yesterday  with  sales  aggregat- 
ing 55,500,000  pounds  since  October  4.    The  average  price  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  20  cents  a  pound.    The  price  average  was  below  that  of  last 
year  principally,  it  is  held,  because  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  was  not  so  good 
and  because  of  overproduction  in  southern  f ields ... .According  to  Col.  A.B, 
Carrington,  of  Danville,  president  of  the  association,  anything  over  600,000,000 
pounds  is  likely  to  affect  the  farmers  adversely.    Not  only  has  the  tobacco- 
growing  area  extended  now  well  into  Georgia,  but  the  foreign  demand  is  diminish- 
ing because  of  an  increase  in  foreign-grown  tobacco.^ 


BRITISH  AIR  FORCES         A  London  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Plans  for  coordinating  the 

air  forces  of  the  British  dominions,  especially  by  interchanging 
men  of  the  Canadian  and  Australian  air  services,  with  the  Royal 
Air  Force,  were  announced  yesterday  by  Sir  Samuel  Roare,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Air,  in  connection  with  estimates  for  the  1928  expendit^jires  of  his  department.... 
A  personnel  of  32,500  is  provided  for.    The  Royal  Air  Force  itself  would  be  in- 
creased from  69  to  73  squadrons,  the  air  minister  stated.     The  new  squadrons  would 
go  to  India,  making  a  total  of  eight  there. ♦.»^ 
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Section  2 

Business  Organ-       Archer  Wall  Douglas,  writing  in  LaSalle  Extension  University 
ization       Bulletin,   sr-ysr  "It's  a  peculiar  thing  that  this  great  business  machine 
of  ours— the  largest,   the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  expensive  that 
has  ever  "been  put  together— should  "be  getting  out  of  order  so  frequent- 
ly.   It  is  always  dev-eloping  unpleasant  knocks,   squeaks,  and  rattles. 
Just  as  we  think  we  have  it  tuned  up  for  a  record  run,  something  hap- 
pens to  spoil  our  most  optimistic  calculations.    Perhaps  we  don^t 
make  necessary  adjustrner-ts  often  enoughj  perhaps  we  put  too  much  strain 
on  certain  parts;  perhaps  we  are  trying  to  gear  the  whole  mechanism  too 
high.    Anyhow,  we  have  ccm.c  to  learn  that  our  big  problem  is  not  so 
much  that  of  negotiating  the  up-grades  and  down-grades  of  the  main 
road  as  it  is  that  of  keeping  the  moving  parts  in  adjustment.    What  we 
are  striving  for  is  the  modern  ideal  of  the  ^one-hoss  shay-'  We 
thoughtwe  had  taken  out  a  lot  of  unnecessary  strains  when  we  leveled 
out  the  business  road— filled  in  the  hollows  of  severe  general  depres- 
sions and  graded  down  some  of  the  peaks  of  periodic  inflation.  But 
while  we  were  doing  that— with  the  aid  of  good  ballast  for  the  embank- 
ments, furnished  by  the  Federal  Reserve  system— we  temporarily  forgot 
to  adjust  the  moving  parts  to  the  higher  speed  we  could  make  over  the 
improved  road.    And  we  also  forgot  about  the  need  for  slackening  speed 
when  approaching  curves.     Construction  and  agriculture  were  the  two 
basic  factors  which  filled  the  roles  of  shock  absorbers  during  the 
period  when  the  business  machine  was  most  seriously  disabled.  These, 
w6tH  the  assistance  lent  by  the  steadily  growing  light  and  power, 
electrical  equipment,  chemical,  rayon,  and  tobacco  industries,  prevent- 
ed the  recent  recession  from  assuming  the  proportions  of  a  depression. 
Some  credit  must  also  be  given  to  our  unparalleled  financial  resources 
and  the  optimism  engendered  by  a  strong  market  for  leading  stocks  and 
bonds.    Now  that  steel  output  has  definitely  reversed  its  downward 
trend  and  automobile  manufacture  is  pointing  toward  a  record  year,  now 
that  we  are  approaching  the  spring  merchandising  season,  and  now  that 
leather,  rubber,  and  various  metal  products  are  coming  into  better  de- 
mand and  packing-house  products  are  offering  a  more  satisfactory  profit 
m.argin,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  operate  the  business  machine  at  a 
good  rate  of  speed  and  at  the  same  time  put  a  number  of  its  working 
parts  in  better  condition.'^ 

Fur  Supply  A  constantly  growing  dem^and  and  the  encroachment  of  civiliza- 

tion on  areas  which  support  wild  life  have  been  depleting  the  world's 
supply  of  furs,  according  to  a  survey  by  the  Hew  York  National  Bank  of 
Commerce.    Xn  the  face  of  rising  prices  consumption  of  furs  has  grown 
larger  and  larger,  it  is  pointed  out.    The  survey  says  that  more  ex- 
tensive and  intensive  trapping  will  serve  to  supply  the  present,  but 
some  measiu'es  of  conservation  will  be  necessary  to  insure  a  supply  for 
the  future , 

Milk  Legislation     An  editorial  in  The  Rural  Uew-Torker  for  Mar.  3  says:  ^New 
in  New  York     York  farmers  produce  more  milk  for  liquid  consimaption  than  any  other 
State  in  America. .  .Realizing  the  importance  of  milk  to  city  children, 
dairy  farmers  long  since  met  in  conference,  and  established  rules  to 
safeguard  the  quality  and  purity  of  milk  sold  for  urban  consmption, 
From  the  very  beginning  down  to  the  present  time  they  have  been  par- 
ticularly insistent  that  the  milk  must  be  delivered  to  their  customers 
in  the  natural,  whole,  fresh,  clean  state  with  nothing  added  to  it  and 


nothing  taken  from  it.     IThese  provisibns  were  enacted  into  ^tate  law, 
and, while  sometimes  violated,  have  generally  "been  observed.    But  now 
without  consultation  or  warning  Some  invisible  interest  has  caused  a 
bill  to  be  introduced  in  the  legislature  to  permit  fat  to  be  added  to 
the  milk  or  taken  from  io  at  will.    This  bill  takes  the  disguise  off 
the  face  of  those  who  pretend  an  interest  in  city  children,  and  yet 
demand  this  opportunity  to  cheat  them  in  the  milk  bottle.    They  would 
deny  the  child  natural  whole  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow.    "t  would 
mean  a  bigger  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer  and  the  child.  They 
would  have  a  wide  choice  between  cheap  foreign  stale  fat,  and  skim-* 
milk.    Avarice  could  go  no  further.     Surely  dairy  farmers  will  be 
united  against  this  bill/' 

Hew  York  Fruit         The  New  York  Times  of  March  8  says:  "The  demand  of  the  peach 
industry  for  a  variety  of  good  quality  that  will  prolong  the  season 
for  the  Elberta  type  of  peach  has  been  me"^  by  the  introduction  of 
Wilma,  a  yellow  fleshed  je  ach  of  excellent  quality  ripening  a  m^eek 
C'fter  the  Elberta,   says  Br.  U.P-Hedrick,  horticulturist  at  the  New 
York  State  Agr icult-ural  Experiment  Station  in  Geneva^    Wilma  origi- 
nated from  an  Elberta  pit  grown  by  W.C.Rofkar  of  Port  Clinton.  Ohio. 
and  has  been  grown  on  the  station  grounds  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  convince  the  station  fruit  specialists  that  the  new  variety  is 
worthy  of  trf^al  by  the  peach  growers  of  the  State.    Planting  stocks  of 
l^filma  are  available  at  cost  from  the  New  York  Fruit-Testing  Associa- 
tion, which  cooperates  with  the  station  in  the  propagation  of  new  and 
noteworthy  varieties  of  fruit  found  from  tests  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tion to  possess  special  merit....'^ 

A  second  item  in  the  same  issue  says;  '^Large,  handsome  plums  of 
prime  quality  could  be  grown  profitably  in  New  York,  especially  for 
sale  on  roadside  stands,   if  varieties  possessing  these  qualities  were 
available,  declares  Dr.  U.P.Hedrick,  horticulturist  at  the  Kew  York 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  in  Geneva,  where  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  breed  new  varieties  that  wdll  meet  this  need...," 

Polish  Condi-  Economic  conditions  in  Poland  in  1927  were  more  satisfactory 

tions  than  in  any  other  year  in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  according  to 

the  first  quarterly  report  of  Charles  S.  Dewey,  recently  appointed 
Financial  Adviser  to  the  Polish  G-overnment,  and  representative  in 
Warsaw  of  Bankers  Trust  Company  and  The  Chase  National  Bank,  fiscal 
agents  for  the  Republic  of  Poland  Stabilization  Loan  of  1927.  Point- 
ing out  that  agriculture  is  by  far  the  most  important  factor  in 
Polish  economic  life,  the  report  states  that  Polish  agriculture  now 
stands  at  substantially  its  prewar  level.    The  planted  area  is  only 
slightly  less  than  the  average  of  years  immediately  before  the  war, 
and  taking  the  last  three  years  together  the  average  yield  per  acre 
for  most  crops  has  equaled  or  exceeded  the  prewar  figure,  (Press, 
Mar.  7.)        ■  - 

Hussell  on  Bertrand  Eussell  writes  in  Nation^s  Business  for  March  on 

Merican      "Is  America  Giving  a  Chance  to  Individuality?"    Mr.  Russell  in  his 
Ideals         article  expresses  the  opinion  that  teamwork  and  cooperation  are  harm- 
ful if  carried  too  far.    Ee  says  in  part:  "Any  social  group  which  is 
to  achieve  the  highest  kind  of  success  requires  a  combination  of  two 
somewhat  antagonistic  qualities?  social  cohesion  and  individual 
initiative,    Of  these,  the  former  gives  stability,  the  latter  brjScngs 
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progress.    Neither  alone  suffices.    VS/hat  is  needed  is  a  correct  "balance 
"between  the  two.     It  has  seemed  to  me,   so  far  as  a  somewhat  superfi- 
cial ohservation  has  enalDled  me  to  judge,  that  America  is  laying  some** 
what  too  much  stress  upon  social  cohesion,  and  somewhat  too  little  upon 
individual  initiative Civilizations,  as  a  rule,  decay;  the  in- 
stances of  progress  are  quite  exceptional.    A  few  centuries  in  Egypt, 
a  few  in  Greece,  a  few  in  the  modern  western  world,  contain  almost  the 
whole  stock  of  the  world's  discoveries  and  creations.    Modern  men, 
limiting  their  purview  to  recent  tim.es,  have  come  to  think  of  progress 
as  a  law  of  nature;  it  is,  in  fact,  Eare  and  exceptional.  Therefore 
the  causes  which  produce  it  demand  careful  study,  if  we  are  not  to 
enter  upon  a  new  phase  of  immobility  followed  by  decay.    One  of  the 
most  noteworthy  things  about  progress  is  the  small  number  of  eminent 
individuals  ""upon  whom  it  depends.     If  Kepler,  Galileo  and  llewton  had 
perished  in  infancy,   the  modern  world  as  we  kno7:  it  would  probably  not 
exist.    Possibly  someone  else  might  have  done  their  work;  but  at  any 
rate  the  elimination  of  a  hundred  men  would  have  prevented  the  rise  of 
modern  science The  great  difference  in  output  must,  therefore,  be 
attributable  to  social  conditions ....  I  have  frequently  been  told  by 
Americans  that  the  individualism  and  initiative  of  the  pioneer  still 
survive  in  the  older  American  stocks.     I  must  confess  that  this  is  not 
my  impression,  except  possibly  as  regards  a  few  of  the  most  successful 
multi-millionaires.    My  impression,  for  what  it  is  worth,  is  that 
economic  and  social  fears  dominate  most  Americans,  and  that  the  dread 
of  being  in  any  way  peculiar  is  greater  than  in  any  other  country  knovm 
to  m.e.    Conversely,  the  hostility  of  conventional  people  towards  any- 
thing unusual ....  is  also  greater  than  in  most  civilized  nations.  The 
reason  of  this  I  take  to  be  the  effort  required  to  assimilate  the  for- 
eign population — an  effort  to  which  much  that  7;ould  otherwise  be  de- 
sirable has  had  to  be  sacrificed...." 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agricult'ore  An  editorial  in  Dairy  Produce  for  March  6  says:  "A  most  complete 

review  of  the  w^ork  in  eradication  of  tuberculosis  was  given  recently 
before  a  congressional  committee  by  Doctor  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  and  the  report  was  not  only  complete  but  satis- 
factory.   It  appears  to  have  proven  so  to  members  of  the  committee, 
judging  from  the  questions  asked.    Doctor  Mohler  not  only  showed  sat- 
isfactory progress  in  the  v:ork  the  country  over,  but  was  able  to  con- 
vince the  committee  that  the  bureau  in  its  efforts  to  stamp  out  tuber- 
culosis from  domestic  herds  has  the  indorsement  and  the  active  help  of 
health  boards,  civic  bodies  and  mam  organizations  in  the  dairy  indus- 
try.    'Ti^e  fact  that  the  public  is  behind  the  eradication  of  tuberculo- 
sis from  dairy  herds  is  proven  by  the  support  given  the  health  board 
of  Chicago  when  it  put  into  effect  the  law  requiring  that  all  milk 
sold  in  Chicago  must  come  from  cows  that  have  been  tested  and  found  to 
be  free  from  tuberculosis.    The  quick  success  of  the  city  in  overcoming 
opposition  and  keeping  up  the  milk  supply  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
public  joined  with  the  health  board  in  demand  that  the  milk  be  beyond 
suspicion.    To-day  you  can  not  buy  any  other  kind  of  milk  in  Chicago. 
Doctor  Mohler  also  bro^oght  forward,  from  his  long  experience,  and  the 
results  of  thousands  of  tests,   that  the  testing  of  cows  does  not  harm 
them.  Many  claims  of  serious  harm  to  cows,  because  of  the  tuberculin 
test, have  been  brought  forv/ard  by  the  opposition  to  testing,  but  such 
claims  are,  according  to  Doctor  Mohler,  groundless.    His  review  of  the 
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TTork  of  testing  cattle  is  prooa'bly  the  most  complete  that  has  ever 
"be on  made  on  this  suo.ject.*' 


COISSCTIOI^i 

A  mistal-ie,  copied  fro3  the  press,   in  yo sterday •  s  D£.il:v  Digest, 
g6.ve  credit  to  the  outlook  on  the  linerican  vvool  industry  to 
J.J.Walker  ^^of  the  Eepartn;ent  of  ConFierce        The  credit  should  have 
heen  given  to  J.F.Wali'er,  consulting  specialist  of  the  Division  of 
Cooperation,  Department  of  Agr  icult^jire . 


Section  4 
MARiCET  QUOTATICIJS 

Farm  Products  M-?xch  8.    Livestock  prices  quoted:  Steers,  good  end  choice, 

$13.50  to  $16;  co-rs,  good  and  choice,  $3.25  to  $11^50;  heifers,  good 
and  choice,  $11,75  to  $15.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $13  to  $15«75; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice,  $10»75  to  $12,50; 
hogs,  heavy  77eight,  m.edium  good  and  choice,  $7.55  to  $8,15;  lights, 
medium  to  choice,  $6,50  to  -58.35;   slaughte:"  pigs,  medi^Jn,  good  and 
choice  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasti^ig  pigs  excluded  from  above  quo- 
tations), $6.10  to  $7r35.    Lamos,  good  and  choice,  $15.25  to  $16.50; 
feeding  lambs,  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice,  $13,85  to  $15.50. 

Grain  prices  quoted?  Ho,l  dark  northern  spring  (13%  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.60  5/8  to  $1.57.    lie  =2  red  Trinter  Chicago  $l«59j; 
Kansas  Cit;y'  $1.55  to  $1.58.    lTo.2  hard  winter  (12^^  protein)  Kansas 
City  $1.44-j  to  Sl»50.    lTo.2  hard  r^inter  (not  on  protein  oasis) 
Chica^go  $1.41;  Kansas  City  $1.3l|  to  $1.55-|.    ITo>5  mixed  corn  Chicago 
94i:^;  Min2-eapolis  G7  to  59(^1  Kansas  City  85  to  SSt^ .    Uo.3  yello77 
corn  Chicago  96^-  to  98^-?;  !,annea:oolis  91  to  95-5;  Kansas  City  88  to 
91^.    Ho. 3  -iiite  oats  Chicago  ocl  to  61^;  Minneapolis  52  to  oS^d-i 
Kansas  City  58§  to  60(^ . 

Maine  sacked  Qreen  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2»85'^$3»05  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2v4g'-$2«55  i.o.h,  Presque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Round  ?S-ites  $2.25'-$2.40  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
$2.10"-$2.20  f  .0.0.  Waupaca  t    ITer;  York  and  mi  due  stern  sacked  yellow 
onions  ranged  $4-«$4.?5  per  ICQ  rounds  in  city  markets;  $4.50  f  .o.D. 
vvestern  Michigan  points.    Florida  pointed  type  cahhage  sold  at 
$1.50"S1.75  per  ij-cushel  hamper  in  the  East.     Te.ias  round  type 
$2.50-- $3. 50  per  carrel  crate  in  cons^.iming  centers;  $1.25'-$1.40  f.o.o* 
LoTTor  Hio  Grande  Valley  points,    iler:  York  Baldwin  apples  mostly 
around  $3  per  "barrel  in  ITew  York  City;  cold  storage  stock  miOstly:$8 
f.o.b.  Rochester.    Michigan  Baid^-ins  $9.5C~S10  in  Chicago. 

March  fut-^re  contracts  on  the  ITev;  York  Cotton  Exchange  ad- 
vanced 9  points  to  13.44/^,  and  on  the  llev;  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  advanced  2  to  13.22.:^.    On  the  Chicago  Boai-d  of  Trade  luarch 
futures  advanced  10  points  to  1&.27(^.     The  average  price  of  Middling 
spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  advanced  8  points  to  18.35^  per 
Id.    On  the  same  day  last  year  the  price  stood  at  13.71{2^. 

Tlholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butoer  at  ITe^  York  T.-ere: 
92  score,  50^^;  91  score,  4,9^d ;  90  i^core,  49/?.    l?vholesale  prices  of 
ITo.l  fresh  Am.erican  cheese  at  Ner-r  York  were;  ?lato,  22f  to  24.^; 
Siagle  Daisies,  24%  to  2Se ,    Held  Cheese;  Flats,  29  bC  29|(c;  Single 
Daisies,  29i  to  29 j;^;  Young  ..Americas,  29t  to  30^,  (Prepared  by  3u, 
of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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AILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  lalortttadoa.  United  States  Department  <rf  A^c«lt«re,  tt  the  poarpose  of 
preseiitiag  all  shades  of  opinioa  as  refleeted  in  the  press  oa  matters  aSsctiag  agrk>alture<,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinioas  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   Tbe  intent  is  to  reflect  sccturately  the  news  of  importance. 
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CONGBESS  ADJOURM/IENT      President  Coolidge  is  of  the  opinion  that  Congress  can 

complete  its  legislative  tasks  and  adjo"arn,  if  it  so  desires,  by 
the  middle  of  May >  (A.P.,  Mar.  10.) 


2IEW  YORK  MARKET  The  Jo^ornal  of  Commerce  to-day  reports:  '^A  demand  for 

COTTON  EXAMINA-  the  re-examination  of  all  of  the  cotton  in  the  New  York  market, 
TION  alleged  to  he  largely  untenderable  and  merely  held  there  to  per- 

mit of  the  manipulation  of  that  market,  was  voiced  yesterday  "by 
members  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  agricultural  committee. 
Consideration  will  be  given  the  matter  in  executive  session  to-day.    The  subcom- 
mittee l/iprT  »9   continued  its  investigation  of  the  department  of  Agriculture's  work 
in  cotton.  ...  The  committee  room  was  turned  into  a  cotton  classers^  room  to  have 
the  department's  review  board  pass  on  some  twenty  samples  offered  in  evidence 
by  L.M^G-aaier,  New  Orleans,  a  cotton  dealer,  as  having  been  pulled  from  1,200 
bales  taken  up  on  contracts  within  the  last  ten  days.*..'' 


PUBLIC  LANDS  A  bill  granting  New  Mexico  400,000  acres  of  nonmineral 

public  lands  was  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  public  lands 
committee  yesterday,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 


smOM  ANIJEXATION  Provision  for  the  annexation  of  certain  islands  of  the 

PROPOSED  Samoan  group  is  embodied  in  a  resolution  introduced  yesterday  by 

Senator  Bingham  of  Connecticut,     (Press,  Mar.  10.) 


ELOOD  RELIEE  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  ''A  plan  for  includ- 

ing a  tributaries  flood  control  project  in  Mississippi  River 
flood  relief  was  framed  yesterday  by  a  score  of  representatives 
from  States  through  which  the  tributaries  flow.     The  group  indorsed  an  amendment 
to  the  Jones  flood  bill  pending  in  the  Senate,  proposed  by  Senator  Robinson,  of 
Arkansas,   to  appropriate  $5,000,000  for  flood  surveys  on  the  tributaries  by  the 
Chief  of  Army  Engineers.     The  findings  of  the  surveys  would  be  presented  to 
Congress  Dec »  1.    Another  amendment,   suggested  by  Representative  Wingo,  of 
Arkansas,  which  was  approved,  proposed  that  the  flood  control  of  tributaries 
should  be  stated  as  a  purpose  in  any  flood  bill  enacted  by  Congress  as  a  part  of 
the  main  project  for  the  Mississippi  Valley.    Representative  Porter,  of  Penn^ 
sylvania»  advocated  a  new  commission,  composed  miainly  of  civilians,  to  do  the 
flood  work  instead  of  the  Army  Engineers.    Reservoirs  were  declared  by  Represent 
ative  Sears,  of  Nebraska,  a  member  of  the  House  flood  committee,   to  be  the  most 
efficient  and  permanent  method  of  flood  relief  for  the  entire  Mississippi  basin. 
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Cotton  and  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  March  9  says;  "A 

Grain  Market-    Senate  coir-mittee  on  agriculture  has  approved  a  bill  relating  to 
ing  the  marketing  of  cotton  and  grain  ^7hich  Senator  Caraway  says,  if 

passed,   »will  end  the  vicious  practice  of  short  selling."    But  can 
anything  not  wrong  in  itself,  an  important  agency  in  providing  a  ready 
market  for  those  crops,  benefiting  the  ^/hole  community,  be  called 
vicious?    Those  crops  are  harvested  but  once  in  twelve  months  while 
their  consumption  is  continaous  throughout  the  year.  Consequently, 
someone  m-ust  carry  the  crops  during  that  cons-omption  period,  running 
the  risks  of  loss  throu^gh  changing  world  conditions-    That  someone 
must  be  either  the  farmer  or  the  dealer.     If  the  dealer  ca"''ries  them 
he  will  not  invite  bankruptcy  by  paying  the  m.,ai'ket  price  and  trusting 
that  it  will  rem-ain  at  or  above  the  present  figure  until  the  whole  sup- 
ply is  sold.    Eo  miUst,  for  his  own  protection,  either  p>ay  the  farmer 
considerably  less  or  else  find  some  way  of  insuring  his  price.  Other- 
wise the  farmer  miast  cbxty  the  crop  himself  and  market  it  at  intervals 
over  the  twelve-month  period.    Here  is  where  the  so-called  -vicious 
practice  of  short  selling-  plays  an  important  part  in  marketing. ». .One 
may  think  the  facts  of  supply  and  demand  Justify  a  higher  price  for 
cotton  or  wheat,  and  therefore  he  v^jill  bu^'-.    Another,  lookir^-;  at  the 
facts  may  think  that  the  price  should  go  lower;  he  stands  ready  to  back 
up  his  judgciont  by  selling  and  contracting  to  make  a  delivery  at  some 
future  date.    His  ability  to  sell  depends  Uipon  the  readiness  of  the 
other  to  b-uyo     This  is  what  makes  it  possible  for  a  dealer  or  a  con- 
summer  of  cotton  or  grain  to  insure  his  transactions  by  hedgirg.  Hedging, 
or  price  insurance,  is  not  possible  when  one  party  must  be  an  actual 
holder  of  the  goods  and  the  other  accepts  actual  delivery.    The  specu- 
lator must  come  in  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  transaction. 
Eliminate  him  and  the  short  transactions  entirelj^  and  you  reduce  the 
marketing  of  cotton  or  grain  to  a  transaction  ^jhere  the  movement  from 
the  farms  would  be  only  as  the  ultimate  consumers  purchased  the  fin- 
ished goods.     The  result  would  be  either  a  much  lower  price  level  than 
now  or  else  a  farm  surplus  problem  that  would  make  the  present  one 
infinite sim.al.    Because  of  short  selling  Ihere  is  always  a  market  for 
all  comi^.oditios  dealt  in  on  the  exchanges Is  there  anything  'vicious' 
in  the  system  that  makes  this  possible?..." 

Couzens  Farm  A  dispatch  from  Pantiac,  Mich,,  March  9  says:  "Although  their 

Experimicnt  operation  of  Senator  Couzens^  vS  900-acre  Wabeek  farm  has  been  ^'fairly « 
financially  successful,  Jx-ank  and  Mark  William.son,  selected  in  X9S6 
to  mn  the  farm,  will  give  up  the  property.     The  Williamsonrj  announced 
this  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Couzens  March  8.     Operating  the  farm,  to  make 
it  pay  has  been  extrem.sly  difficult,  they  said.    The  Senator  announced 
his  intention  to  turn  over  the  farm,  rent  and  tax  free  to  the  best 
qualified  applicants,  giving  them,  the  entire  profit  from  the  operation 
of  the  farm,   the  tenants  to  supply  their  own  stock.    Out  of  more  than 
1,000  applicants  the  Williamsons  were  the  lucky  ones.^'^ 

Doctors  Aid  An  editorial  in  Commercial  vYest  for  March  3  says:  ''The  influ- 

Farm  Pro-    ence  of  medical  suggestions  on  diet  has  a  v.idcspread  effect  on  the  sale 
duct ion       and  value  of  different  farm  products.    A  notable  instance  of  this  has 
been  the  recent  boom,  and  rising  prices  for  calves'  liver,  which  the 
doctors  have  been  telling  us  is  particularly  rich  in  vitamin  A,  es- 
sential to  life  and  particularly  valuable,  like  cod  liver  oil,  for 
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treatment  of  anemia.    Altho^ugh  calves'  liver  is  a  pleasing  and  readily 
digestible  item  of  diet,  especially  if  properly  cooked,  yet  there  need 
not  he  particular  reliance  on  calves  alone  to  supply  the  livers  that 
aid  us  to  live.    Beef  livers,   sheep  livers,  and  chicken  livers  evident- 
ly also  contain  the  same  valuable  vital  properties,  and  may  he  special 
aids  to  those  to  whom  calves^  livers  now  stand  for  an  unduly  high  cost 
of  living.    Evidently  the  less  the  livers  are  cooked,   the  more  likely 
there  still  remains  a  sufficient  amount  of  vitamin . ^ .. The  cabbage, 
which  gives  us  sauerkraut,   is  also  having  its  medical  boom*     Ihe  fer- 
mented sauerkraut  juice  is  said  to  be  an  intestinal  antiseptic,  and 
great  numbers  of  pessons  are  now  taking  it  regularly ^ The  horseradish 
is  also  getting  into  more  popular  vogue,  owing  to  the  claim  that  its 
juice  stimulates  the  secretions  of  the  pancreas  and  so  wards  off 
diabetes All  good  medical  authorities  extol  the  dietetic  benefits 
of  milk  and  there  is  often  especial  rec emendations  for  a  milk  diet, 
which  requires, as  a  digestive  adjunct,  a  good  deal  of  fruit  juice, 
especially  of  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  tomatoes.     This  in  turn  aids 
fruit  growers,  and  should  help  along  also  the  profitable  marketing  of 
the  tomato  crop*     It  is  said  that  in  the  canning  of  tomatoes    there  is 
less  loss  of  the  vitamins  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  fruit  or  vege- 
table, and  this  should  give  a  good  reason  why  any  tomato  surplus  which 
can  not  be  promptly  consumed    can  be  profitably  canned. ...  It  may  be 
well  for  the  farmer  to  specially  watch  the  health  pointers  of  the 
doctors,  for  they  may  also  point  to  special  means  of  securing  larger 
farm  profits 

Head  on  Agri-  Walter  W.  Head  is  the  author  of  a  comprehensive  article  on 

culture        "Agriculture — A  National  Problem"  in  The  American  Review  of  Reviews 

for  March.    He  says  in  part:  "If  all  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
were  miembers  of  one  great  union,   if  that  union  were  directed  and 
controlled  by  one  man,   if,   in  1928,   that  individual  should  order  a 
general  strike  of  all  farmers  in  the  United  States,   then  every  m^an, 
woman  and  child  in  Am.erica  xvould  find  that  the  'agricultural  problem' 
was  not  merely  a  problem,  but  that  it  had  become  the  problem  of 
every  American.     V/e  know  that  this  can  not  and  should  not  be  brought 
about; *. .yet ,   to  a  greater  or  less  degree,   it  has  happened  in  many 
other  far  less  important  industries.     The  fact  that  it  can  not  happen 
in  agriculture,   to  an  appreciable  degree,   sets  that  industry  apart 
from  all  others.     It  is  that  which  m.akes  the  farmers^  problem,  our  most 
perplexing  economic  enigma. .«» The  farmer  has  not  suspended  operations. 
He  has  not  even  threatened  suspension. '   If  he  were  to  suspend,  even 
if  he  were  to  m.ake  a  convincing  threat  of  suspension,   the  resulting 
problem  would  take  precedence  over  all  others.     It  is  not  impossible 
for  the  farmers  to  organize  for  effective  cooperation.     It  is, 
however,  extremely  difi icult . . . . This  has  been  the  constant  despair  of 
the  organizers  and  the  leaders  of  agricultural  cooperatives.  But 
various  influences  are  now  effectively  at  work  tending  to  remove 
these  handicaps.    Rirral  free-mail  delivery,  the  automobile,   the  tele- 
phone and  the  radio  are  giving  the  farmer  daily,  alm.ost  hourly,  con- 
tact with  his  fellows  and  mdth  the  world  at  large.     It  is  becoming 
constantly  easier  to  submit  him  to  the  same  forces  of  mass  emotion 
that  affect  other  men  who  live  and  labor  side  by  side.... The  outstand- 
ing example,  for  the  time  being,  is  the  Canadian  wheat  pool.  This 
could  never  have  achieved  its  present  apparent  success  without  modern 
agencies  for  the  dissemination  of  information  and  propaganda.... 
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Agri  cult -ore  will  continue,  neceBsarily,  to  experience  periods  of  ' 
relative  prosperity  and  relative  depression.     This  has  been  true  of  all 
industry ... ,These  temporary  cycles  tend  to  equalize  their  own  effects. 
We  are  concerned  with  the  more  permanent  causes  and  effects  which  have 
.  tended  to  place  agriculture  at  a  disadvantage,  compared  with  other 
industries. 

■*It  appears  to  me  th^t  relief  must  he  songht  in  the  following 
fields;  1.  Increased  individual  efficiency.  2.  Increased  demand  for 
farm  products,    3.  Equalization  of  transportation  costs.    4.  Greater 
control  over  the  m-arke^ing  of  farm  products.     5.  Equalization  of  oppor- 
tunity/ in  so  far  as  it  is  affected  "by  legislation. *But,  even  if  this 
he  deemed  a  theoretical  solution  of  our  problem,  it  falls  short  of 
practical  achievement  in  tv^'o  respects^'  Eirst,   the  n-umoers  affected  are 
too  great;  second,  even  the  com.petent  farmer  is  not  adequately  pro- 
tected or  adequately  rewarded*      Instead  of  elimination  by  the  ^siarvivgl 
of  the  fittest^  we  must  have  elim.ination  by  education,  by  the  improve- 
ment of  the  unfit,  by  the  transformation  of  the  misfit.     For  this  tre- 
mendous task,  we  have  to-dcy  a  group  of  wonderfully  effective  agencies • 
The  United  States  Eepartm.ent  of  Agriculture j   the  various  agricultural 
colleges  and  schools,   State  departments  of  agriculture,  and  county 
agents  have  been  im^measurably  beneficial.     Improved  means  of  communis- 
cation,  plus  an  increased  responsiveness  by  the  farmer  to  the  con- 
structive program  of  these  agencies,  give  promise  for  the  future.., In 
this  day  of  organization,     .when  other  industries  are  benefiting  by  a 
better  understanding  of  tho  operation  of  econom.ic  laWj  ♦  »when  other  in- 
dustries are  steadily  prog.-.-esbing  toward  the  elimination  of  uncertain- 
ties, we  m;ust  somehow  reduce  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  major  un- 
certainties peculiarity  inlierent  in  agriculture.    Eor  the  remioval  or 
alleviation  of  these  uncertainties  we  must  seek  and  receive  the  aid  of 
all  other  industry,  of  trade  and  of  commerce,  of  finance,  of  Govern- 
ment,.., I  favor  the  creation  of  warehousing  and  credit  machinery  by 
private  finance  and  Cover  me  r.t— -the  latter  including  the  credit  facil- 
ities of  the  Esderal  Reserve  and  the  Interm.ediate  Credit  Banks— v^.h_i ch 
will  enable  agriculture  to  control  the  disposition  of  ordinary  sur- 
pluses.    Such  machinery  very  probably  will  not  be  effective  in  con- 
trolling the  disposition  of  snxpluses  which  recur  in  successive  years, 
but  it  should  be  effective  in  preventing  sudden  radical  price  changes 
due  to  tem.porary  surpluses ....  To  .  supervise  these  activities— to  provide 
fui'ther  for  proper  govermental  participation  in  solving  the  agricul- 
tural problem—we  should  have  a  Eederal  Earm  Board  composed  of  nob  more 
than  five  mem-bers  appointed  by  the  President,  of  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriciilture  should  be  an  exofficio  member....^ 

Irish  Earm  The  Economist  (London)  for  February  25  says: .Export s  of 

Products      Irish  farm  products  in  the  past  year  have  increased  in  volume,  and, 
what  is  even  more  to  the  point,  prices  paid  have  started  to  improve, 
with  the  result  that  the  total  values  of  exports  have  substantially 
increased.     At  the  same  time,   imports  of  m.anuf actured  goods  have 
fallen  off,  though  imports  of  raw  materials  and  livestock  f eed-^-stuff s 
ha"^''e  come  forward  in  larger  quantities  consistent  with  the  increase  in 
livestoc]~'--particularly  pigs— on  the  f  arms ...  .Home  consunption  and  ex- 
ports of  butter  and  bacon  have  increased.     Advancing  exports  and 
lagging  imports  have  resulted  in  miaking  the  adverse  trade  balaiice  for 
1927  the  smallest  for  the  past  four  years,  which  is  another  hopeful 
sign." 
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Department  of  An  editorial  in  Western  Breeders  Jouxnal  for  March  1  says: 

Agriculture     '^The  *  Truth- in-Me  at'  movement  progresses.     The  "beef-^grading  service 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  extended  to  include  *good'  heef .    It  is 
estimated  that  this  extension  x^ill  result  in  making  available  for  the 
service  about  27  per  cent  of  the  beef  slaughtered,  instead  of  the  six 
or  seven  per  cent  that  could  be  graded  as  ^prim.e'  or  ^choice.'  Y\'e 
feel  that  it  will  not  stop  tbc5re ,    We  still  fail  to  see  an^''  reason  why 
our  original  slogan  -Mark  all  the  grades^'  should  not  ultimately  find 
accepta.nce.    Granting  only  the  continued  vigilance  of  livestock  pro- 
ducing interests  we  have  confidence  that  compulsory  grading  and  mark- 
ing of  all  beef  offered  for  sale  will  become  an  actuality.    It  is 
feasible  J  it  is  economically  sound,  and  it  is  ethically  unanswerable.^ 


Section  4 
MAJ?KET  ■Q.UOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  March  9.    Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago;     Slaughter  steers, 

good  and  choice.  $13»50--$16?  cows,  good  and  choice,  $8,25--$ll* 50; 
heifers,  good  and  choice,  $llo75"'$13. 50;  vealers,  good  and  choice, 
$13"$15.50j  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good  and  choice,  $10« 75"-$12«50; 
heavyweight  hogs,  m,edi-am,  good  and  choice,        6&-$8*  15;  slaughter 
pigs,  medium,  good  and  choice,  $5 . 10'-$?\^35;  slaughter  lambs,  good'  and 
choice^  $15.-35--;^16.50;  feeding  lambs,  mediiim  to  choice,  $13 , 85-$15. 50 . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  Markets 
declined  'J 4  poln'^s  to  ISri^iy'  per  lb.    March  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  11  points  to  18o33^S  ^-'^^  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  down  6  points,  closing  at  18c 16^. 
On  the  Chicago  Boai'd  of  Trade  March  futures  declined  12  points  to 
181,15,^. 

G-rain  prices  quoted j    No .2  red  winter,  Chicago  $1.60:  Kansas 
City  $1»54^-$1,57.    No  .2  hard  winter,  Chicago  $1.41;  Kansas  City 
$1,29&-'$1.32,    No. 3  m.ixsd  corn,  Chicago  95^1-0^^;  Minneapolis,  87^- 
89^;  Kansas  City  85^-89^^.    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  98^-9St.S" 
Minneapolis  91^-93^^;  Kansas  City  88(^—91^,    No. 3  white  oatSj  Chicago 
56i^-60i^;  Minneapolis  54  3/8,f -55  7/8^-;  Kansas  City  57i^-59^ . 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mounta'^^n  potatoes  $2.50-$3,10  per  100 
pounds  in  the  East;  $2e55  f.Osb.  Presque  Isle.     7/isconsin  sacked 
Hound  Tfnites  $2.20'-'$2.55  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $2.10"$2.15  f,o»b* 
New  York  and  Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  closed  $4-'$4*75  per  100 
pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $4.50  f.o.bo  Hochester.    Texas  Hound 
type  cabbage  $2.25--$2»5C  per  barrel  crate  in  terminal  markets;  $1»30*-' 
$1.40.  i.oob.  Lower  Hio  G-rande  Valley  points.    New  York  Baldwin  apples 
$7.50-$8-25  per  barrel  in  city  markets;  $7.50~$8  f.o.b,  Hochester. 

Closing  price  of  92  score  butter  at  New  York  was  50t<f . 

Closing  prices  of  No:l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New .York 
were;  Plats  29'>29-|/;   Single  Daisies  29j^-29^,;^;  Young  Americas  292^- 
30i^,  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr .  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Ser\ice,  Office  e€  loforBiatiofi,  United  States  Departmeist  ©£  A^ctilture,  f«r  the  purpose  of 
predating  all  shades  of  opinioa  as  reSe©t«d  in  the  prnss  on  matters  aSbcdsg  agrleulSare,  particularly  in  its 
ecoDomic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  vie\%'s  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  acoui^ely  the  news  of  importance. 
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T05ACC0  CIIElTAI3:iv!EITT         A  Danville,  Va.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  11  says; 

''Overproduction  of  tooaccc  in  the  SQ-Jithern  helts  has  become  so 
serious  that  the  T'ohacco  Association  of  the  United  States,  of 
which  A.3 -.Carrington  cf  jJanville  is  president,  has  appointed  a  committee  for  the 
p'orpose  of  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  the  Jedsral  Tepartment  of  Agriculture 
and  the  agr ici-Jtnral  dc-:par vments  of  the  tohacco  States  in  hringing  about  a  cur- 
tair.mr^nt.     The  crop  which  has  been  in  process  of  marketing  du-ring  the  past  few 
months  was  the  largest  ever  produced  in  j^merica,  according  to  Mr.  Garrington,  who 
srji/s  that  his  information  shows  a  total  of  720,000,000  pounds,  against  600,000,- 
000  the  joar  before.     The  average  price  this  year  will  be  about  15  cents  a  pound, 
which,  he  saye,  is  below  the  cost  of  production.    The  Tobacco  Association  contends 
that  a  crop  in  excess  of  500,000,000  pounds  will  react  economically  against  the 
growers,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  organization  to  em|)hasize  to  producers  the  im- 
portance of  not  growing  more  than  the  market  can  absorb.... 


COTTON  COIv'SUiv'IPTION         An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  London  states 

that  the  International  Cotton  5'ederaticn  reports  that  the  world^s 
consumption  of  raw  cotton  during  the  six  months  ending  January  31 
showed  an  increase  of  25G.0C0  bales  over  the  corresponding  period  ending  Jan- 
uary 31,  19.37.     G-reat  Britain,   the  United  States  and  Germany  shared  in  the  in- 
crease, while  India,  China  and  Japan  staffer ed  setbacks. 


MI^AT  BATES  AND  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  March  12  from  Chicago  says: 

PFlOIDUCTION         'h4n  Oklahoma  economist  March  10  warned  the  Interstate  Comm.erce 

Commission  that  lovTcring  freight  rates  is  probably  the  only  way 
to  oroscrve  the  VTheat  expert  market  of  the  United  States.  The 
economist,  J. T- Sanders  of  the  Oklahoma  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  College  at 
StViiwater,  testified  in  the  cormnission- s  investigation  of  transportation  costs 
on  grain  f;hipped  abroad.    He  asserted  that  the  competition  in  the  export  grain 
business  was  so  keen  that  any  sm.all  advantage  shifts  the  whole  balance  of  the 
gra.in  novemenb,    T'Totit,  he  continued,  the  balance  in  transportation  costs  is  in 
favor  of  tho  wheat  growers  of  Argentina,  A-istralia  and  Canada  and  against  the 
farmers  cf  the  Lf-.iited  States.    He  pointed  out  the  possibili tie's-  of  increased  pro- 
duction in  jixg^ntina  and  Canada,  declaring  that  only  21  per  cent  of  the  fertile, 
tilla'^le  coil  in  the  South  j^merican  country  is  now  being  worked.    Of  the 
167,000,000  acres  aivailable  in  .Alberta,   Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba,  only  35,080,- 
000  were  being  worked  in  1925,  Mr.  Sanders  declared.    He,  however,  foresaw  a 
bright  future  for  the  southwestern  wheat  growers  if  freight  rates  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  ports  are  reduced.    In  that  section,  too,  there  is  great  room  for  ex- 
pansion, as  the  wheat  producing  acreage  of  southern  Kansas  can  be  increased  77 
per  cent,  Oklahoma  81  per  cent  and  the  Texas  Panhandle  570  per  cent,  he  said.'* 
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Section  2 

Business  An  editorial  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for  March  10  says: 

Conditions  "Judged  from  the  continued  poor  performance  of  railway  car  loadings, 
there  has  been  as  yet  no  important  upturn  in  business  conditions.  Yet 
steel  production  is  undoubtedly  at  a  m.uch  higher  point  than  several 
months  ago.    Automobile  output  is  as  yet  rather  disappointing  in  view 
of  expectations  but  should  rise  in  the  near  future.    Distributive  trade 
is  sul'f  iciently  active  to  support  the  theory  that  buying  power  is  still 
well  sustained*     On  the  other  hand,  the  report  of  rather  serious  unem- 
ployment in  New  York  State  is  disconcerting.     Such  important  indus- 
tries as  coal  and  petroleum  are  still  languishing  but  the  textile  trades 
are  more  active.    Business  thus  prev=;ents  a  particularly  irregular  ap- 
pearance.   It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  -profits  for  the  first  quarter 
in  most  industries  will  measure  up  to  the  sairie  quarter  of  last  year  but 
comparison,  in  this  case,  is  with  an  exceptionally  active  period.  At- 
tention is  now  centered  on  possibilities  for  the  second  quarter  Yirhich 
will  probably  represent  an  improvement  over  the  present  xoeriod*  But, 
from  the  broader  standpoint,  it  now  seems  that  the  high-water  mark  in 
American  business  was  reached  in  1926  and  will  not  again  be  attained  for" 
some  time.'^ 

Carver  on  Thomas  Nixon  Carver  contributes  the  fourth  instalhnent  in  his 

Economics    series  on  economics  entitled  ''The  G-reat  Escape'^  in  The  Magazine  of 

Business  for  March.    He  sa;v^s  in  part:  "The  first  six  extrications  in 
the  great  drama  of  economics  h&fo  brought  us  to  the  present  stage  in 
our  progress  from  77ant  to  prosperity.    By  scattering,  our  ancestors  in- 
creased the  acreage  from  which  they  derived  their  food  supply.  By 
working,  they  made  each  acre  yield  more.    By  invention,  they  harnessed 
other  sources  of  energy  to  the  task  of  doing  man's  work.    By  organiza- 
tion, they  elim.inated  destructive  activities  and  economized  human 
energy  bji  turning  it  all,  or  most  of  it,  into  productive  channels.  By 
the  creation  of  responsible  parenthood,  through  marriage  and  property, 
they  enabled  those  who  had  intelligence  and  foresight  to  protect  their 
own  standard  of  living  against  the  depredations  of  the  reckless  breed- 
ers and  improvident  consumers.     This  is  the  present  economic  system. 
And  this  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  modern  economic  problem:  the 
need  of  balancing  the  economic  functions.    This  much  at  least  can  be 
said  for  our  present  economic  system:  it  has  abolished  f amine The 
worst  that  can  be  said  against  this  system  is  that  it  has  not  equalized 
prosperity,  or  abolished  the  poverty  of  a  subm-erged  element ...  .The 
problem  of  poverty  in  this  stage  of  economic  development  has  become  a 
problem  of  low  wages  and  un emplo vine nt ...  .One  key  to  all  programs  of 
permanent  economic  improvem.ent  is  the  understanding  of  the  concept  of 
a  static  condition  of  the  market,  or  a  condition  of  equilibrium  of  sup- 
ply and  demand c     In  the  absence  of  some  form  of  monopoly  every  price 
tends  to  become  an  equilibrium  price.    Even  7\;hen  distui'bed,  it  tends  to 
reassert  itself.    An  economist  who  understands  the  factors  and  forces 
that  operate  to  maintain  this  equilibrium  is  then  in  a  position  to  play 
j  upon  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  vast  and  permanent  results  with 

I  relatively  little  effort.    Anj^  other  method  than  this  is  likely  to 

prove  as  ineffective  as  an  attempt  to  eradicate  the  fly  or  the  m.os- 
quito  by  eternal  swatting. .A  little  effort  put  forth  in  the  direction 
I  of  changing  the  equilibriijun  of  forces  that  produce  a  given  price  is 

likewise  more  effective  than  any  direct  price-fixing  legislation  by  the 

'I 
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Goverment Instead  of  trying  to  raise  wages  directly  and  creating 
this  long  train  of  conseq-aences,  there  would  at  least  be  considerable 
economy  of  effort  if  we  were  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  general 
factors  which  determine  the  equilibrium  wage.    The  purpose  is  to  see 
if  wc  can  not  change  some  of  those  factors  and  create  a  new  equilibri'^:  . 
which  will  give  a  higher  wage.     If  this  can  be  done,  then  without 
further  effort  wages  will  rise  automatically*    Vvhen  a  new  equilibrium 
wage  at  a  higher  level  is  established  it  persists  and  does  not  bring 
with  it  such  a  train  of  evil  consequences  as  invariably  follow  the 
attempt  to  decree  high  wages  directly." 

Commons  on  John  H#  Commons,  University  of  Wisconsin,  contributes  the 

Farm  Prices    second  installment  of  his  lengthy  treatise  on  "Farm  Prices  and  the 
and  Gold     Value  of  Gold"  in  The  North  .American  Review  for  February,    In  this  he 
says  in  part:  "It  is  on  account  of  taxes,  interest,  debts  and  the 
violence  of  agricultural  price  changes  that  farmers  need  both  stabil- 
ization of  the  value  of  money  and  'orderly  marketirig*  of  crops;  for 
it  is  not  the  high  or  low  value  of  gold  in  itself  that  hurts  the  farm- 
er.   Changes  from  a  high  to  a  low  value  demoralize  him,  or  from  a  low 
to  a  high  value  damage  him.    If  the  change  is  from  high  to  low  value 
of  gold,  the  farmery  on  account  of  increased  prices,  becomes  over- 
optimistic,  and  incurs  larger  debts  than  other  industries  in  order  to 
Carry  on  the  same  amount  of  busire  ss  as  he  did  at  the  previously  lower 
prices  and  the  lower  values  of  land.    And  if  the  change  occurs  from  a 
low  to  a  high  value  of  gold,  the  burden  of  debts  and  taxes  is  in- 
creased more  by  falling  prices  than  it  is  for  other  industries,  which 
are  able  to  stabilize.    He  loses  by  the  rising  overhead  charges  when 
prices  rise  and  he  loses  by  the  fixed  charges  of  debts  and  taxes  when 
prices  drop.    All  industries  lose  in  the  same  y/ay,  but  the  farmer 
loses  more  than  others  because  his  price  changes  are  more  violent  and 
he  can  not  so  easily  escape  their  consequences It  is  not  only  the 
spread  between  manufacturers'  prices  and  agricultural  prices  that 
burdens  the  farmer;  it  is  also  the  spread  between  his  prices  of  former 
years  and  his  prices  now,  resulting  in  an  increase  in  the  burden  of 
taxes  and  debts  occasioned  by  the  fall  in  prices. ...In  this  respect 
the  farmer  suffers  with  others,  but  he  is  in  a  less  advantageous  posi- 
tion to  adjust  his  affairs  to  meet  the  new  conditions.    The  issue  is 
a  general  one  and  resolves  itself  into  the  question,  shall  creditors 
obtain  ur^arned  income  in  terms  of  commodities,  and  producers  suffer 
undeserved  outgo  in  terms  of  commodities,  by  a  mere  rise  in  the  value 
of  gold,  over  which  they  have  no  control  and  over  which  only  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  has  control?    Or,  reversely,  shall  creditors 
be  m.ade  to  lose  and  debtors  be  presented  with  a  gain  by  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  gold,  over  7/hich  they  have  no  control?    A  stable  value  of 
gold,  regulated  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System^  is  the  most  important 
of  the  m.any  things  required  in  preventing  the  ups  and  downs  of  produc- 
tion and  employment  in  all  lines  and  maintaining  a  better  balance  be- 
tween manufactures  and  agriculture." 

Cotton  Institute      An  editorial  in  The  Ohio  Farmer  for  March  3  says:  "Once  upon 
a  time  there  was  a  1-ai'ge  use  of  cotton  ^md.  wool  in  this  country  to 
make  feminine  clothing.     Gradually  this  use  was  curtailed  through 
shortening  of  garments  and  through  the  susbstitution  of  silk,  rayon, 
etc.,  for  the  cotton  and  wool  formerly  used. ...But  now  comes  the 
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Cotton  Textile  Institute  with  the  announcement  of  new  uses  for  cotton 
fabric,  chief  of  which  is  in  the  construction  of  concrete  roadsl..*The 
institute  states  that  ex  least  a  million  yards  of  this  fabric  will  he 
used  for  this  purpose  this  year  and  that  one  engineering  firm  alone 
has  asked  for  bids  on  500,000  yards ... .Here  is  how  it  is  done;  Ihe  new 
fabric — a  loose  cotton  mesh — is  laid  over  a  cement  base  and  on  top  of 
it  the  surface  of  the  highwa3^  is  molded.     The  layer  of  fabric  serves 
as  a  cleavage  between  the  surface  of  the  road  and  the  foundation  so 
that  in  case  of  repair  the  top  layer  may  be  removed  and  a  new  surface 
installed  without  disturbing  the  foundation.     'This  is  not  the  only  new 
use  for  cotton  being  studied  by  the  Institute  mentioned  above.  Cotton 
for  bags,  road  markers,  awnings,  and  numerous  other  pi;Tposes  is  being- 
studied, all  with  a  view  to  widening  the  market  for  cottcnr     These  peo-- 
pie  have  hit  upon  a  fundamental  way  to  help  the  agricultural  industry. 
The  Corn  Belt  must  find  some  other  outlets  for  its  products  than 
food  and  clothing.    Perhaps  eventually  the  by--product  will  be  more 
valuable  than  the  main  product — an  illustration  of  the  old  saying  about 
the  tail  wagging  the  dog.^^  ■ 

Country  Life  H.A.Wallace,  writing  in  l^allaces*  Farmer  for  March  2,  says: 

Commission  "Twenty  years  ago,  Roosevelt  appointed  my  grandfather,  Henry  Wallace, 
as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  on  Country  Life.     This  commis- 
sion, by  its  hearings  and  its  report,  centered  public  consciousness  of 
that  day  on  a^xiculture  in  an  altogether  new  way.    Many  city  people, 
especially,  were  waked  up  by  the  report.    I  have  just  attended  the 
twentieth  anniversary  dinner  celebration  of  the  appointing  of  the  com- 
mission.    The  men  wore  dinner  suits,  and  there  virere  numerous  million** 
aires  present.    Nichola.s  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  Universi- 
ty, presided,  and  voiced  the  opinion  of  m.anj/  present  7/hen  he  said 
Jokingly  that  he  tho^aght  the  country  was  a  fine  place  to  get  away  from 
to  come  to  town.    The  significant  thing  about  a  meeting  of  this  sort 
in  New  York  City  is  that  it  demonstrates  a  growing  interest  on  the  part 
of  a  few  really  intelligent,  wealthy  men  in  farm  problems  and  the 
problem  of  where  o^or  civilisation  is  drift irig.    They  are  beginning  to 
sense  that  while  the  cities  m.ay  prosper  for  decades  at  the  expense  of 
farming,  yet  it  is  fundam-entally  true  that  the  agricultural  welfare  of 
to-day  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  city  welfare  of  tomorrow.    And  so 
these  ITew  Yorkers  listened  mtiently  while  Senator  Capper,  of  Kansas, 
and  President  Butterfield,  of  Michigan,  and  others  told  the  story  of 
getting  a  fair  share  of  the  national  incom^e  for  farmers,  so  that  they 
might  create  a  sound  and  beautiful  agricultural  civilization  on  the 
land.*^ 

Farm  Loans  The  Potomac  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank,  Washington,  D.C.,  has  an- 

nounced a  reduction  in  ra.te  of  interest  from  6  per  cent  to  52  per 
cent  on  farm  loans  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  negotiated  for  and  closed 
after  April  1.    President  George  A.  Karris  said  that  agricul tin'al 
conditions  in  those  States  are  stable,  having  made  mi'ch  improvement 
in  the  last  few  years,  the  building  of  good  roads,  diversification  of 
crops,  improved  markets  and  increac.ed  prices  for  farm  products,  par- 
ticularly tobacco,  livestock  and  dairy  products,  having  greatly  in- 
creased the  -^alue  of  farm  land  and  the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  meet 
his  interest  payments.  (Press,  Mar.  3.) 
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Milk  Marketing         The  l-Jer:  York  Tines  of  laarch  9  reports  that  a  s-ainmary  of  re- 
in Ne77  York    plies  made  "by  dairy  farmers  to  a  recent  questicnnaire  on  milk  market- 
ing is  given  "by  Charles  A.  Taylor  in  the  Dair3Tnen^s  Leag^j-e  xTews. 
Analysis  of  thousands  of  ans'vers  reveals  almost  unanimity  on  the  need 
of  a  central  organization  and  on  the  a^-aestions  of  sm^plus  and  financ- 
ing.   Of  the  farmers  vvho  replied,  2,437  ■rere  affiliated  ^ith  the  Dairy- 
men^ s  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc.    Ninety-five  per  cent  of 
these,  according  to  Mr,  Taylor,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  milk  of 
all  producers  in  ITew  York  should  "be  marketed  throiogh  one  organization. 

Section  3 

Market  quoTATioiis 

Farm  Products         March  10c    Livestock  a_uotations  at  Chicago;    Heavy  ■?7eight  hogs, 
medium,  good  and  choice,        80~$8»30;  light  lights,  m.edium  to  choice, 
$6«60-$8»40;   slaughter  pigs,  miedi'Om  good  and  choice,  $6»10-$7»35. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $2.&5-§3  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities,  top  of  $3*15  in  ITew  York  City;  mostly  $2.55  f^o.b. 
Presque  Isle.     Wisconsin  sacked  Hound  y'2-iites  $2,2C-$2.35  carlot  sales 
in  Chicago.    Ilew  York  Baldwin  apples  $7. 50"$8. 25  per  carrel  in  eastern 
city  miarkets;  cold  storage  stock  $7.50"$8  f.o."b.  Rochester.    ITevr  York 
and  Ivlichigan  Baldwins  $9.50-$10  in  Chicago.     Texas  round  t\^e  cahhage 
$2.50-$3.75  per  harrel  crate  in  terminal  markets;  $1.50^-$1»?5  f.o.h, 
Lo?7er  Pio  Crande  Valley  looints*    Ne?/  York  and  mid~estern  sacked  yellow 
onions  $4,25-$4*75  per  100  pounds  in  consum.ing  centers  and  $4,50  f.o*"b, 
shipping  points. 

Closing  price  of  92  score  "butter  at  ITe^  York  was  51c^ . 

Closing  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  lTew_^York  werej 
Flats  2 9'"294^r Single  Daisies  29i^-29i:^;  Young  Americas,  294-^-30$<. 

Average  price  of  Iciddling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  11  points  to  18. 32,^^  per  I'b,    March  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchar^e  advanced  7  points  to  18.40^,  and  on  the  I^w 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  -gvsre  up  18  points  kt  18,34(^. 

G-rain  prices  quoted 5    No  .2  red  winter  wheat  a.t  Chicago  $1.61; 
Kansas  City  $1.53-'$1»5S.    llo  ,2  hard  winter,  Chicago  $1. 38 ;  ^Kansas  City 
$lc23-$1.30.    ITo,3  mdxed  corn  Chicago  95^^;  Kansas  City  83fe-87ti . 
l?o-3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  98^-98|(^;  Kansas  City  36^'90ci:- .    IJo.3  white 
oats,  Chicago  SG^-SYi^:  Kansas  City  56tv^-5e^ .  (Prepared  oy  Bu.  of 
Agr.  Scon.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  ©f  Information,  United  States  Departmest  of  Agriculture,  fer  the  purpose  oif 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  refieeted  in  the  press  oa  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accorately  the  news  of  importance. 
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COTTON  MAFiCET  The  Senate  agricultural  subcommittee  continued  yesterday 

LEGISLATION       the  investigation  of  the  1927  cotton  market  decline,  according  to 

the  press  to-day. 


RETIRMENT  BILL  The  House  civil  service  committee  yesterday  voted  to  make 

a  favorable  report  on  the  Lehlbach  bill  liberalizing  the  pres'fent 
retirement  law.    The  bill  increases  the  maximum  retirement  annuity 
from  $1,000  to  $1,200,  and  makes  retirement  optional  with  the  employee  after  3d 
years'  service,  providing  the  employee  is  60  years  of  age.    The  bill  provides  that 
the  annuity  shall  be  based  on  the  employee's  pay  for  any  ten  yegrs  of  continuous 
service  instead  of  the  last  years  of  service,  as  at  present.  (Press,  Mar»  13,) 


WHEAT  REPORTED  A  San  Francisco  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says;  ^'Growth 

GROWN  WITHOUT    of  a  superwheat  that  reached  maturity  in  thirteen  weeks  with 
SOIL  neither  soil  nor  sunlight  was  announced  at  San  Francisco  yesterday 

by  the  University  of  California,    The  announcement  follows  comple- 
tion of  lengthy  research. in  a  laboratory  on  the  university  campus 
by  Prof^  A,R,  Davis  of  the  division  of  agriculture  chemistry  and  Prof.  D.R.Hoag- 
land  of  the  division  of  plant  nutrition*.**" 


THE  RADIO  BILL  With  an  amendment  proposing  a  drastic  change  in  the  exist- 

ing broadcasting  system — -an  equal  distribution  of  stations  among  • 
the  States  and  Territories  upon  the  basis  of  population — the-\House 
passed  a  Senate  bill  yesterday  to  extend  for  one  year  the  life  of  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission,     The  measure  now  must  go  back  to  the  Senate  for  consideration  of  the 
House  revision.    Under  its  present  grant  the  commission  will  cease  to  exist  Thurs- 
day, (Prfess,  li3T  .13,) 


TItE  SECRETARY  OF    '        James  J.  Davis,   Secretary  of  Labor,  contributes  an  article 
LABOR  ON  UNEM-  to  The  Washington  Post  to-day  in  V7hich  he  declares  that  many  re^- 
PLOYMENT  ports  greatly  exaggerate  unemployment  in  the  labor  situation. 

Secretary  Davis  says  in  part:  '•The  Department  of  Labor  is  tabulat- 
ing the  figures  on  unemployment The  figures  so  far  gathered  show 
Conclusively  that  the  volum^e  of  unemployment  is  nowhere  nearly  so  great  as  has  been 
supposed.     The  ^estimates'  now  current  are  proved  to  be  wild  and  harmful  guesses. 
•  ••In  the  best  of  times  there  are  always  about  1,000,000  people  out  of  work  in  the 
United  States.     Some  are  ill  or  injured »    Many  have  left  a  job  in  one  city  to  take 
a  job  in  another  city.     Some  are  the  restless  and  nomadic.     The  seasons  affect 
many  in  the  building  and  garment  trades  and  in  farm  or  other  outdoor  work.  These 
may  be  only  temporarily  out  of  employment,  but  on  the  books  from  which  the  records 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  are  taken  these  are  rated  as  ^unemployed* While  the 
present  unemployment  situation  is  nowhere  near  so  alarming  as  interested  parties 
endeavor  to  make  it,  it  is  sufficiently  serious  to  give  us  earnest  thought....'' 
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Section  2 

Cooperation  An  editorial  in  Wallaces*  Farmer  for  March  9  says:  "We  still  ' 

find  a  few  managers  of  cooperatives  and  a  few  directors  who  "believe 
that  the  way  to  run  a  concern  of  this  sort  is  to  keep  the  membership 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  possible.    More  sensible  managers  and  directors 
have  found  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  invite  dissension,  decrease 
patronage  and  incur  bankruptcy,    J.W.  Jones,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, made  a  good  statement  on  this  the  other  day  which  is  worth 
reading  by  anyone  who  has  any  connection  with  a  cooperative  institution. 
Mr.  Jones  said:   'Secrecy  is  bad  policy.    Members  often  get  notions  and 
then  communicate  these  notions  as  facts  and  these  supposed  facts  may  be 
more  unfavorable  than  the  real  facts,  but  on  these  the  membership  acts 
and  react sU-*. A  cooperative  that  follows  the  policy  of  telling  its 
members  the  truth  will  have  its  troubles  but  it  will  get  over  them, 
The  main  asset  of  any  cooperative  is  the  confidence  of  its  members.  A 
policy  of  secrecy  puts  that  asset  on  the  junk  heap*'* 

Cotton  Condi-  A  New  Orleans  dispatch  March  12  says:  "One  of  the  week^s  de- 

tions  velopments  in  cotton  has  been  the  sharp  advance  in  prices  for  Egyptian 

cotton.     This  has  been  in  a  megsjsure  due  to  reports  of  some  falling  off 
in  prospects  for  the  yield  in  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  but  it  has  also  been 
due  in  part  to  political  developments  both  in  the  Near  and  Far  East, 
which,  while  threatening  to  give  trouble  to  the  British  forces  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  would  also  make  for  less  security  in  the  gro?7ing  and 
harvesting  of  the  crops*    Another  important  development  of  the  week  was 
the  report  of  the  Cotton  Textile  Association  of  New  York,  which  indi- 
cates not  only  that  production  of  cotton  cloth  was  larger  during 
February  than  in  January,  but  that  the  proportion  of  sales  and  ship- 
ments compared  with  production  has  been  larger  than  during  the  preced- 
ing month.    These  data,  coupled  with  the  reports  of  improved  trade  in 
the  British  spinning  district  of  Lancashire,  vi^ouid  seem  to  point  to  a 
gradual  revival  of  activity  in  the  manufactured  product, 

Florida  De-  Manufacturers  Record  for  March  8  says;  "Eurdette       Levels  of 

velopment    the  Penney  G-winn  Farm  Corporation,  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  query  as  to  a  report  that  his  corporation  had  offered 
to  contribute  $10,000  a  year  for  10  years  toward  an  advertising  fund, 
wires  the  Manufacturers  Kecord  as  follo?^/s:  ^ Offered  to  be  one  of  20 
substantial  interests  to  pledge  $10,000  yearly  for  10  years  toward 
$1,000,000  annual  fund  to  advertise  Florida  commerce,  agriculture  and 
industry  chiefly,  with  less  emphasis  on  '"bathing  beauties.  "  This  fund 
tp  be  administered  by  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  to  take  the 
place  of  a  large  part  of  tax  money  and  local  sums  set  jrp  for  local  ad- 
vertising, all  of  which  now  are  largely  unplanned  from  a  State-wide 
viewpoint »     Such  funds,  wisely  handled,  for  10  years  would  create  big 
returns  for  all  Florida  interests.'    Here  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
the  big  interests  of  Florida,   such  as  great  lumber  companies,  big  land 
companies,  railroads  and  others,  to  join  in  a  publicity  campaign  worthy 
of  that  State . * . . " 

Gamekeepers'  A  school  for  gamekeepers,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United 

School         States,  will  be  established  this  spring  at  Clinton,  N.J.,   according  to 
an  announcement  March  9  by  the  Game  Conservation  Society,  Inc.    A  tract 
of  1,400  acres  has  been  leased  with  necessary  buildings  and  equipment. 
Dwight  W.  Huntington,  president  of  the  society,  said  applicants  will  be 
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given  free  instruction  to  permit  them  to  take  charge  of  game  "bird 
raising  for  State  departments,  agricultural  schools,  sportsmen* s  clubs 
and  private  estates.    It  is  expected  the  school  will  open  about  April 
15.  (A-P*.  Mar.  10.) 

Irish  Situation       Dublin  correspondence  of  The  Economist  (London)  for  February  25 
says:  ^•..Fianna  Fail  are  taking  legislative  steps  to  substitute  a 
Tariff  Commission  of  the  American  type,  having  a  political  complexion, 
in  place  of  the  present  Civil  Service  body*     Governmental  bills  include 
a  bill  to  apply  official  control  to  pork  exports  similar  to  that  now 
exercised  on  butter  and  eggs*    Another  measure  deals  with  afforestation, 
and  a  third  with  the  regulation  of  the  cooperative  movement In  case 
the  attack  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  Southeast  does  not  prove  to 
be  serious,  and  given  a  reasonable  continuance  of  the  present  improve- 
ment in  trade,  and  the  further  immersion  of  the  EeValera  party  in  such 
sound  and  safe  arguments  as  tariffs  versus  free  Lrade,  the  steady  func- 
tioning of  Government  in  Dublin  will  be  permanently  established  beyond 
per  adventure— if  it  is  not  so  already  I'' 

London  and  A  London  dispatch  March  12  says:  "LondorJ  s  proud  position  as 

G-lasgow  the  greatest  meat  center  in  Europe,  with  her  Smithfield  market  and 
Meat  Markets    Islington  cattle  market,  is  being  lost  to  Glasgow.    Midland  and 

inland  cattle  merchants  say  London  has  failed  to  develop  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  trade,  and  that  her  equipment  and  marketing  methods 
are  antiquated.    At  Islington  last  year  the  total  number  of  sheep 
disposed  of  was  86,000  and  cattle  24,000.     In  Glasgow  305,000  sheep 
and  51,000  cattle  were  slaughtered  and  soldJ^ 

Presidential  Theodore  M.  Knappen,  writing  under  the  title  "Do  Presidential 

Years  and    Years  Bring  Good  Business?"  in  The  Magazine  of  Fall  Street  for  March 
Business      10,  says;  "The  American  busirass  world  is  obsessed  with  the  idea  that 
Presidential  electoral  campaigns  are  surcharged  with  busirjBss  dis- 
turbing potency ....  There  is  not  now  the  least  sign  that  the  issues 
between  the  two  great  parties  will  involve  possibilities,  according  to 
the  outcome  of  the  election,   of  novel  changes  in  national  policy  cal- 
culated to  be  of  a  nature  that  w^ould  inevitably  depress  or  shock 
business.    It  is  possible  that  there  will  be  something  like  a  well- 
defined  cleavage  between  the  great  parties  on  the  prohibition  issue, 
but  that  is  not  charged  with  economic  consequences  that  can  be  trans- 
lated into  upsetting  apprehension  during  the  campaign.    The  standard 
politico-economic  difference  between  the  two  parties  is  the  question 
of  tariff  policy,  and  that  will  be  emphasized  in  party  platforms  this 
year,    But  the  business  world  does  not  seem  to  be  agitated  by  the 
prospect .  t     The  rise  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the  South  has  result- 
ed in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  free  trade  and  revenue-tariff 
groups,   the  more  so  the  latter  as  the  introduction  of  the  Federal  income 
tax  has  relegated  customs  revenues  to  the  background  as  a  source  of 
Federal  funds ....  There  is  no  general  division  of  the  two  parties  on 
questions  of  finance.    Both  are  for  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
neither  contemplates  any  fundamental  change  in  that  system.    Both  are 
now  sound  money  parties.     Corporation  baiting  is  out  of  fashion. 
Neither  party  contemplates  a  program  of  restrictive  legislation  aimed 
at  big  business It  is  impossible  to  find  any  ground  for  fear,  as 
matters  now  stand,   that  the  outcome  of  the  Presidential  election  may 
have  results  inimical  to  business  that  would  cast  their  shadows  before 
them  ♦ . .  * 
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Hubber  Re-  A  Singapore  dispatch  March  11  states  that  the  Rubber  Planters 

striction    Association  of  Malaya  has  passed  a  resolution  strongly  opposing  the  re- 
moval of  the  restriction  of  rubber  exports  established  by  the  Stevenson 
plan.    The  report  says:  "The  Puala  Lumpur  Chamber  of  Commerce  passed  a 
resolution  saying  the  solution  of  the  rubber  problem  lies  in  the  com- 
plete and  effective  cooperation  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  any  control 
not  embracing  all  exports  from  the  eastern  producing  countries  will  be 
of  little  practical  value  to  the  Malay  States.     If  such  a  course  is  im- 
practicable, the  resolution  declared,  the  present  restriction  should  be 
continued  in  a  modified  form.    The  Johore  Planters  Association  signified 
that  it  supported  the  resolution  of  the  Malaya  Planters  Association. 

Stock  Averages         A  New  Haven  dispatch  March  12  reports  that  the  weekly  index 

number  of  Stock  Exchange  prices  compiled  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  and 
based  on  the  week's  fifty  most  active  industrial  stocks,  reckoned  on 
their  average  of  1926  as  100,  is  264.4.    This  compares  with  255.2  the 
week  before*    The  average  of  three  weeks  ago  was  the  highest  for  the 
year  to  date.    The  average  of  two  weeks  ago  was  the  lowest. 

Stock  Market  Lewis  H*  Haney,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  New 

and  Business    York  University,  writes  on  the  stock  market  in  business  in  The  North 
American  Review  for  February.    He  says  in  part:  "Rarely,  if  ever,  has  the 
stock  market  appeared  to  get  so  far  out  of  touch  with  business  condi*',' 
tions  as  it  has  in  the  last  year  or  two.    Between  the  bottom  of  the 
market  reached  in  1921  and  the  peak  reached  in  September,  1927,  there 
was  an  advance  of  well  over  150  per  cent.    Tlie  average  of  fifty  stocks, 
including  twenty-five  railway  stocks,   showed  an  advance  of  about  185 
per  cent^  and  the  average  of  199  industrial  stocks  about  175  per  cent. 
Compared  with  such  gains,  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  business, 
whether  measured  in  physical  quantities  or  values,  appears  to  be  rela- 
tively small »    Between  1921  and  recent  months,  the  tonnage  hauled  by 
the  railways  of  the  country  increased  only  forty-seven  per  cent,  and  the 
quantity  of  commodities  produced  by  the  leading  industries  of  the 
country  increased  only  64  ps  r  cent.    Thus  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
representative  active  stocks  have  risen  in  value  much  more  than  twice  as 
fast  as  our  industrial  activity The  stock  market  has  undergone  great 
changes  in  the  last  few  years  and  these  have  somewhat  altered  its  basis 
of  appraisal  and  its  reactions  to  busiisess  conditions*    Probably  its 
recent  course  is  partly  due  to  the  transition  to  a  ne?/  regime.  .*»  The 
cumulative  effect  of  all  these  factors  has  been  to  place  a  large  number 
of  leading  stocks  on  a  higher  level  of  values  than  ever  before,  and 
above  all  to  insure  a  fair  degree  of  stability  for  such  values.  The 
market  perhaps  has  become  less  sensitive  in  anticipating  or  even  in 
reacting  to  minor  changes  in  business,  and,  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years  of  transition  to  a  new  and  higher  basis  of  values,  it  has 
been  slow  to  respond  to  unfavorable  factors;  but,  if  due  allowance  be 
made  for  money  conditions  and  interest  rates,  it  appears  to  have  re- 
flected rather  accurately  the  many  complex  elements  that  form  the  whole 
business  situation.'^ 

Wool  Market  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  Mar.  10  says:  *^A  fair  business 

is  reported  on  Summ.er  Street,  considering  the  extent  to  which  stocks 
of  wool  have  been  depleted.    Medium  to  low  wools  are  most  wanted  and  in 
lightest  supply.    Contracting  has  been  resumed  in  the  Northwest  this 
week  on  a  moderate  scale  at  slightly  dearer  prices.    Foreign  markets 
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are  rising,  fine  wools  "being  par  to  5  per  cent  dearer  and  raediim  wools 
5  to  Vg"  per  cent  xrp^    London  is  expected  to  show  a  distinct  advance 
Tuesday  over  the  previous  closing  rates.     The  manufacturing  outlook  is 
regarded  as  rather  more  favorable." 


Section  3 

MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         March  12*    Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago;     Slaughter  steers, 
good  and  choice,  $13.25~$15» 50;  cows,  good  and  choice,  $8»25-$ll, 50; 
heifers,  good  and  choice,  $11»  75'-$13, 50;  vealers*  good  and  choice, 
$12-$15;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good  and  choice,  $11«$12*50;  heavy 
weight  hogs,  medium,  good  and  choice,  $7*95-$8*40;  light  lights, 
medium  to  choice,  $6*85-$8»55;   slaughter  pigs,  medium,  good  and  choice, 
$6.25-$7*60;  slaughter  lamhs,  good  and  choice,  $15'-$16»65;  feeding 
lambs,  medium  to  choice,  $13*  85-"$15.50 . 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  $11-$14  per  barrel  in  leading 
city  markets.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $2*85-$3.15  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  $2»55-$2«65  f.o*b*  Presque  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked. 
Round  lJ?hites  $2.20-$2»40  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $2.05-$2a5  f.o*b, 
Waupaca.    Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  $4-$4,75  per  100  pounds  in 
consuming  centers;  mostly  around  $4,50  f.o.b*  West  Michigan  points. 
Texas  round  type  cabbage  $2«50-$3-75  per  barrel  crate  in  terminal 
markets:  Florida  pointed  type  $l*50-$2*25  per  ij  bushel  hamper.  New 
York  Baldwin  apples  $7.75~$8.50  per  barrel  in  eastern  cities;  cold 
storage  stock  $8  f.o^b.  Rochester.    New  York  and  Michigan  Baldwins 
$9.50-$10  in  Chicago. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  8  points  to  IQ  AO(f^  per  lb,    March  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  8  points  to  18^4P(^,  and  on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  also  up  8  point Sj  closing  at  18.42^ » 

Grain  prices  quoted;    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  at 
Minneapolis  $1-58  3/8-$1.64  3/8*    No»2  red  winter,  Chicago  $1*59^; 
Kansas  City  $1,53-$1.56.    No. 2  hard  winter,  Kansas  City  $l*42~$l»48i. 
No, 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis),  Chicago  $l»38i^$l»39;  Kansas 
City  $l*294'«>$l*3l|.    No»3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  92^-94^;  Minneapolis 
86^-88^;  Kansas  City  84^-88^,    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  95-97i^; 
Minneapolis  90^-92^;  Kansas  City  87-90^*    No*3  white  oats,  Chicago 
53j^.59^;  Minneapolis  54-55 ;  Kansas  City  57-594^. 

Closing  price  of  92  score  butter  at  New  York  was  51^. 

Closing  prices  of  No»l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were: 
Flats  29-29^^;  Single  Daisies  29i^-29|^;  Young  Americas  30^ »  (Prepared 
by  Bu.  of  Agr,  Econ.) 


